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ITH each succeeding generation 
Trusteeship strides on to new tasks 
and greater stature. Doctrines of 
social and political economy be- 

come obsolete and demand more enlightened 
solutions. Tragic warfare intrudes to test 
the souls of nations and bury its cruel talons 
in the delicately woven fabric of civilization. 
Proverbial cycles of fat and lean years and 
the follies of speculation persist, despite re- 
finements in the mechanisms of industry, 
finance, banking and currency. Luxuries of 
yesterday become the necessities of today. 
Science and inventive genius tear aside the 
mystic veils. From the bowels of dynamic 
nature amazing forces are wrested to be 
tamed for the benefit of mankind. 

The drama of human progress has never 
moved with such vibrant, epoch-making 
action or with such lightninglike shifts of 
setting as we are privileged to witness to- 
day. As never before the race is to the swift 
and the strong; to men of vision and un- 
yielding faith. To none the challenge is more 
invigorating, the prospect more alluring 
than to those alert in ministering and giving 
renewed accent to the devices of Trustee- 
ship in all its manifold personal, corporate 
and protective relationships. It is, indeed, a 
time for pause from the absorptions of daily 
routine, the enslavements of administrative 
technique and above all from the sordid 
clamors and quest for volume rather than 
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WIDER LATITUDES OF FIDUCIARY PROTECTION 














quality. These only too often obscure the 
inherent merits, the human attributes and 
the unfathomed opportunities that beckon 
to broader interpretation and performance 
of Trust Service. 

Trust CoMPANIES Magazine completes 
the twenty-fifth year of its career with this 
issue. It has been the privilege of the pub- 
lisher to stand on the “‘side lines” and bear 
witness to the marvelous growth, the 
broadening scope and public confidence 
which mark the development of fiduciary 
authority by trust companies and more lat- 
terly also by national banks. It is tempting 
to dwell upon the cumulative experiences 
and achievements during the past quarter of 
a century and render due tribute to the 
magnificent and unimpeachable record of 
trust administration. But it is far more 
important and useful, at this stage, to lift 
trust service out of its strictly vocational 
framework, and to project into bolder relief 
its essential relationships and greater pos- 
sibilities against the background of those 
tremendous economic and social changes 
that are now taking place. It is quite pos- 
sible that even those engaged in daily trust 
work need to freshen their faith and energies 
by grasping more fully the profound signifi- 
cance and wider adaptabilities of trust serv- 
ice to modern requirements. 

President Hoover, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, did not go so far as to include fidu- 
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ciary protection among the necessary in- 
gredients of his advanced economic for- 
mulas. The fact remains that it is the car- 
dinal need of today and lies at the very heart 
of social and economic salvation. In carry- 
ing out “The Great American Experiment,” 
of which President Hoover is the chosen 
disciple, the elements of trusteeship are as 
important as the materials of steel and 
cement in the construction of a modern sky- 
scraper. Our prosperity cannot endure for 
very long without the inviolability of con- 
tract and honest performance of all cor- 
porate and financial obligations which is 
imposed by the creation of numerous types 
of trust instruments. They are vital to all 
legitimate enterprise and productive em- 
ployment of capital. 

Coming to us through the ages, and 
flourishing in this land as nowhere else 
because of its corporate vestments, which 
defeat the frailties and limitations of mor- 
tality, the perennial forces that live in 
trusteeship have taken root and spread into 
every avenue of business, financial and 
social life. Sturdy and far-reaching as the 
influence of modern trusteeship has become, 


it is nevertheless still in its infancy, and as 
contrasted with the untilled fields that lie 
ahead. Society looks to it not only for the 
conservation and administration of private 
property, but as a defense against cupidity, 
dishonest financial exploitations, and estate 


dissipation. It is the great clearing house 
of equities and the vehicle for what might be 
styled “the democratization of wealth,” im- 
plying the distribution and safe handling of 
investments, the safeguarding of savings, life 
insurance proceeds, above all it means the 
dedication of surplus wealth tothe higher wel- 
fare andculturaladvancement of the people. 

It is hazardous to venture into prophecy, 
but it is conceivable that the time will come 
when a discriminating public will demand 
corporate fiduciaries which concentrate on 
taking care of property and investments 
and do not subordinate the responsible han- 
dling of estates, executorships and cus- 
todianships to current banking and other 
financial activities. If the observations of 
the past 25 years count for anything, noth- 
ing is more certain than that those trust 
companies which have adhered to the best 
traditions and place quality above profit, 
have not only profited in volume, but also 
in-increased earning capacity. 
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PROFITABLE FIELDS FOR CO- 
OPERATIVE EFFORT IN 
TRUST WORK 


O keep pace with new demands and 
T| rapidly changing conditions, trust 
service resolves itself into something 
more than matters of efficient accounting, 
mastery of administrative details and servile 
limitation to the letter of trust instruments. 
It has been well said of political, industrial 
and financial institutions by Newton D. 
Baker that “we have: passed into the age 
when practically every institution is being 
re-examined to find out how far it invites 
and how far it facilitates cooperation.” 
That also is the keynote of the Hoover 
program. 

Many profitable fields for cooperative 
and constructive endeavor invite the earnest 
attention of trust men. There are the sturdy 
saplings of life insurance trusts, business 
and endowment trusts, enlisting the co- 
operation of intelligent underwriters who 
are bound in time to also have the backing 
of the “higher ups” among life insurance 
companies as public demand increases for 
proper conservation of life values. 

Notwithstanding the recent recurrence 
of hostile legislative threats, as in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Massachusetts, there is as- 
surance that the relations between trust 
companies and the best elements in the 
legal profession are progressing toward a 
more enlightened coordination of the ad- 
ministrative as well as legal essentials in 
rendering the most efficient kind of trust 
service. In any event, trust companies 
should stand firmly for the protection of 
public interest, and as against any coercive 
attempts as well as making available the 
best legal talent. 

In its larger humanitarian aspects trust 
service is privileged to become the most 
powerful and mobile agency for the en- 
couragement and bestowal of wealth toward 
charitable, educational and public welfare, 
notably through the medium of Community 
Trusts. There is also present the oppor- 
tunity to prevent dissipation of estates and 
by popularizing fiduciary protection, con- 
veying its benefits to the masses. 

On the constructive side there is much 
work to be done. A greater degree of 
standardization of approved and adjudi- 
cated clauses in trust instruments is de- 
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manded as a matter of efficient and eco- 
nomical administration as well as the 
avoidance of costly litigation and court 
interpretations. Standardized documents 
obtain in banking, title insurance, surety- 
ship, real estate conveyancing, bills of lad- 
ing, warehouse receipts and many nego- 
tiables, and why should not trust business 
have the benefit of standardization. Like- 
wise the trust companies have a duty to the 
public and themselves to modernize trust 
laws and _ statutes. 

Other problems arise from the ill-advised 
policy of state legislatures to prohibit or 
levy tribute on the exercise of trust duties 
in “foreign states,’’ which is reminiscent of 
the old “toll gate days.” Worthy of sus- 
tained endeavor is the movement toward 
cost accounting, improved methods of ad- 
ministration, insurance protection on fi- 
duciary property, “fair wage” for trust 
service, and education of personnel. Cor- 
porate Fiduciary Associations and Regional 
Trust Conferences can help to hasten the 
solution of such problems. 
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HERBERT HOOVER AT THE 
CONTROLS 


ERBERT HOOVER, as President of 
the United States, is running true to 
form. Barely a fortnight in office, 
but without the least semblance of any- 
thing spectacular or sensational, he has al- 
ready set a train of new forces in motion. 
They confirm public faith and expectation 
of an unusual type of leadership to reinvig- 
orate the numerous agencies of government 
with keen vision, humanitarian objectives 
and unobtrusive but practical performance 
in all their political, cultural and business 
relationships. 

The inaugural address breathes of con- 
secration and humble reliance upon the 
guidance of Divine Providence, as befits a 
man who is alert to grave responsibilities 
as well as great opportunities for service 
which attach to an office vested with far 
greater power or influence than that exer- 
cised by any foreign potentate or dictator. 
In the personnel of his Cabinet we again 
find proof of the rare Hoover talent for 





PRESIDENT HOOVER AND HIS CABINET 


Front Row, left to right: Walter F. Brown, Postmaster General; James W. Good, Secretary of 
War; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; President Hoover; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
Treasury; William D. Mitchell, Attorney General. 

Back Row, left to right: James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor; Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 


Comemrce; Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Vice-President Charles Curtis; Ray L. 
Wilbur, Secretary of Interior; Charles Francis. Adams, Secretarv of the Navy. 
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selecting the right kind of men, which fur- 
nishes the key to the remarkable achieve- 
ments of his career in public as well as pri- 
vate undertakings, during time of war as 
in constructive projects of peace. 
Without delay or circumlocution, Presi- 
dent Hoover goes to the very heart of the 
most malign and insidious evils which 
threaten self-government and the integrity 
of constitutional safeguards. In giving em- 
phasis to the violations and lack of enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment, it is 
the President’s obvious intent to arouse 
the national conscience to pressing and 
more numerous problems. These demand 
searching investigation and reorganization 
of the entire machinery of the federal system 
of jurisprudence and administration of jus- 
tice in all its civil and criminal aspects. In 
approaching this task, President Hoover 
does not look primarily to dilatory political 
or Congressional initiative, but to a national 
commission, enlisting the ablest men in 
statesmanship, in the judiciary and the 
legal profession. As a preliminary, he pro- 
poses a transfer of enforcement activities 
from the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice. It may safely be as- 
sumed that when the recommendations of 
this commission are forthcoming that they 
will have the backing of the patriotic and 
honorable elements of our citizenship. 


 & 
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WHAT THE NATION EXPECTS 
FROM HOOVER 


HE nation looks to President Hoover 
to enunciate an advanced creed which 
shall stimulate and merge the cur- 
rents of our economic and industrial life. 
There are dangerous elements in the credit 
situation which threaten prosperity. One 
of the Hoover recipes is the creation of a 
“prosperity reserve” to offset slackening of 
employment by public construction work 
by both the federal and state or local gov- 
erments. There is available over a bil- 
lion dollars authorized by Congress for such 
improvements, including Mississippi flood 
control, waterways and reclamation projects 
to engage Mr. Hoover’s expert talents in 
this direction. Trade development, es- 
pecially with South America, is needed to 
afford outlets for production. 
Conciliation between capital and labor 
is the order of the day. With two-thirds 
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of our foreign trade carried on foreign bot- 
toms, the speedy development of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine is a matter of vital 
importance. Railroad consolidations will 
demand constructive solutions. There must 
be improvement in our disgraceful immi- 
gration system. The principles of govern- 
ment economy and public debt reduction 
as well as the example of federal reduction 
of an oppressive weight of taxation, now 
amounting to twelve per cent of national in- 
come, are policies to which the Hoover ad- 
ministration stands committed as a heritage 
of the Coolidge régime. No better assur- 
ance in fiscal matters is forthcoming than 
President Hoover’s retention of Secretary 
Mellon for the Treasury portfolio. Radio, 
aviation, hydro-electric power development, 
new processes of production, industrial man- 
agement and facilities of commerce, are all 
elements which give substance to a bigger 
horizon in the material and social life of 
the American people. 

There is one ideal, however, which lies 
closest to the heart of the new President. 
His aim is not to build up a Frankenstein 
monster of standardization, mechanical effi- 
ciency, scientific control and mass produc- 
tion which stifle individualism and oppor- 
tunity. His creed is rather to foster ad- 
vanced humanitarian values. ‘“‘We in Amer- 
ica today,” he says, ‘‘are nearer to the final 
triumph over poverty than ever before in the 
history of any land. The poorhouse is van- 
ishing from among us. We have not yet 
reached the goal, but we shall soon, with 
the help of God, be in sight of the day when 
poverty will be banished from this nation. 
There is no guarantee against poverty equal 
to a job for every man.” 


From CHartes G. Dawes, former 
Vice-President of the United States. 


Accept my congratulations upon the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine. Because of our friend- 
ship I have watched for twenty-five years 
with interest this enterprise and its de- 
votion to the highest standards of trust 
service. I take much satisfaction in your 
SUCCESS. 
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UNIFORM TRUST FOR DIVER- 
SIFIED INVESTMENTS 


T is a noteworthy coincidence that 
from The Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company of New York, the pioneer 

trust company to acquire trust powers, over 
a hundred years ago, comes announcement 
of the latest and one of the most important 
innovations ever made in adapting trust 
service to a broader field of investments. 
The new Uniform Trust Plan offered by this 
company combines opportunity for larger 
yield from wide diversification of invest- 
ments, including selected common and pre- 
ferred stocks of corporations, with the 
advantages that accrue to sound investment 
trust management. It surrounds such 
uniform trust with the superior safeguards 
and equipments of matured trust service, 
together with the protection secured by the 
establishment of revocable trusts and the 
facilities of custodianship service. It is 


quite likely that the plan will attract gen- 
eral interest and obtain vogue among trust 
companies and banks exercising trust power 
throughout the country. 


The Uniform Trust Plan announced by 


the Farmers Loan and Trust Company is a 
logical response to growing public demand 
for wider investment latitude and larger 
income from trust investments than ob- 
tained from the diminishing yields of bonds 
and fixed income-bearing securities pre- 
scribed as “legal investments.” The rapid 
growth of investment trusts in this country, 
now commanding over one and a half bil- 
lions of funds, has also stimulated keen 
interest in the adoption of the principles of 
investment trust finance to methods of 
trust investment. At almost every one of 
the national and regional trust conferences 
held in recent years, the subject of common 
stocks as advisable investments for trust 
funds has received animated discussion, 
largely because of the restiveness of trust 
beneficiaries receiving fixed income from 
“legals” as contrasted with profits in a 
constantly rising stock market and the 
steady decline in purchasing value of the 
fixed-income dollar. 

The announcement made by the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, after discussing 
the desirability of diversification and the 
fact that the individual investor is ordinarily 
not in position to avail himself of its bene- 
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fits, describes the operation of its Uniform 
Trust. The trust company will be trustee 
of each such investment fund and will have 
the exclusive powers to invest and reinvest 
the moneys constituting such fund, includ- 
ing the power, in its discretion, to mingle 
the funds of each separate trust. The 
beneficiary of each investment fund will be 
the owner of the entire beneficial interest 
therein. 

The trustee’s compensation is limited to 
a commission of 1 per cent, to be paid upon 
the establishment and termination of an 
investment fund, and an annual commission 
of 1% of 1 per cent upon the value of each 
trust fund. All expenses incurred by the 
trustee in the administration of each such 
fund are covered by these charges. 


In effect, each trust fund is a complete and 
self-contained unit. Investment and re- 
investment is made under supervision of a 
committee, including the president, four of 
the vice-presidents and two of the directors 
of the trust company. Beginning August, 
1929, and quarterly thereafter, the trustees 
pay to the beneficiary of each investment 
fund such proportions of the sums credited 
to income and profits as under the circum- 
stances may seem advisable. Income or 
realized profits not distributed immediately 
will be retained for further investment, 
thusenhancing value of investment fund 
and beneficiaries’ interest therein. Up to 
March 21, 1929, trust funds in multiples of 
$1,000 were received, and after that date 
the amounts are subject to special arrange- 
ments with the trustees. 


Each trust established is revocable at any 
time, and the beneficiary is entitled to re- 
turn of the net amount of the funds then 
constituting his trust, including accrued 
undistributed income or realized profits. 
The plan also provides for periodical audit 
of trustee’s accounts by an auditor repre- 
senting the beneficiaries of each trust. 


Those establishing trust under this plan 
will also obtain the advantages which ac- 
crue through having their investments 
handled by the trust company, and the re- 
sulting freedom from the care of securities, 
the handling of coupons and dividend 
checks, the keeping of records of such re- 
ceipts for income tax purposes, the ex- 
amination of financial publications in rela- 
tion to called bonds, reorganizations, etc. 
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DANGEROUS ENCROACHMENTS 
ON TRUST SERVICE 


RUST COMPANIES would be recreant to 
T the cause which it has endeavored to 
promote if it failed, at this period, to 
urge a more vigorous and solemn sense of 
responsibility upon all those engaged in 
trust duties. There are tendencies and 
dangers, more or less defined, which may 
readily enfeeble or divert to more receptive 
channels the human as well as economic 
values that dwell in trust administration. 
It is unfortunately true that there are 
those who are either indifferent or under- 
estimate the claims and responsibilities 
which attach to the right kind of trust serv- 
ice. Is there not the possibility that the 
precious human and personal elements of 
trusteeship may be stifled and become in- 
stinct of “‘mass production,” in connection 
with the merger and creation of gigantic 
bank and trust company units? The most 
obstinate sales resistance to trust service is 
its alleged impersonal, corporate form. Not- 
withstanding the command of superior effi- 
ciency and competent personnel, is there 
not the danger that the association with 
major banking, investment and other “de- 
partment store of finance’’ operations, may 
make respiration less comfortable for the 
“soul” with which trust company manage- 
ment has been fondly and optimistically 
endowed ? Already we hear of “‘congestion’’ 
and inability to secure sufficient trained 
trust officers, owing to the amazing volume 
of personal trust business. 

Another problem of concern is the rapid 
increase in number of banks and trust com- 
panies, many of which enter upon trust 
liabilities without due preparation, regard- 
ing trust departments merely as “feeders” 
or preempting the title “trust company” 
chiefly for competitive reasons. On the 
other hand, there are many of the com- 
paratively new recruits in the trust field 
who realize their obligations, are con- 
scientious, and appreciate that after the 
novitiate period they will find efficient trust 
service a steady and increasing source of 
income. At no time, however, in the history 
of corporate fiduciary management has the 
need been greater for common cause against 
elements that tend to alienate public con- 
fidence and lower the trust standards. 

We may be treading on sensitive toes, 


\ 


but there is another grave problem that calls 
for more courageous attention. It is the offi- 
cers and directors of trust companies and 
fiduciary banks who turn their backs upon 
their own institutions when they write wills 
naming their wives as executrix or indi- 
viduals as their executors and trustees, in- 
stead of the institutions they have keen 
associated with. Such instances have been 
disclosed only too frequently recently in 
the probate of the wills of officers and 
directors. They evidence an inconsistency 
to which trust company managements 
should address themselves with candor and 
no false notions of delicacy. 

Finally, there is the encroachment and 
illicit exercise of fiduciary functions by pri- 
vate banking and investment firms which 
control fiduciary funds belonging to the 
holders of securities, and insist upon cor- 
porate indentures providing that funds for 
interest payment and sinking funds for 
retirement of principal shall be payable at 
their offices instead of through the proper 
agency of a corporate trustee. This practice 
acquires grave consideration in view of the 
great volume and wide distribution of in- 
vestment securities. 
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HENRY FORD UNVEILS FUTURE 


_ T is a mistake to think that we are 
I living in a machine age,” says Henry 


Ford, in his recent book. ‘‘That’s one 
of those bugaboos which people who do not 
understand the changing fundamentals of 
our civilization have set up. They prophesy 
all sorts of things because we have been 
freeing men for centuries and making it 
possible for them to widen their lives. We 
are not living in a machine age, we are living 
in the power age. This power age of ours 
has great possibilities, depending upon how 
we use it. Of course it can be abused. But 
it can also be used greatly to benefit man- 
kind. 

“The most important work that faces the 
young generation today is making the world 
a better place to live in. There are thou- 
sands of great tasks waiting to be accom- 
plished. There are innumerable opportuni- 
ties in the three great arts—agriculture, 
industry, and transportation. The youth 
who can solve the money question will do 
more for the world than all the professional 
soldiers of history.” 
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WORLD COURT NOW OPEN TO 
AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 


HE cheering announcement comes 
from Geneva that the committee of 
eminent jurists appointed by the 
League of Nations to consider modification 
of the terms for admission of the United 
States to the World Court, has unanimously 
adopted the plan proposed by Elihu Root 
to meet the reservations demanded by the 
Senate resolution in 1926 and which has 
prevented American adherence to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The 
way is now open for this Government to 
vindicate its fervent expressions as a cham- 
pion of world peace. 

The intelligent sentiment of the people 
of this nation demands action. Now that 
the League of Nations, at its recent session 
in Geneva, pledged its support in advance 
to the Root plan, even before final action 
was taken by the committee of jurists on 
March 18th, the Senate of the United 
States, and particularly the little band of 
“irreconcilables,’ has no further ground 
upon which to raise opposition. Owing to 
the fact that the League of Nations cannot 
formally ratify the change in the statute 
creating the World Court until it again 
convenes in September, there is no prospect 


of the subject coming up at the special 
session of Congress and formal affirmation 
from Washington must wait until the next 
regular session in December. 

Although Elihu Root was not present at 
the meetings of the committee of jurists in 
an official capacity, and the plan which he 
submitted did not carry any official seal, 
it is now well understood that his proposals 
received the full approval of the authorities 
at Washington and of Senate leaders. That 
the steps which have been taken at Geneva 
also’ has the cordial support of President 
Hoover is clearly indicated in his inaugural 
address, in which he said of the World 
Court: ‘‘No more potent instrumentality for 
this purpose has ever been conceived and no 
other is practicable of establishment. . . . The 
way should, and I believe will, be found by 
which we may take our proper place in a 
movement so fundamental to the progress of 
peace.” 

The Root formula, as revised by Sir Cecil 
Hurst and adopted by the committee of 
jurists, provides that the World Court shall 
not, without the consent of the United 
States render an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute to which the United States is a 
party, or in which it claims an interest, or 
touching any question other than a dispute, 
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in which it claims an interest. This modi- 
fication is in substance similar to the fifth 
reservation of the Senate which was re- 
jected by the conference of signatories to 
the protocol, with some slight reservations 
which do not affect the major purpose of 
the court. The credit for this achievement 
belongs chiefly to Elihu Root and comes as 
a climax to his career as one of America’s 
foremost statesmen. 

The entrance of the United States to the 
World Court is a fitting sequel to the re- 
cently negotiated Kellogg treaty for the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy and the acceptance of which 
by practically all of the leading powers 
should pave the way for further limitation 
of both naval and military armament. It is 
even conceivable that in time the American 
antipathies toward “entangling foreign al- 
liances” will relax sufficiently to even fill 
the vacant seat at the League of Nations. 


o, o, °, 
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GIANT BANK MERGERS AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


HERE is much food for thought in 

the fact that within the past two 

months, and since the first of the 

year, not less than two billions of resources 

are withdrawn from the national banking 

system owing to the merger operations in- 

volving the absorption of national banks 
under trust company charters. 

Hardly has the banking community re- 
covered its breath after the announcement 
of the two billion merger between the Guar- 
anty Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, when 
along comes the confirmation of another 
big alliance between the Central Union 
Trust Company and the Hanover National 
Bank of this city. The combined banking 
resources of these two organizations is 
over $700,000,000, with net deposits of 
over $400,000,000, and when capital in- 
crease becomes effective, the total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits will approxi- 
mate $100,000,000. 

The latest two big merger operations in 
New York acquire added significance from 
the fact that in each proceeding the na- 
tional bank relinquishes its charter and the 
larger organizations continue under the re- 
spective trust company charters. In other 
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words, or figures, the Guaranty-Commerce 
and the Central Union-Hanover consolida- 
tions will mean the withdrawal of over 
$1,300,000,000 resources from the national 
banking system. This cuts a deep dent 
in the increase of $2,424,000,000 resources 
reported by all national banks of the coun- 
try during the past year. At the close of 
1928 there were 7635 national banks re- 
porting aggregate resources of $30,589,156,- 
000 as compared with $41,865,784,000 re- 
ported by 18,965 trust companies and state 
banks earlier in the past year. 


It is not only in New York, but also in 
other cities of the country that the trend 
toward trust company charters in connec- 
tion with merger operations, has become 
more pronounced. This is particularly true 
of mergers in Chicago, St. Louis and several 
other cities. In Chicago the union be- 
tween the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank with the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company has just become effective 
under the charter of the trust company, and 
involving a transfer of about $650,000,000 
banking resources of the Continental to the 
trust company classification, giving the 
combined Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company resources of $1,162,977,000; 
deposits $868,019,729 invested capital of 
$164,000,000. 

In St. Louis, two recent large mergers 
represented another substantial diversion 
of banking resources from national to state 
charter jurisdiction. One was the merger 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
with the Merchants-Laclede National. The 
second is the consolidation of the National 
Bank of Commerce with the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 


On the other hand, the tendency has been 
in the other direction in California and 
following the conversion of the big Bank of 
Italy into a national bank. The most im- 
portant negotiation since then is the con- 
solidation of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles with the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust and Savings Bank, in- 
volving resources of over $600,000,000. 


o, °, o, 
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The second Southern Trust Conference will 
be held in Atlanta,Ga., April 19th and 20th, 
under the auspices of the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK AS 
TRUSTEE FOR REPARA- 
TIONS PAYMENTS 


T is truly a grandiose vision which 
comes to us from Paris where the 
Experts’ Committee on Reparations 
are deliberating on how much and under 
what conditions Germany will be finally per- 
mitted to pay for its colossal war blunder. 
The idea is nothing less than a great interna- 
tional bank which shall handle not only 
the reparations payments, estimated at 
around eight to nine billions of dollars, but 
also Allied debt payments to the United 
States amounting to another ten to eleven 
billions of dollars. The essential and pri- 
mary purpose back of the plan, the concep- 
tion of which is credited to the American 
chairman of the Experts’ Committee, Owen 
D. Young and Dr. Schacht of the German 
Reichsbank, is one of trusteeship and pos- 
sessing in many respects the functions of an 
American trust company in acting as trus- 
tee under an issue of corporation bonds or 
as liquidating agent. 
- The fact is significant in itself that such 
an international bank is fathered by the 
American delegates and such astute financial 
minds as Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan, 
Thomas W. Lamont, and having the en- 
dorsement of financial delegates from other 
nations on the committee as well as the 
heads of the big Central Banks of issue. 
But since the projection of the interna- 
tional bank as a substitute for the Dawes 
plan, and to carry into effect the reparations 
adjustments which may be determined by 
the experts committee and the League of 
Nations, the idea has captured the imagina- 
tions of bankers and economists on both 
sides of the water. 

The first reaction among New York 
bankers was one of prevailing scepticism 
as to the possibilities of such bank to serve 
a much broader purpose beyond a clearing 
house for payments and exchanges arising 
out of reparations payments as well as war 
debts. To give weight to cable dispatches 
from Paris it would seem that there is 
serious consideration to establishing this 
bank as a nucleus for a super-international 
bank which may serve not only as inter- 
mediary in exchanges between the big Cen- 
tral banks of issue, but also become eventu- 
ally custodian of the world’s gold reserves, 
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obviating the fluctuations in exchanges and 
also the constant transfer of yellow metal 
in response to money rates. The principle 
would be in effect much the same as pro- 
vided by the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the gold settlement fund 
at Washington. 

Since the war and as a consequence of 
the violent international economic reactions, 
there has been much theorizing as to the 
need for improved and more modern ma- 
chinery to handle international banking and 
credit engagements. The idea of an inter- 
national bank for such purposes is feasible 
enough, but reduced to practical terms, 
there arise the seemingly bridgeless chasms 
and insuperable obstacles created by inter- 
national antagonisms and the possibilities 
of political interference or dominance which 
would inevitably arise. For the time being, 
such difficulties would be sufficient to test 
any proposed international bank or trust 
company to which may be delegated the 
task of confining itself to reparations with 
a possibility of assuming exchange functions 
in connection with the payment of interna- 
tional war debts. 

oo & 
STOCK EXCHANGE LOANS IN 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HAIRMAN McKENNA of the Mid- 
land Bank, Limited, of London, in 

addressing the annual meeting of 
shareholders, directs attention to a rather 
striking comparison between the amount 
of England’s banking resources employed 
in financing day to day business on the 
Stock Exchange with the enormous quantity 
of bank money lent in the New York stock 
market. Based on November, 1928, aver- 
ages, the London clearing banks together 
had only £148 millions lent on call or at 
short notice out of total! earning assets of 
£1,637 millions, and of the amount loaned 
it appears that not more than one-half of 
short money was employed for loans for 
financing Stock Exchange business, as indi- 
cated by the Midland Bank operations 
alone. In New York City the reporting 
member banks for their own and out-of- 
town account had an average in November 
of four times the total money at call and 
short notice of all the London clearing 
banks, loaned in the stock market or money 
market elsewhere. 
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RECIPROCITY TAX LAW 
UPHELD 


HE movement for reciprocal ex- 
emption between the states of in- 

heritance taxes on intangible prop- 
perty of non-resident decedents, and as 
a short cut toward relief from multiple 
death taxes, is rapidly gaining nation-wide 
and universal acceptance. Favorable ac- 
tion is anticipated from legislatures now in 
session where such reciprocal bills are pend- 
ing and which will place a big majority of 
the states in the reciprocal column. The 
New York legislature has just passed a bill 
extending death tax reciprocity to foreign 
countries, which automatically establishes 
reciprocal relations with the Provinces of 
Ontario in Canada. 

Another encouraging factor is the judicial 
ratification of inheritance tax reciprocity 
wherever questions of appraisal or inter- 
pretation come before the courts. A recent 
decision by the Court of Common Pleas, 
of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, in Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania vs. Taylor, the 
court upheld the reciprocal treaty between 
New York and Pennsylvania. The issue 
was brought up on an appeal by executors 
and trustees under will of Henry R. Taylor, 
late of New York City, deceased, from an 
appraisement of property made for transfer 
tax purposes against estate of decedent. 

Henry R. Taylor died on December 4, 
1925, leaving among his assets shares of 
stock of Pennsylvania corporations. The 
executors requested the Auditor-General to 
issue his waivers permitting transfer of such 
stocks. The Auditor-General replied that 
these stocks, owned by a decedent, who at 
time of death was domiciled in New York, 
were not liable for transfer inheritance tax 
in Pennsylvania, that no waiver or consent 
by the Auditor-General was necessary. Re- 
lying upon said reply, the executors and 
trustees transferred some of their stocks. 
About April 12, 1918, the transfer inherit- 
ance tax appraiser appraised these stocks 
as taxable for transfer inheritance tax pur- 
poses. Pennsylvania has a reciprocity clause. 

. It was held that the intention of the As- 
sembly of the State of New York, by en- 
acting Sec. 248-p of the New York tax law 
intended to exempt the residents of other 
states having reciprocity exemption from 
any and all transfer inheritance taxes. Ap- 
praisement declared null and void. 
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CORPORATIONS WHICH SET A 
GOOD EXAMPLE 


Fe miHE Federal Reserve has admittedly 
lost control of the speculative move- 
—— ment in the stock market because 
of the increasing volume of brokers loans 
for “corporations and others” which flow 
into Wall Street, and counteracting the re- 
duction of speculative loans by banks and 
trust companies. Since the evils of the 
present speculative situation are largely 
due to the persistent diversion of funds, 
not amenable to discount rates or Federal 
Reserve influence, it is worth while to pay 
tribute to those big corporations which, as 
a matter of sound business practice, do not 
divert their surplus funds into speculative 
stock channels. Among other leading cor- 
porations which set such good examples are 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, U. S. Steel Corporation, American 
Radiator and others. 


In response to letters addressed to these 
corporations by TRust COMPANIES a num- 
ber of replies have been received, of which 
the following from H. Blair-Smith, treasurer 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is both typical and of timely 
interest: 

“Funds in the treasury of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company are 
being held for use from time to time in 
paying for new plants required to take care 
of the constantly expanding demand for 
telephone service. 


“These funds are available for tempo- 
rary investment for short and rather definite 
periods. 


“In employing them it has been the prac- 
tice for many years to place them in the 
highest grade of securities with satisfactory 
maturity dates. 

“We have found that the purchase of 
U.S. Treasury certificates, notes, and bonds, 
and tax anticipation notes of some states, 
counties and municipalities, fits our require- 
ments. 

“Tn cases where the maturity dates of any 
of these securities are beyond the period 
when the money is desired, we have pur- 
chased them under agreements with deal- 
ers of the highest standing for their re- 
purchase at definite prices at the dates 
when the money is desired.” 








(EpiTor’s NOTE: 





RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
OF TRUST SERVICE 


PROBLEMS OF CONSERVATION AND 


INVESTMENT 


JAMES H. PERKINS 


President of The Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York 





The publisher of TRusT COMPANIES is indebted to the president of 


the first trust company in the United States, acquiring trust powers over one hundred 
years ago, giving emphasis to experience and convictions, bearing not only upon the 
past and present but also visualizing the broadening field of usefulness as well as at- 
tendant responsibilities which must kindle the zeal and faith of all those engaged in 
trust service. “The type of trust management,” he says, “that looks ahead, that is willing 
and competent to assume broader obligations, and places the ideals of service ahead of 
profit, will in the long run obtain the largest rewards.” 


Hik records of trust company steward- 
ship of estates and trusts in the United 
States cover a period of over one hun- 
dred years, as that length of jtime has 
elapsed since corporate organizations were 
first vested with fiduciary powers. The thou- 
sands of estates and billions of trust funds 
which have been safely and efficiently ad- 
ministered during the past century are evi- 


dence of the public confidence and faith 
which responsible trust company manage- 
ment today commands, and the experience 


gained in the administration of such trusts 
affords a most helpful background in han- 
dling the ever-increasing business confided to 
their care. 

The history of American trust companies 
is both interesting and inspiring in its un- 
folding of the usefulness and increasingly 
broader scope of trust service. But what 
interests all progressive and forward-looking 
men engaged in trust work is the challenge 
that the future holds forth for greater op- 
portunities as well as responsibilities. Al- 
though trust business has grown enormously 
in volume, and corporate trustees have shown 
their ability to readily adapt their functions 
to new complexities of business, finance, in- 
vestments and property conservation, it is 
well to bear in mind the fact that the funda- 
mentals of trusteeship have not and will not 
change with the years. Always, as the fun- 
damental bases of all trust obligations, there 
must be those attributes which create and 
justify public confidence, a keen sense of 
responsibility, unswerving honesty, and a de- 
sire to give disinterested and helpful service. 

With the vast accumulation of wealth and 


the wide distribution of prosperity in this 
country, the trust companies share with the 
bankers the responsibility of keeping the ma- 
terial progress within conservative and con- 
structive channels. The future growth of 
trust business will depend upon the degree 
of responsibility with which trust officers 
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approach their problems and the skill with 
which the work is handled. We must re- 
member that the responsibilities and com- 
plications involved in the administration of 
trusts are larger than in any other phase of 
financial service. 

Courage is one of the qualities which will 
be more and more tested with the ever-broad- 
ening field of trust service. It is not suffi- 
cient to observe the letter of the trust in- 
strument and to faithfully perform the 
mechanical and accounting tasks that are re- 
quired. There is abroad a new and finer 
spirit of public service. We find it in the 
highest types of industrial and _ business 
management. The human contact and the 
unselfishness which should be ever present 
in the right kind of trust service will win 
the largest returns in building up the vol- 
ume of business. 


Willingness to Assume Broader Obligations 
There is no field of endeavor that holds 


out a more inviting prospect for the younger 
men who can visualize the vast field and 
responsibilities of trust service. More and 
more there is demand for the fiduciary to 
protect and conserve property, to safeguard 
investments, and to maintain inviolable the 
contractual relations of business and finance. 
The type of trust management that looks 
ahead, that is willing and competent to as- 
sume broader obligations, and places the 
ideals of service ahead of profit will, in the 
long run, obtain the largest rewards. 

At the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
of the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association in New York it was 
reported that 665 trust companies received 
in 1928 44,375 appointments as executors 
and trustees under wills. In 1927 the same 
companies reported 29,814 appointments. Last 
year, therefore, represented an increase of 
49 per cent. Going back to 1923, we find 
that the same companies were named as 
executor and trustee 5,899 times. This gives 
a measure of the rapidity with which trust 
service is growing. At the rate of increase 
represented by the 1928 figures, the number 
of estates to be settled by banks and trust 
companies is doubling every two years. These 
figures apply to but one activity of the trust 
companies. Their custodian business and 
other fiduciary activities are increasing at a 
corresponding rate. 


Emphasizing Responsibility 
We have been telling the people of this 
country that the trust companies were the 
most efficient and reliable agencies for the 


administration of estates and as custodian 
of securities; they have believed us, an 
they are in increasing numbers coming to us. 
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The size of the task assumed by us un- 
avoidably carries with it a corresponding 
responsibility. This is a subject on which I 
have repeatedly spoken in the past three or 
four years, and I am only emphasizing it 
again at the request of the editor of Trust 
COMPANIES. 

The bankers of this country in the han- 
dling of commercial transactions have built 
up an enviable standing in the community. 
Our bankers are the confidants and advisers 
of, and intimately related to almost every 
business enterprise of any importance. I 
ask my banker associates to look at the mat- 
ter in this way. The mere deposit of money 
in a bank is evidence that the depositor feels 
a confidence in the institution where he puts 
his money. How much greater the trust 
when we accept the duties of trusteeship and 
of administrator? 

Not a Task for Amateurs 

There is not the least doubt in my mind 
that the trust companies are better equipped 
than anyone else can possibly be to handle 
the multifarious and complicated duties of 
executor and trustee. But when I note the 
daily multiplication of “trust departments,” 
and compare the possible operations of such 
newly-formed organizations with the long- 
studied and elaborately-organized trust de- 
partments of the older institutions I wonde! 
if we are all taking this responsibility as 
seriously as we should. It is not a work for 
amateurs; it requires a combination of legal, 
financial and general wisdom that is neces- 
sary in no other activity. 

Protection of Investments 

Each of us should remember that those en- 
gaged in trust work are going to be held to 
a stricter accountability than in any other 
financial relationship. 

We cannot, I believe, content ourselves 
with carrying out what might be called our 
legal responsibilities. It is our business to 
see that our custodian and trust clients get 
the most skilled and the most unprejudiced 
advice as to the investment of their money. 
They look to us for this and we must give 
it to them to the best of our ability. In- 
vestment judgment today requires more care 
and more study than ever before, for the 
obvious reason that the field of investment 
is broader, more diversified, and we must 
know not only the investment conditions of 
our own country, but of the world. 

It is going to require men of broad train- 
ing and thoroughly honest mentality to do 
this work. It cannot be done by a man who 
is merely watching a ticker. It can only 
be done by a man who knows fundamentals, 
and whose knowledge is so broad that he 
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can judge the future as well as the present. 
Investment guidance must go along with the 
tremendous expansion of the custodian busi- 
ness. In one sense we have no responsibility 
here at all. But actually, if custodianship 
is interpreted to mean simply safekeeping, 
we are going to disappoint many. We must 
be prepared to give advice as well as mere 
facilities for storage of securities and the 
payment to the owner of his dividends. 

Voluntary Trusts Combined in Investment 

Fund 

In this connection I want to mention a 
new investment plan that the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company has just developed. The 
principle of the voluntary trust and the 
operations of the investment trust are well 
known. We have perfected a plan under 
which yoluntary trusts are combined in an 
investment fund permitting large-scale di- 
versification owing to the mingling of many 
individual trust funds. Under this plan the 
trust company functions both as trustee and 
manager of the fund, and assumes unlimited 
powers of management. In effect, each trust 
fund set up under the plan is a complete and 
self-contained unit differing from the ordi- 
nary voluntary trust in the important par- 
ticular that all uniform trusts may be 
mingled and invested at the sole discretion 
of the company. The theory underlying the 
plan is based simply on the idea that there 
is no essential difference between managing 
a single trust and managing a thousand or 
more similar trusts. Any such trust may be 
terminated at any time, the beneficiary be- 
ing then entitled to the return of his pro- 
portion of the net amount of all funds then 
constituting the total of the trusts. 

By this means it seems likely that the 
trust company will be able to afford the 
investor all of the advantages of large scale 
operation and diversification that have mude 
the investment trust so popular. 
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This is only another example of the way 
in which the useful and desirable activities 
of the trust company may be extended even 
beyond the fields in which they have here- 
tofore operated. We have before us an im- 
mense, but an inspiring task; one which will 
tax all of our abilities, our efficiency of or- 
ganization, and which requires day by day 
the enlargement of our vision and our ma- 
chinery to perform the work we are doing. 


Power for Good or Evil 

Bearing in mind the great responsibility 
and the obligations which attach to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, I can do no better 
than conclude with what I have said on pre- 
vious occasions : 

“T can picture in my mind the day not 
very far distant when the power of good and 
evil in our industrial life in this country is 
going to very largely rest in the hands of 
the trust companies, and when I say trust 
companies I mean the trust departments of 
national and state banks and trust com- 
panies. I think we ought to contemplate 
that very seriously when we consider that 
we have in our hands billions of dollars of 
other people’s money to take care of, and 
that the conduct of that trust affects not only 
the people who own this property, but affects 
the whole social and industrial structure of 
the country. It must make any man feei 
that he must act wisely and as fairly and 
as honestly as man possibly can. 


Avoiding Perils of Prosperity 


“The danger the United States has before 
it today is its rapid wealth. We have be- 
come rich beyond the dreams of any country 
in the world, and if we do not maintain the 
highest, cleanest and purest ideals in the 
conduct of that wealth, the wealth itself is 
going to sink us, and I believe the men who 


(Continued on page 567) 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Luhnow: 


March 8, 1929. 


I wish to extend my congratulations and best wishes to TRust COMPANIES 
MaGaAzInE on the occasion of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. During this long period this Magazine has rendered useful and 
distinguished service to the banking world, particularly to trust companies, in 
meeting the responsibilities and increased opportunities for public service which 


have come to them in recent years. 


Sincerely yours, 


cA. W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
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a THRIFT: 
| A Fable 


By Exrrtis Parker BUTLER 


HERE was once a healthy young Pig named Algernon. One day an aviator 
dropped a newspaper and it fell into Algernon’s pen, and Algernon read a 
lot about ‘‘Thrift’’ in the newspaper, so he thought he knew all about it. 


‘“Ab!’’ said Algernon. ‘‘Thrift is a noun; its verb is ‘to thrive,’ and ‘to thrive’ 
means to grow vigorously or luxuriantly. This newspaper says thrift is the road 
to joy and content. A word to a Pig is enough; I want to be joyful and content, so 
I shall now proceed to be thrifty and thrive, growing both vigorously and luxu- 
riantly.”’ 


With those words Algernon began to eat twice as eagerly as ever before, for 
eating is the only work a Pig does. In a month the Pig had put on many pounds 
of fat, just as a thrifty man works hard and spends little and thus saves money. 
All summer the Pig named Algernon ate and ate and ate, and he grew both vigor- 
ously and luxuriantly. He throve and he thrived and he thrifted. He became fat 
in the hams and fat in the shoulders and fat on both sides and fat in the head. 
He put on so much fat he could hardly waddle. He labored so hard at thrift that 
he became the fattest Pig in ten counties. 


“Ab!” said the Pig named Algernon then, ‘‘I am certainly the Wise Guy. 
Thrift is a great idea. I have laid up so much fat for myself that I shall never 
have to eat again.” 


Unfortunately the farmer came to the pen just then and kicked Algernon cut 
into the frosty yard, and slaughtered him, and made him into pork and hams «id 
sidemeat and bacon, and as Algernon uttered his last words they were, *' Alas! 
I see now I was thrifting for the Farmer and not for myself!” 


MORAL: The Pig who saves all his life and then invests in get-rich- 
quick stocks is thrifting—but not for himself. Don’t be an Algernon. 


From Ye Lone Istanp ALMaANack, republished by permission 
of the author and the Home Life Insurance Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HE prosperity of the American people 

is unique in the world’s history; no 

nation before has ever had such a 
rapidly mounting aggregate of wealth and 
in no case has it been so widely distributed ; 
a few have not profited but many; the gen- 
eral level of welfare has been raised through- 
out our whole country. 

There are some people who are inclined to 
draw an unwarrantable inference from ma- 
terial prosperity, namely, that it indicates 
moral, intellectual and spiritual poverty, and 
as in the past, great wealth and power of 
nations have led to moral decadence and 
national disaster, so a similar fate may over- 
take the American people. Very soon after 
the World War an Oxford professor made 
this statement in an article about America: 
“The rivalry in America which is power- 
ful and need not be an ignoble stimulus to 
progress, extends only to growth of numbers 
or material wealth or industrial output.” 


Passing Through a Testing Time 

This shows an attitude towards our coun- 
try abroad all too common at the. present 
time and to which I would reply in the 
words of Burke, “You cannot indict a whole 
people.’ Ours is not merely a material pros- 
perity; this prosperity extends also to the 
general well being of our people. This is 
seen in the marvelous support both by the 
government and state of the schools and 
through private benefactions of our colleges, 
universities and higher schools of learning. 
There has never been a time, moreover, in 
our history when there has been such a rapid 
increase of altruistic societies ministering 
to the needs of our people in every conceiv- 
able manner. 

The radio has brought to every hamlet and 
village lectures, music, comments upon the 
events of the day, political speeches, ser- 
mons and abundant educational material of 
every kind. Provision has been made in our 
great municipal museums for the education 


WEALTH IN TERMS OF TRUSTEE- 
SHIP 


GUARDING AGAINST THE DANGERS OF 
PROSPERITY 


DR. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


President of Princeton University 


of the people in appreciation of beauty in 
all its forms. There has been a universal 
demand for increase of business integrity 
and in general moral, spiritual and intellec- 
tual values have a place in the thought and 
aspirations of our people. Nevertheless it 
must be recognized that we are passing 
through a testing time as to whether pros- 
perity will be the basis of progressive de- 
velopment or our downfall. 

It would be well therefore for us to recog- 
nize the subtle and insidious dangers of 
prosperity, for prosperity always carries 
within itself the germ of its own decay, un- 
less we are wise enough to recognize it and 
determined to fortify ourselves against it. 
The dangers which lurk within prosperity 
itself may be enumerated as follows: 


Dangers Which Lurk in Prosperity 

First, there is a danger that the self- 
confidence which prosperity engenders may 
become self-complacence. The individual, 
looking upon the work of his brain and 
hands should not be led to say with King 
Nebuchadnezzar, of the Chaldeans, “Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built by the 
might of my power and for the honor of my 
majesty?’ And it will be remembered in 
this connection that the word came to King 
Nebuchadnezzar, “Thy kingdom is departed 
from thee.” 

Second, the power which prosperity brings 
may be regarded as a means to unworthy 
ends, for there is the danger always that a 
sense of power will dull other sensibilities ; 
the voice of conscience is stilled, the rights 
of others are ignored, the rules of the game 
which a man comes to play desperately are 
ruthlessly set aside and in extreme Cases 
power thus exercised creates a dictator and 
a despot and may lead even to acts of ex- 
treme cruelty, as in the case of the Roman 
emperors centuries ago. 

Third, prosperity for us all has the dan- 
ger moreover of a tendency, if not guarded 
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against, of the starving of the soul. With the 
growth of wealth and expanding resources 
of increased power, the soul within may be- 
come small and mean and base. The ordi- 
nary pleasures do not satisfy; there is a 
relish only for the higher spiced experiences 
of life and only abnormal diversions can 
take such a man wholly outside of him- 
self. The only thing that he would dread 
more than any other is that of which Con- 
rad speaks as the essential principle of man- 
hood, “a searching intimacy with your own 
self.” 

And finally there is a current opinion that 
prosperity is alien to religious impulse and 
aspiration. Many people insist that religious 
consolation and inspiration are to be sought 
only in times of adversity; with them it is 
only “out of the depths that they cry unto 
the Lord.” But it has always seemed to 
me a very cowardly attitude towards God 
to wait until one is in trouble, in sickness, 
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in sorrow or bereavement, before the soul 
comes to a recognition of that Higher Power 
to whom at the last it raises its pitiful plea 
for help. 

I believe that religion should make as 
strong an appeal in times of prosperity as in 
those of adversity and the appeal of religion 
to those in the midst of their prosperity is 
that their wealth, their power, their influ- 
ence, all of the blessings of prosperity, should 
be regarded by them as a sacred trust to 
which they are responsible to God alone. The 
idea of a trust which is delivered to our 
keeping safeguards us from all the dangers 
incident to prosperity and in the discharge 
of that trust we can realize in our own lives 
the Old Testament definition of religion, 
“What doth God require of thee but to do 
justly, to love merey and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 
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“Carry On....I Can Go No Farther”... 


SAMUEL JUDD 


(Written after reading a newspaper account of the inventory of a man's estate, which contained in the 
last paragraph this short, significant line—‘‘the 
appointed executor and trustee’) 


“Take up my burden’’—hear the challenge roll 

From silent men whose throats are stopped with dust; 
Who write this postcript in a witnessed scroll 

That bears unwritten there—‘‘In you I trust!"’ 
‘Carry my burden; you may have no soul, 

But by whatever gods are true and just 

You'll end my life work in the final goal 


Of my ambition, while in peace I rust.” 


The fading challenge echoes from the past 

And willing workmen do their expert part 

To serve the voice that ordered at the last— 
“Carry my burden when I must depart.” 

So passing men whose names by fate are drawn 
May go in faith that someone waits to start 
Where they have finished, and will carry on 
Without a soul, perhaps 


Trust Company was 


but with a heart! 
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“Trust Seseeiiee 


MAGAZINE 


[o the publisher of Trust Compantss it has been both a privilege and a cause for inspiration 
jo bear witness to the irresistable onward march, the wonderfully broadening range, general 
acceptance and fruition of trust service, which have marked the past 25 years of the so-called 


‘American trust company movement.”’ 


Silently and like a giant perennial, the virile roots of 


corporate trusteeship have penetrated deep and wide into every phase of the economic, business and 


family life of the nation. 


A fine idealism and noble spirit of unselfish devotion has animated those men who have 


helped to shape and guide the policies and refinements of trust administration. 


If Trust Com- 


PANIES has aided in this great work, it is chiefly due to the loyalty, friendly interest and coopera- 
tion of its friends engaged in trust work. In that same spirit the publisher gratefully acknowledges 
the encouraging 25th anniversary messages, among which we may reproduce the following: 


On Behalf’ of Trust Company 
Division 
A. V. Morton, President of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Vice-President of the Pennsyl- 


vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On behalf of the officers and members of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, I send you congratula- 
tions on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
TRUST COMPANIES. 

During the years in which you and your 
able publication have served the trust com- 
panies, we have witnessed an amazing de- 
velopment of the corporate fiduciary. 

Trust COMPANIES has worked faithfully 
in the interests of these institutions and has 
stood consistently for high standards of 
practice and a real conception of the nature 
of fiduciary relationhips. 


Your publication has watched closely 
changing conditions, has welcomed other 
banking institutions into the fiduciary field 
provided these institutions realized their ob- 
ligations, and has played its part in placing 
this service on a plane of high standards, 
ideals and ethics. Please accept my per- 
sonal congratulations on the accomplishment. 


From the President of the American 
Bankers Association 


Craig B. Hazlewood, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Pank of Chicago and President of the 
American Bankers: Association: 


I congratulate Trust CoMPANIES Magazine 
upon the completion of twenty-five years of 
service to trust companies and other finan- 
cial interests of the United States. 


In recording the progress which has ‘been 
made by trust companies during the past 
quarter of a century, your publication has 
had an important responsibility and has dis- 
charged it with notable success. I am con- 
fident that Trust CoMPpANIES Magazine will 
continue to be an important factor in the 
still greater development of trust companies. 

> & 2 


Trust Business in Its Infancy 


Seward Prosser, Chairman of the Board, 

Bankers Trust Company of New York: 

I understand that Trust CoMmPaANIrs is 
about to have a twenty-fifth birthday in 
March. As you know, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany celebrated a similar anniversary a year 
ago, so that we might be said to have grown 
up side by side. 
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We also have a very real point in common 
in our mutual interest in the development 
of the trust field, During the last quarter- 
century we have witnessed an increase in 
the volume of trust business which has been 
greater than all the years which preceded. 
In spite of this growth, I am convinced that 
the trust business is still in its infancy and 
that the next twenty-five years will see even 
greater progress than the period through 
which we have just passed. 

Let me congratulate you on your anniver- 
sary and upon the useful and constructive 
service which you have rendered. 

* * * 
Tremendous Expansion of Corpor- 
ate Fiduciary 
Charles H. Sabin, Chairman of the Board, 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 

I am very glad to be able to offer a word 
of congratulation and encouragement for 
TRUST CoMPANIES Magazine on the occasion 
of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

It has rendered good service in an impor- 
tant field of banking, whose growth to the 
importance which it occupies today has been 
measured almost entirely by the past quarter 
of a century in which your publication has 
served it. The tremendous expansion of the 
corporate fiduciary in the fields of individual 
and trust service during these twenty-five 
years has been one of the outstanding 
achievements of financial history in this 
country and, even with the amazing figures 
we find that it has reached today, I am con- 
fident that its usefulness is just beginning 
to be realized. All that your publication 
has accomplished in forming and guiding the 
public mind to an understanding of this serv- 
ice has been work well done. 

Hope that the years to come may witness 
a continued growth in this highly useful field, 
for both your magazine and the trust com- 
panies it serves. 

* oa om 


Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, Irv- 
ing Trust Company of New York: 

Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
upon the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Number 
of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. <A tremen- 
dous development has taken place in trust 
banking in recent years and still, beyond 
doubt, there remains great need for fuller 
appreciation and better understanding. 

In such a situation, a publication like 
Trust ComPANIES reaching, as I am _ in- 
formed, every bank in the country, cannot 
fail to represent a most important agency 
for good 


TRUST OOMPANIES 


Threshold of Greater Public 
Service 
Arthur W. Loasby, President Equitable Trust 

Company of New York: 

Allow me to extend my hearty congratula- 
tion and good wishes on the twenty-fifth birth- 
day of your magazine Trust COMPANIES. AS 
the national organ of the trust companies you 
have most ably chronicled in the last two and 
one-half decades the developments in Ameri- 
can trust company history. 

We are today, I believe, merely on the 
threshold of our scope and capacity for pub- 
lic service. The enormous growth of the per- 
sonal trust is the outstanding feature in trust 
company service, and in years to come will 
accrue substantially to the benefit of the 
public and also the trust companies. The 
insurance trust idea also gives promise of 
great development. 

In my judgment the past twenty-five years 
will look small in comparison to the twenty- 
five which we are now entering. 

~ * a 


Edward C. Delafield, President, The Bank of 
America, National Association, New York: 
The idea of corporate trusteeships in a 

large way is a development of the past 

twenty-five years, coincident with the life of 

Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. The two have 

grown together, and now practically every 

large individual trust uses either solely or 
with an individual a corporate trustee in 
connection with its management. The idea 
is one which is preached not only by the 
interested corporations, but by lawyers and 
industrialists as well, and has become the 
regular practice in large affairs. 

Trust COMPANIES Magazine should be 
given much credit for this development. 


* * * 


Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman of Board, Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, New York: 
I congratulate Trust COMPANIES on what 
it has accomplished in its twenty-five years 
of life When it started, I doubted whether 
it could handle its subject so as to make of 
the magazine a readable and attractive 
monthly and at the same time a valuable 
trade paper. I consider that it has done 
both. I find every number full of important 
information for trust company officers and 
employees. At the same time it contains a 
great deal of personal information and gossip 
that relieves the magazine of any tendency 
to heaviness or too much shop. I think that 
if it could be read regularly by a substantial 
portion of all a trust company’s workers, it 
would improve such company’s service. 
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Loyalty to High Vision 
Uzal A. McCarter, President Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey: 
Looking back over the remarkable develop- 
ment of the trust company idea which has 
taken place over the past twenty-five years, 
I am impressed with the part that Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine has played. I do not 
know of any other single factor which has 
been more important in solidifying our ideals 
into a national sentiment and in keeping the 
character of our service on a high ethical 
plane than TrusT COMPANIES Magazine. 
Wide public acceptance of the trust com- 


pany idea is only now beginning to take 
place. This is the tribute to twenty-five years 


of foresight and loyalty to a high vision. The 
future is extraordinarily bright and it is 
my feeling that the need for your magazine 
is greater than ever before, for with wide 
public acceptance come temptations to loose 
management and inadequate training. Your 
magazine has a great office to fulfill in com- 
bating these tendencies, a mission as impor- 
tant for the next twenty-five years as it has 
been helpful and beneficial during the past. 
* * * 


F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Bank and 

Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

I note with pleasure your approaching an- 
niversary, after twenty-five years of success- 
ful operation. 

I well remember the small beginning made 
by you, under the patronage, and in a way 
the influence, of the officers of the Trust 
Company Division at that time. I have 
watched the growth of your magazine, and 
have continuously contributed to its support 
during these twenty-five years, and think sin- 
cere congratulations should be extended to 
you, not only for the success of the magazine, 
but the high character and general tone of 
your reading matter, as well as the character 
of your advertising. You have kept it strictly 
in the interest of trust companies and fidu- 
ciaries doing a trust business, and as long as 
you maintain your present standard, 
should meet with success, and prosper. 

I certainly wish for you and your publica- 
tion, a continuation of success. 

* * a 


George F. Rand, President 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


I want to congratulate you upon the fine 


you 


Marine Trust 


service which Trust COMPANIES Magazine 
has rendered during its twenty-five years 


of existence. Our officers find material con- 
tained in your publication very helpful and 
instructive. With best wishes for the future. 
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Albert A. Jackson, President Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of Trust CoMPANIES brings to my mind the 
place it had secured among banking journals 
even at the early period of its existence. 

With my knowledge of the care which you 
were devoting to the proper reporting of 
financial matters and the happenings of in- 
terest to our institutions, I remember my 
pleasure, when as president for the time be- 
ing of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association, I had the 
honor some twenty years ago to preside at 
the convention, to rule that there should be 
spread upon the minutes of the proceedings 
commendation from the floor by several of 
the delegates of the worth to trust com- 
panies at large of the magazine, and of your 
able management. That this value has con- 
tinued and increased during the succeeding 
years and that your guidance still remains 
should be a satisfaction to its subscribers 
and readers. 

* * * 


John H. Mason, President Bank of North 
America and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. and former President of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. 

It is a pleasure to extend our most hearty 
congratulations upon the occasion of TRUST 
CoMPANIES twenty-fifth anniversary and to 
wish you a continuation of the success which 
your good work so richly deserves. 

* * * 


J. Willison Smith, President, The Real Estate 
Land Title and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia: 

It has just been brought to my attention 
that your splendid magazine is about to cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary. I kave 
been a reader of your magazine for many 
years and I desire to take this opportunity 
of letting you know how much I have ap- 
preciated the many valuable articles appear- 
ing in your magazine on banking and trust 
company problems. With best wishes for the 
continued success of your,magazine. 

S. “be * 


H. Ennis Jones, Vice-President, Franklin Trust 

Company of Philadelphia: 

Your publication occupies a unique posi- 
tion among the banking periodicals of our 
country, in that it seems almost universally 
read by officials of trust companies, and I 
personally find its contents to be most in- 
structive and exceedingly helpful because 
they are based on practical experience, which 
after all is the foundation of most worth 
while accomplishments. 
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Fostering Sound Attorney 
Relations 
W. J. Kommers, Vice-President and Trust Of- 
ficer, The Old National Bank and Union 

Trust Company, Spokane, Washington: 

In common with trust officers all over the 
country, I want to congratulate C. A. 
Luhnow, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Trust ComPANIEs, on the 
high character of his publication and on its 
success. 

Trust CoMPANIES has exerted tremendous 
influence in building up trust business. I do 
not know where it would be today if it were 
not for this medium. It has made it possible 
to advance the business by many years. It 
has been in the forefront of every worth while 
movement in this difficult but important field 
for a quarter of a century. 

We find Trust Compantirs invaluable in 
bringing to us the experience and the thinking 
of others. Brother Luhnow has been of par- 
ticular help to us in our problem of attorney 
relations and in many other ways. We are 
proud of him and of his publication and wish 
them many more years of usefulness. 

* * * 


Keeping Pace With 


American Progress 
H. L. Standeven, Executive Vice-President Ex- 
change Trust Company, Tulsa, Okla.: 
During the past twenty-five years the bank- 
ing and trust business in America has been 


almost revolutionized. Trust companies in 
the United States in the past ten years have 
more than doubled their resources, and great 
progress has been evidenced on every hand. 
With the coming of great responsibility have 
come problems, common in their nature, for 
the solution by the leaders in this great 
endeavor. Trust companies have been led 
by the very necessity of things to find new 
ways and higher ideals for the conduct of 
their business that they might keep step with 
the march of economic and financial progress 
of America. 

One of the vital contributing factors for 
progress in this movement has been Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine. Founded on an intel- 
ligent understanding of the cause it must 
serve, it has ripened Curing its twenty-five 
years of existence into a great power for 
good among trust companies in this country: 
Always seeking material that would lift our 
profession to a higher plane you have estab- 
lished a fountain that gives refreshing and 
new ideas to a large field of trust company 
executives who are constantly endeavoring to 
improve their own business. 
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Melvin A. Traylor, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and former Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association: 
From your recent letterhead I observe 

that your magazine is approaching its 

twenty-fifth anniversary, which prompts me 
to extend not only hearty congratulations to 
you and your associates who have made 

Trust CoMPANIES such an outstanding pub- 

lication in the financial field, but I also felici- 

tate those interested in fiduciary affairs in 
having such an advocate as the magazine has 
always been and continues to be for the best 
practices and ideals of fiduciary functions. 

Personally, I am certain that the service of 

trust companies to the community is only in 

its infancy. The contribution they can and 
will make in the future is difficult to visual- 
ize. They and the public will continue to 
profit through the support of your ably edit- 
ed publication. 

* * 


F. F. Taylor, Vice-President, Illinois 
chants Trust Company, Chicago: 
Just a word of congratulation at this time 

of your twenty-fifth anniversary, in which 

your many friends in our office join. You 
are rendering a very helpful service to the 
trust companies and the public in general in 
the publication of your magazine and it is 
serving a real purpose for the men of our 
organization. Please be assured of our wish 
for your continued success. 

* * Be 


William G. Edens, Vice-President 

Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago: 

I am happy to know that you are cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine with a special 
anniversary number, and I am pleased to 
express my hearty congratulations on the 
substantial success which has attended your 
efforts. 


Mer- 


Central 


I recall the old days in Washington when 
you were the Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Evening Post. I have watched 
the growth of Trust CoMPANIEsS with the 
liveliest interest, and in my opinion you have 
rendered a splendid educational service to 
the trust companies of America, and I beg 
to wish for you continued success in your 
field. 


* * * 


Thomas H. Van Antwerp, Vice-President Na- 
tional Commercial Bank & Trust Company, 
Albany, N. Y.: 

Our congratulations on your silver anni- 
versary. We trust that the future may have 
much prosperity in store for you. 








Holding High the Torch of Trust 
Service 


Henry Payne McIntosh, Chairman of the 
Board, Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, and former President of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. 

Your twenty-fifth anniversary reminds me 
of many years ago when TRUST COMPANIES 
Magazine and the trust companies of the 
United States did not occupy the influential 
and important position in the business world 
that they now do and how wonderfully all 
of them have grown. 

The history of the past twenty-five years 
augurs well for their future and I am sure 
they are all going to assume a more impor- 
tant and useful position in the community 
than they now occupy. 

The public is learning more and more 
every day of the valuable services the trust 
companies can render their clients and their 
successors due in large measure to the ef- 
forts of TrRusT COMPANIES. 

How fortunate it is that the trust com- 
panies are managed by such careful and 
competent men as they are and that these 
men are educating others of the same kind 
to sueceed them, thus assuring the public 
that the trust companies will not recede from 
the position they now occupy. 

As to Trust CoMPANIES, I congratulate 
it on celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
and am confident it will celebrate its golden 
and diamond anniversaries, and many more. 
With the fervent wish that this may be true. 

* as co 


Edgar Stark, Vice-president and Trust Of- 
ficer, the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio: 

I ean searcely realize that twenty-five 
years have passed since your good magazine 
made its bow, yet I well remember the first 
issues and may I say to you that since that 
time it has been a wonderful help to me, as 
I know it has been to all of your subscribers, 
constantly improving from year to year, un- 
til in my judgment it now stands second tu 
none of any of the magazines of its class in 
the country. 

I heartily congratulate you on the good 
work already accomplished and wish for you 
and your publication more abundant success 
in the future. 

* * 


Paul H. Hudson, Vice-President Empire Trust 
Company, New York: 
We congratulate you on the approaching 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and extend our 
hearty wishes for continued success. 
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Aksel K. Bodholdt, President Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Chicago and Vice- 
President Central Trust Company of Illi- 
nois, Chicago: 

I want to take this occasion to extend my 
heartiest congratulations to you upon the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine and to assure you of the 
high regard in which that magazine is held 
by trust company men. You and your maga- 
zine have done more than anything else to 
raise the standards of the trust profession 
and it has been one of the notable contribu- 
tions to trust companies. May your work 
continue long and prosperous. 


* * * 


Carl W. Fenninger, Vice-President, Provident 

Trust Company of Philadelphia: 

It is with real interest that I have learned 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of TrRusT 
CoMPANIES. It has been a success in the 
past, not only as a means of distributing 
worth while information about fiduciary mat- 
ters, but also because it has had a large 
part in the education of men and women 
associated with fiduciary work throughout 
the country. It seems to me you have done 
one other notable thing and that is to hold 
before the companies doing a fiduciary busi- 
ness, and the people associated with them, 
a high standard of service. I sincerely hope 
that you will successfully continue the work 
which I am sure all your friends feel has 
been well done. 

* * ok 


Ralph Stone, President Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

May I now congratulate you most heartily 
upon your twenty-fifth anniversary? I can 
remember when your magazine first appeared 
and it does not seem that long ago. It has 
been well edited and has been a credit to 
the trust company profession, and I wish it 
many more years of prosperity—and the 
same to you personally! 

* * * 


Isaac H. Orr, President St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 


While extending our cordial felicitations 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Trust CoMPANIES, it is a pleasure to 
recall the splendid courage and enterprise 
with which you entered an unoccupied and 
unknown field of exploration. Twenty-five 
years ago there was practically no literature 
on the subject of trust companies. Your 
magazine has been a potent factor in supply- 
ing this need. Your continued success is the 
sincere wish of all trust officials. 
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John B. Larner, President the Washington 


“ea & Trust Company, Washington, 
Ode 


I wish to extend to you my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. 

This publication appeals to me more than 
any other magazine that I receive dealing 
with trust matters. It is so replete with in: 
teresting material and illustrations that 1 
look for it each month with great interest. 
You have done a wonderful work for our 
trust companies and I feel quite sure that 
it is fully appreciated. I have felt all along 
the value of your publication, not only to 
me, but to my directors, each of whom re- 
ceives the magazine every month. 

You have my heartiest wishes for 
dant and continued success. 

ES * 2k 


abun- 


George E. Fleming, Vice-President Union 


Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Congratulations on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of your wonderful magazine! All 
honor is due to you and your intelligent per- 
sistence and valuable efforts for the craft 
as an entirety. That you have succeeded 
abundantly, is shown by the position your 
publication has taken and the reliance 
placed upon it by trust company peopie 
throughout the country. I hope that you 
may be spared many years to be its direct- 
ing mind, ever alert for the interest of the 
great responsibilities that we represent. 

1 * * 


A. H. S. Post, President, Mercantile Trust and 

Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md.: 

I beg to add mine to the numberless con- 
gratulations that you, no doubt, will receive 
on the oceasion of the twenty-fifth birthday 
of Trust Companies. I do not hesitate to 
state that, in my opinion, your magazine has 
been a very real factor in the development 
of trust company business. 

Your publication has been generally recos- 
nized as a clearing house for the collecting 
and disseminating of the newest methods for 
administering and conserving estates and has 
been very helpful in its suggestions for the 
obtaining of additional business. 

* * oo 


Clark Williams, former President of the Trust 

Company Division, A. B. A. 

I heartily congratulate you and TRUST 
CoMPANIES on the twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Little did I realize what you both would be- 
come when I had the opportunity to help at 
the birth. 

With my best wishes for your continued 
success. 


COMPANIES 


George V. McLaughlin, President Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, New York: 


I am reminded at this time that Trust 
CoMPANIES is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the forthcoming issue and I 
want to extend my hearty congratulations on 
the event. Despite its quartor century exist- 
ence, we find it such a perennially youthful 
magazine in its constant alertness to the 
growing activity of corporate trus" services 
that it is always a pleasure to zreet each new 
issue. Please accept best wishes for a con- 
tinued career of usefulness. 

+ x *” 


Leo S. Chandler, President Calife .1a Trust 

Company of Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Upon your twenty-fifth anni-ersary we all 
join in extending to you and y>ur associates 
most sincere and genuine 
upon your successful 
COMPANIES. 

The high ideals for which your publica- 
tion has consistently stood, the grest amount 
of practical information which it has brought 
to those devoted to fiduciary activities, and 
the inspiration it has furnished to the 
achievements of the future have all contrib- 
uted to its value and success. 

With best wishes for the contim 
cess and growth of Trust CoMPANT:?s. 


congratulations 
management of Truser 


suc- 


* * * 


A. L. Grutze, Secretary, Title & Tru.t Com- 
pany of Portland, Oregon: 

TrusT CoMPANIES Magazine has ceen de- 
veloped into an institution by itself, what 
might be termed a university of education 
to the young men in trust work and a post 
graduate course to the older men, It is also 
an institution of human service to those 
whose estates have been conserved through 
the good counsel and wisdom printed in its 
pages. Its publisher is to be thanked for 
his twenty-five years of untiring and un- 
selfish devotion which have brought this 
about. 

* * * 


B. E. Emery, Trust Officer, The Commerce 
Guardian Trust & Savings Eank, Toledo, 
Ohio: 

We take pleasure in extending to you our 
congratulations on the occasion of your 
forthcoming Twenty-fifth Anniversary num- 
ber of TrRusT COMPANIES Magazine, 

Your publication has been an outstanding 
contribution toward the sound development 
of trust companies throughout the United 
States and you are to be congratulated upon 
the pronounced success cf your efforts. 
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A letter from 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
ann TRUST COMPANY 


on the subject of 


BANKERS» 
INVESTMENTS 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM st 
New YORK 


REET 


OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


Gentlemen: 
The large and well 


s Advisory Department of thi 
h with the entire in- 


d makes extensive 
curities purchased 
ts own account 


-organized Securi- 
tie s Bank is 
in day-to-day touc 
vestment situation an 
investigation of all se 
by the Bank either for i 
or for its trust accounts. 


te facilities of this department 
2 at the service of our correspondent 
banks or any other of our banking friends 
who may desire information with respect 
to any securities either in their port- 
folio or which they may be considering 


purchasing. 


ar 


Sincerely, 


ye Farmers' Loan and Trust Company 
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SCENES AND ABODES ASSOCIATED WITH THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA’S 
PIONEER TRUST COMPANIES 


The so-called “modern Trust Company” movemert traces: its genesis back over one hundred 
years and to the Revolutionary period 





—AND TODAY 
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A GROUP OF RECENTLY COMPLETED NEW BUILDINGS FOR TRUST COMPANIES 
AND BANKS 


(1) Bank of New York & Trust Company; (2) Equitable Trust Company of New York; (3) 

Union Trust Company of Detroit; (4) Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company; (5) State Bank 

of Chicago; (6) Chase National Bank of New York; (7) Guardian Bank Group of Detroit; (8) 
Industrial Trust Company of Providence, R. I. 
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Upward from 
Doubloons and 


Pieces-of-kight 
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[ue Bank of New York applied 
exact values to domestic exchange 
transactions in days when many kinds 
of money circulated and barter still 
ruled trade. The step to close calcula- 
tions in foreign exchange dealings was 
a short one, and from the small trans- 
fers of the late Eighteenth Century 
grew the great Twentieth Century 
business, with its ramifications to all 
parts of the world. The Foreign De- 
partment of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Co. renders service brought 
to present-day effectiveness by more 
than a hundred. years of experience. 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


Uptown Office 
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Ye Beginnings 
of Trust Companies in the United States 


STUDY OF EARLY RECORDS AND LEGISLATIVE GRANTS 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and Chairman 
Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 








(Epiror’s NoTE: Mr. Stephenson devoted considerable pains and research to sift the 
earliest available records and to trace actual inceptions of trust company service. The task 
was a difficult one because of misnomers and the time which often intervened between 
grant of trust powers and the first exercise of fiduciary functions. The information pre- 
sented herewith is to a large extent from original sources and throws much new light 
upon the genesis and early development of the trust company movement in this country.) 


ITHIN the span of two decades, 

1820 to 1840, lie the beginnings of 

trust company service in the United 
States. Before 1820 the few instances of 
trust service so-called rendered by corpora- 
tions were not trust service as we under- 
stand it today. Since 1840 we have been but 
nurturing and developing the trust company 
idea that was conceived during these two 
decades. 

This article deals only with definite facts 
about the beginnings of trust company serv- 
ice, such as dates of charters, corporate 
names, grant and exercise of trust powers. 
The economic, industrial, and financial con- 
ditions of the country during this period sug- 
gest a later study—that of the causes that 
gave rise to trust companies at this particu- 
lar time rather than earlier or later in our 
national history. 


Before 1820 

Before 1820 the nearest approach to trust 
company service as we know it was made 
by the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, chartered Febru- 
ary 24, 1818, and empowered “to make all 
kinds of contracts in which the casualties of 
life and interest of money are principally 


involved; and to make, execute and perfect 
such and so many contracts, bargains, agree- 
ments, policies, and other instruments, as 
shall or may be necessary, and as the nature 
of the case shall or may require.” (Laws of 
Mass., 1817, Ch. 180.) The power to make 
contracts was construed as power to accept 
trusts, which interpretation was confirmed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts five 
years later in amending its charter to au- 
thorize the company “to invest all monies 
held by them for purchase of annuities, or 
in trust for and during the lives of anv 
person or persons.’ (Laws of Mass. 1823, 
Ch. 34.) 

The trusts accepted, however, were not 
trusts in any proper sense of the word but 
were scarcely more than time deposits. The 
creator of the “trust” deposited his funds 
with the company under an agreement, and 
the company paid the beneficiaries, not the 
income from that particular fund, but their 
share of the income from all the funds of 
the company. 


Early Legislative Grants 
This use or misuse of the word “trust” 
persists throughout this period. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1824, the Legislature of New Jersey 
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chartered the Morris Canal and Banking 
Company and authorized it to receive and 
execute trusts. (Charter Laws of N. J., 1824, 
pp. 169-70.) Twelve years later a report of 
the legislature of that state reveals the mo- 
tives that had actuated it and other legisla- 
tures as well in creating “trust companies.” 
“As far as the public generally is concerned,” 
the report says, “the power of dealing in 
trusts and of borrowing money and, indeed, 
of dealing in exchange, are the most impor- 
tant of those conferred by the present char- 
ter (that of the Morris Canal and Banking 
Company). By these means, more perhaps, 
than by any other, capital from a distance is 
invited to, and employed at home, and pow- 
erfully invigorates local industry. By au- 
thorizing companies entrusted with similar 
powers other states have favored this policy, 
and are now reaping the advantages.” (Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey General Assem- 
bly, 1835, p. 259.) 


In 1836 the legislature of New Jersey re- 
ceived the favorable report of a committee 
to consider granting a charter to the New 
Jersey Trust and Commission Company in 
which the following reasons were offered 
for encouraging the organization of “trust 
companies:”’ “One great object to be an- 
swered by them is the inducement held out 
by them to the investment of foreign capital. 
In Europe, interest is so low at this time, 
not more than three to four per cent in Hol- 
land, and some other countries of great 
wealth upon the continent, that European 
eapitalists seek, and gladly embrace an op- 
portunity for a safe investment in this coun- 
try, upon an interest of five or at most six 
per cent. These trust companies are a great 
inducement to send their capital to this 
country to be managed as trustees for the 
employment of it. * * * Standing between the 
two most powerful and wealthy states in the 
Union, it is our duty to pursue every meas- 
ure calculated to aid our own citizens, and 
to call forth our own resources. * * * Foreign 
eapital, placed in trust companies in New 
York and Philadelphia, is now lent and ad- 
vanced to our manufacturers and agricultur- 
ists, and the whole profit arising from the 
management of that capital, is drawn from 
us to enrich our neighbors.” (Assembly Jour- 
nal of New Jersey, 1836, pp. 466-7.) 


In 1880 a special committee of the legisla- 
ture of New York, in recommending the 
grant of a charter to the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company, said, “Savings 
banks are intended for the reception of small 
sums, and refuse any other. The present 
institution is intended to begin where sav- 


ings banks leave off, and to take the charge 
and care of any amount which may be en- 
trusted to them.’ (Legislative Documents 
of the Senate and Assembly of New York. 
1830, Vol. II, Doc. No. 84, pp. 3-7.) 


The Committee on Banks and Insurance 
Companies of the Legislature of New York 
in reporting unfavorably on the application 
of the American Life Insurance and Trust 
Company for a charter in 1833, said, “* * * 
although it be admitted to be the tendency 
of trust companies to invite the investment 
of foreign capital, and although the rate of 
interest actually realized by the foreign capi- 
tals be never so low, yet if the premium 
paid by the country by way of interest either 
for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, or 
his trustee resident here, or both, be a rate 
of interest high in respect to the value of 
money; such investment of foreign capital 
will ultimately prove an injurious drain upon 
the country. * * * Your committee, there- 
fore, * * * have come to the conclusion that 
it is inexpedient at the present time to in- 
crease the number of trust companies, and 
thereby to increase the power by a combina- 
tion of interests, to extend loans to an indefi- 
nite amount at a high rate of interest.” (As- 
sembly Journal, New York, 1834, pp. 42, 59, 
155.) 

These and similar legislative charters of 
“trust companies” and legislative reports on 
“trust company” activities between 1818 and, 
say, 1836, have led James G. Smith of Prince- 
ton University to the conclusion that these 
early “trusts” were closely akin to if not 
the same in principle as our present-day in- 
vestment trusts. “The credit is usually given 
to England and the Continent for having 
originated the investment trust idea,” he 
says; “but it is here clearly indicated that 
the idea was thriving in the United States 
several decades before it is recorded to have 
been introduced on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” (James G. Smith, Trust Com- 
panies in the United States, 1928, pp. 244-45. 
All the quotations in this article of legisla- 
tive references to “trust companies” are from 
Mr. Smith’s book and not from the docu- 
ments, themselves. Ibid., pp. 239-282.) 

The words “trust company” and “trust” 
had very different connotations in 1829 from 
what they have in 1929. Let us not be con- 
fused, then, by these early references to 
“trust companies” and “trusts.” 


Grant of Charter 
This study of the beginnings of trust com- 
pany service in the United States groups 
itself under four heads, namely: (1) grant 
of charter, (2) grant of trust powers, (3) 
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“trust” in name of company, and (4) actual 
exercise of trust powers. 

Between 1820 and 1840 the following trust 
companies or corporations authorized to re- 
ceive and execute trusts were chartered: 

1818 Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston. 

1822 Farmers Fire Insurance and Loan 
Company, New York. 

1824 Morris Canal and Banking Company, 
New Jersey. 

The Life and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

1827 Newark (N. J.) Savings Fund Asso- 
ciation. 

1830 New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company. 

1833 Connecticut Life and Trust Company. 

1834 Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co. 
American Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, Baltimore. 

1835 Georgia Insurance and Trust Co. 
Southern Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, Florida. 

Alabama Life Insurance and Trust 

1836 Girard Life, Trust, and Anuuity 
Company, Pennsylvania. 

Charleston (S. C.) Insurance and 
Trust Company. 

Savannah (Ga.) Insurance and Trust 
Company. 
Oglethorpe (Ga.) 
Trust Company. 


Insurance and 


Western Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Columbia (Ga.) 

18387 Fairfield Loan and Trust Company, 

Connecticut. 

18388 Philadelphia Life 
Trust Company. 
North American Trust and Banking 
Company, New York. 

City Trust and Banking Company, 
New York. 

Lockport (N. Y.) Trust and Bank- 
ing Company. 

Erie (N. Y.) Canal Trust and Bank- 
ing Company. 

Globe Life, Trust, and Annuity Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania. 

Union Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, South Carolina. 

Brunswick (Ga.) Life Insurance and 
Trust Company. 

1839 United States Trust and Banking 
Company, New York. 

Howard (N. Y.) Trust and Banking 
Company. 

Farmers’ Bank and Trust Company, 
New York State. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Trust and Bank- 
ing Company. 

Trust and Banking Company of Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) 

Of these 31 companies three only—the 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance and Loan Company 
and the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company of New York and the Girard Life 
Insurance, Trust and Annuity Company of 
Philadelphia—have survived by any name 
and not one of these by the name under 
which it was chartered. 


Insurance and 


Exercise of Trust Powers 

It may be assumed in most cases that the 
grant of trust powers was contemporaneous 
with the grant of the charter, itself; but this 
was not true in all cases. 

The Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company under its original charter in 1818 
received power “generally to make all kinds 
of contracts, in which the casualties of life 
and interest of money are principally in- 
volved” which it construed as authority to 
accept trusts; but, as we have already seen, 
it was not until five years later that the 
legislature of Massachusetts specifically au- 
thorized the company to hold in trust moneys 
for and during the lives of any person or 
persons, thereby ratifying what the company 
had already been doing. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, which was 
chartered March 10, 1812, did not receive its 
trust powers until February 25, 1836, after 
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the board of directors had had the matter 
under consideration since February 4, 1830. 


Farmers’ Fire Insurance Loan Company 

The grant of trust powers in these early 
charters is rather general. The Farmers’ Fire 
Insurance and Loan Company (1822), for 
instance, was authorized “to receive, take, 
possess, and stand seized of any and all 
property that may be conveyed to them in 
trust, and to execute any and all such trust or 
trusts in their corporate capacity and name, 
in the same manner, and to the same extent 
as any other trustee or trustees might or 
could lawfully do.” 


The Morris Canal and Banking Company 
of New Jersey (1824) was authorized by its 
charter to “receive and take by deed or de- 
vise any effects and property, both real and 
personal, which may be left or conveyed to 
said company, in trust, and to assume, per- 
form and execute any trust which has been 
or may be created by any deed, bequest or 
devise as aforesaid; and the said company 
is hereby authorized and empowered to re- 
ceive, take, possess, and stand seized of, and 
to execute any and all such trust or trusts 
in their corporate capacity and name, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as any 
private trustee, or trustees, might or could 
lawfully do, and no further; * * * and the 
said privileges shall not be construed as 
legally to empower the said company to take 
any other kind of trusts than such as are 
usual with other trustees.”’ 

The only fiduciary capacity mentioned in 
either of these charters is that of trustee. 
Did the powers here granted, in fact, em- 
brace those of executor, administrator, guard. 
ian, and the like? That these other capaci- 
ties are not mentioned would indicate that 
they were not in the mind of either the 
incorporators or the legislators at the time. 
But an advertisement of the Farmers’ Fire 
Insurance and Loan Company August 6, 1822, 
refers to the advantage of a company over 
“individual executors or other trustees,’ 
showing that even then executorships were 
not altogether out of mind. They were, per- 
haps, exercised later without the question 
being raised. 


oJ 


When the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting Annuities in ’ 
18386 secured the amendment to its charter 
of 1812 granting it trust powers, the grant 


was more specific. It was authorized and 
empowered, “to accept and receive moneys 
or other property, real or personal, in trust; 
to accumulate the interest or income thereof, 
at such rates and in such manner as may be 
agreed on, or to allow and pay such interest 
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or income therefore and thereon, as may be 
stipulated and agreed on between the par- 
ties, not exceeding the legal rate of interest; 
and also to accept and execute trusts of 
any and every description which may be 
committed or transferred, with their con- 
sent, to them by any person or persons what- 
ever, bodies corporate or politic, or by any 
court of the United States or of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania.” Later in the 
act reference is made to the company’s act- 
ing as “trustee,” “assignee,” “guardian of 
any minor,” “committee of a lunatic,” ‘“‘re- 
ceiver.” But nowhere in the act is there 
mention of the company’s acting as “executor” 
or “administrator.” Yet it is recorded in 
the history of the company that it was 
authorized by the acts of 1836, 1853, and 
1870 to “accept and execute trusts of every 
description,” and to be “appointed trustee, 
assignee, guardian, committee, receiver, e.- 
ecutor or administrator,’ which indicates 
that these grants of general trust powers 
were construed to embrace all the usual 
personal trust services. 


“Trust”? in Name of Company 

Most of the companies authorized to render 
trust service from the beginning had the 
word “trust” as a part of their name; some 
added it later; others never have. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities is still 
going by the name that was given to it at 
the meeting of “Business men and men of 
‘apital who purposed to form a corporation 
for the insurance of lives and the granting 
of annuities” held in the Merchants’ Coffee 
House and Exchange at the corner of Second 
and Gold Streets in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber, 1809. (Harrison S. Morris, A Sketch 
of The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 1896, 
pp. 8-9.) 

The Farmers’ Fire Insurance and Loan 
Company, originally chartered on February 
28, 1822, received its trust powers through 
an amendment to its charter on April 16, 1822. 
(Senate Journal of New York, 1822, pp. 
1059-60, 1109; Laws of New York, 1822, 
Ch. 50.) In 1834 it tried to have its name 
changed to The New-York Life Insurance 
and Loan Company, to give up its fire insur- 
ance business so as to concentrate upon 
its trust business, but the Legislature de 
clined the petition, apparently because it 
did not approve the method of having the 
directors chosen by the stockholders instead 
of having the board fill its own vacancies 
and thereby give assurance of continuity of 
policy. (Assembly Journal of New York, 











1834, pp. 121-2; New York Assembly Docn- 
ments, 1834, Vol. I. Doc. No. 40.) But in 
1836, when it applied for a renewal of its 
charter, its name was changed to Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, by which it has 
been known ever since. 

In 1830 The New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company obtained its charter froin 
the Legislature of New York (Laws of New 
York, 1830, Ch. 75) upon the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee to study trust 
companies in general. (Legislative Docu- 
ments of the Senate and Assembly of New 
York, 1830, Vol. II. No. 84, pp. 3-7.) The 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company 
was later merged with the Bank of New York, 
which was established in 1784, and the con- 
solidated institution now goes by the name 
of Bank of New York and Trust Company. 

On March 17, 1836, the Girard Life In- 
surance, Annuity, and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia received from the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania a perpetual charter with 
trust powers similar to those granted The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities at the same 
session. (Pennsylvania Laws, 1836, Act 41.) 
The Girard later gave up its life insurance 
business in favor of its trust business and 
shortened its name to Girard Trust Com.- 
pany. 

From this it is to be seen that of the four 
trust companies still surviving that came 
into being prior to 1840, two had “trust” 
in their name from the beginning, one put 
it in later, and one has never put it in; 
while most of the so-called trust companies 
chartered during that period passed off the 
boards without having left any record of 
having ever sought or executed any trusts. 


Early Exercise of Trust Powers 

But we have not yet reached the heart of 
the beginnings of trust company service in 
the United States. That is to be found, not 
in charter dates or grants of trust powers 
or corporate titles, but only in the actual 
exercise of trust powers. On this last point, 
it seems, the record it still very incomplete. 
All that we can hope to do in this article is 
to make but a fragmentary contribution to 
knowledge of the subject. 


One of the interesting—yes, amazing— 
features of this study is the interval be- 
tween the date of the charter and the date 
of actual beginning of trust business by 
the oldest banks and trust companies. Leav- 
ing out of account the companies that will 
later be mentioned by name, we are giving 
below the date of the charter, date of be- 
ginning trust business, and interval between 
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THE OLD FASHIONED EXECUTOR 


Rare illustration by George Cruickshank, whose sketches 
illuminate the first volume of Charles Dickens’ works 


these dates of the trust companies that trace 
their ancestry either in direct line or, indi- 


rectly, through consolidations and mergers 

back to 1840 and before. 

Date of Date of First Interval 

Charter Trust Service Between 
1800 1904 104 years 
1808 1913 105-  “ 
1812 1916 Mo 
1814 1912 a Ss 
1814 1920 106. “ 
1826 1913 Sz | 
1831 1902 ‘te. Ss 
1832 1906 74 ~ 
1833 1903 Ww * 
1833 1917 Se. 
183 1918 Sf.“ 


The reason why these extraordinary in- 
tervals exist between the date of the char- 
ter and that of the actual beginning of 
trust service is, of course, that most of these 
institutions began their careers as banks and 
took on trust powers, through amendments 
to charter or through consolidations or mer- 
gers, only later—much later—in life. 

The Canal Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, for instance, dates its estab- 
lishment back to 1831, yet its trust business 
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began only in 1902. The following explana- 
tion, however, is given by one of its vice- 
presidents: “The present bank is the results 
of mergers and purchases of a number of 
other banks. Among those which go to form 
the present organization are the ‘Canal,’ 
which, while under the terms of its charter, 
had banking powers, was organized primarily 
for purpose of canal construction, and the 
Citizens Bank—both of which are very old— 
and, while I believe that the word ‘trust’ 
did appear in the name, the fact is that the 
first piece of legislation passed in the state 
of Lousiana which authorized the appoint- 
ment of a corporation as executor, adminis- 
trator, tutor or receiver was the law ot 
1902. This law did not permit appointment 
of a bank as testamentary trustee as no pro- 
vision was made for a trust until 1920, when 
our present act was passed permitting the 
creation of a trust which, in the event the 
beneficiary was a major, could continue ten 
years after the death of the testator or, if a 
minor, could continue ten years after reach- 
ing the age of majority.” 


The Four Pioneers 

The distinction of having actually begun 
trust company service in the United States, 
as the records now reveal, is shared by four 
companies, two in New York and two in 
Philadelphia, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company in New York and the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company and the Girard 
Trust Company and the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities in Philadelphia. 


First Trusts Executed in New York 

Eliminating the type of trust initiated by 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company in 1818 which, no doubt, antedates 
all other kinds of corporate trust service 
but which, as we have already said, is invest- 
ment trust service rather than the kind of 
trust service we have under consideration, 
we find that the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, while operating as the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Company, re- 
ceived the first agency, the first guardianship 
and, perhaps, the first trusteeship. They all 
were received in 1831. We say “perhaps” as 
to the trusteeship because we have no knowl- 
edge as to whether this was an investment 
trust or some type of personal trust—testa- 
mentary or living. 

The date of beginning of the actual exer- 
cise of trust powers, other than those in the 
nature of investment trusts, by the Farmers’ 
Fire Insurance and Loan Company, now the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, is not 
quite clear. At a meeting of the board of 
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directors on July 19, 1822, the appointment 
of a trust committee was directed, consisting 
of the president and six directors, whose 
duty it should be to superintend and agree 
to the acceptance and execution of all trusts 
proposed to the company. The records fur- 
ther show that the appointment of such a 
committee was made in subsequent years. 
One of the vice-presidents of the company 
says, “We find that we have trusts prior to 
the year 1836, but inasmuch as the records 
are incomplete, it will not be possible to fur- 
nish you with any detailed information ;” 
but he does not state the nature of the trusts 
that his company had before 18386. The rec- 
ords, however, do show that on December 10, 
1834, the president reported that by advice 
of the committee he had accepted a trust 
from the Mohawk Railroad Company and 
received a mortgage of their property to 
secure the payment of certain bonds. 

James G. Smith says, “The earliest trust 
on record by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company was from a railroad company. 
although it was not a corporate trust in the 
modern sense. On July 1, 1835, certain cer- 
tificates were issued by the Long Island Rail- 
road Company for a total par value of $100,- 
000. These funds were received by the Farm 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company from John 
Delafield, treasurer of the Long Island Rail- 
road Company, and were to be held in trust 
for the account of the said company, payable 
in three months, or to be continued to such 
further periods as said treasurer might de- 
termine, with interest at the rate of 4% per 
cent per annum.” (Smith’s Trust Companies 
in the United States, p. 275.) And Henry 
Wysham Lanier in his Century of Banking 
in New York, 1822-1922 (p. 301) cites this 
as one of the early trusts of the Farmers’ 
Fire Insurance and Loan Company. So, ap- 
parently, we do not yet have the date of the 
first personal trust received by this company. 


Inception of Trust Business in Philadelphia 

The Girard Trust Company, then the Gir- 
ard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, received its first no- 
tice of a trust under a will on December 21, 
1836, just seven months after the company 
was chartered. The will appointed the Gir- 
ard trustee of a piece of real estate to pay 
the income to the decedent’s daughter when 
she should reach the age of 21 years, and 
the trustee received the first rent on October 
1, 1837. The company received its first ap- 
pointment as guardian of a minor on July 10, 
1837, and its first item of cash under the 
guardianship was on August 23d following. 
Its first appointment as administrator with 


(Continued on page 546) 
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IN THE VAULTS and files of this Trust 
Q\ Company may still be seen many reminders of 
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New England’ s Largest F inancial Institution 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


Busy 


1. country at large is apt to think of New 
England in terms of cotton textiles only. As a matter of 
fact, less than 11% of the value of its manufactured pro- 
ducts is represented by cotton goods. New England in- 
dustry is amazingly diversified. Of approximately 348 
separate industries listed in latest United States census 
figures, 217 are represented in these six states. 

And New England’s industrial growth has been steady 
and sure, year after year. In 1880 the total value of its 
manufactured products was $1,106,158,000. By 1925 
this figure had increased almost sixfold to a total of 
$6,161,008 ,000. 

New England is busy today. And there are exceptional 
opportunities here for new industries—skilled labor, 
proximity to unexcelled export facilities, a great con- 
suming market right at the doorstep, abundant power 
and an ample supply of credit. 

It is our desire to give you any information you may 
care to know about New England. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 wk 1929 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 
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MR. DOOLEY 


ON MAKING A WILL 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


“T niver made a will,” said Mr. Dooley. “I 
didn’t want to give mesilf a headache think- 
in’ iv something to put into it. <A will iv 
mine wud be a puny little thing annyhow an’ 
if anny wan thried to file it he’d be lible to 
he locked up f’r contempt iv th’ Probate 
coort. Besides, I wuddn’t like to cause anny 
onseemly wrangles an’ maybe’ lawsuits 
wmong me heirs about who wud pay f’r th’ 
express wagon to carry th’ estate to th’ city 
dump. An’ annyhow I’ve always thoughi 
that if there’s goin’ to be ayether cheers or 
tears at me obsekees they shud spring fr’m 
th’ heart, not fr’m mercinary motives. If 
anny fellow feels like cillybratin’ me depart- 
ure let him do it out iv his own pocket. Thin 
I’ll know he’s sincere. "T'wud grieve me if 
some wan broke into song at th’ news an’ a 
sthranger was to ask: 
inimies’ an’ th’ reply 
iv his heirs.’ 


‘Is that wan iv his 
was, ‘No, it’s wan 

“So f’r wan reason or another I’ve niver 
made a will, but I’ll not deny it must be con- 
sidhrable spoort f’r thim that has th’ manes 
an’ th’ imagination to injye it. I’m 
sure I’d bust into tears whin th’ 


pretty 
lawyers 


wrote down th’ directions f’r somebody else 
to set in me rockin’ chair, an’ I can’t think 
iv annything that wud brighten th’ wurruld 


with me out iv it. But that wud be because 
I wuddn’t go at it in th’ right way. To be 
injveable a will must be at wan an’ th’ same 
time a practical joke on th’ heirs an’ an ad- 
vertisemint iv the man that made it. Manny 
a man niver has his own way till he has it 
through his will. Afther he’s dead an’ gone, 
he shoves his hat on th’ back iv his head an’ 
stalks up an’ down through th’ house, say- 
ing, ‘I’ll show ye who’s th’ boss here. F’r 
th’ first time in me life, now that I’m dead, 
I’m goin’ to be obeyed. No wondher that 
m°nny meek millyonaires comforts their de- 
clinin’ years with this amusemint. It is as 
Hogan says, th’ last infirmary f’r their noble 
minds. It’s a chance f’r thim to tache th’ 
family their proper place, an’ blow their own 


horns without havin’ 


th’ solo, 


anny wan _ interrupt 
Ephraim Snivvy’s Will 

“T was readin’ a fine will th’ other day. 
I niver see th’ lad that made it, but I think 
iv him, walkin up an’ down th’ lawyer’s 
office as he dictated it, whackin’ himself on 
th’ chest an’ saying ‘bedad’ afther ivry 
paragraph. It went somethin’ like this: 
‘Il, Ephraim Snivvy, bein’ iv a sound mind 
no matther what may come out in coort 
later, but ralizin’ that th’ repytation iv me 
onparalleled succiss in business has spread 
so far that I am lible to be called elsewhere, 
do make this me last will an’ testymint. 

“*All me money I lave to me faithful 
frind, th’ Confidintyal Chattel Morgedge 
Comp’ny, which I command to disburse as 
follows: to me devoted wife, Belinda Ann 
Snivvy, shall be paid th’ sum iv four hun- 
dhred dollars per annum, undher th’ follow- 
in’ conditions: That she shall niver marry 
again: that she shall wear a black veil f’r 
th’ rest iv her life in me honor; that she 
shall go to me grave wanst a week an’ dew 
it with her tears; that she shall be sorry 
that she often spoke to me th’ way she did; 
that she shall wear suspinded fr’m her neck 
a photygraft iv me framed in rhinestones; 
that she shall keep th’ ile paintain’ iv me in 
th’ parlor in good repair; that she shall not 
attind anny dance, banket, theatyre, wake, 
or other frivolous intertainmint. If she fails 
to comply with anny iv these conditions or 
if anny man undher th’ age iv eighty is dis- 
covered in her neighborhood, or if she is iver 
seen to laugh in public, I direct me exicutors 
to cut her off fr’m me bounty an’ turn her 
out on th’ wurruld f’r th’ heartless flirt she is. 

“*To me son Silas I lave th’ use iv me 
horse an’ buggy an’ two bags iv oats ontil 
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“WHO WOULD PAY F’R TH’ EXPRESS WAGON TO 


CARRY TH’ ESTATE TO TH’ CITY DUMP?” 


he has arrived at th’ age iv forty-five. If 
at that time he has showed a proper appre- 
cyation iv th’ thrust, th’ said property shall 
pass to his ownership undher condition that 
me name shall appear in letters a foot high 
on th’ dashboard. 

“*Me sicond son Ephraim I have pro- 
vided f’r already be lettin’ him get himsilf 
a good job in a blacksmith shop. 

““*Me son Elias, havin’ offinded me be goin’ 
to a baseball game, I desire that he shall get 
nawthin’ fr’m me estate. 

Kitchen Range in Thrust 

““To me daughter Eliza I lave th’ kitchen 
range in thrust. In this age iv fortune 
hunters, a father cannot be too careful, 
hense I direct that she shall not marry ontil 
she arrives at th’ age iv fifty. At that time 
if she sees fit to bestow her hand on a worthy 
young man who shall be acciptible to th’ 
loan comity iv me bank, I direct that she 
shall be paid three dollars a week out iv her 
mother’s allowance, th’ said fund to be 
known as “Th’ Gin’rous Eph Snivvy Founda- 
tion f’r Indygint Daughters.” 

“*To me faithful frind an’ nurse, Bedalia 
O’Brien, who has sarved me devotedly f’r 
twinty years, an’ who is now too old f’r other 
implymint, I lave me collection iv old medi- 
cine bottles. 

“*To William Waldorf Astor I lave me 
sthraw hat on condition that he changes his 
name to Snivvy. 

“*To th’ mayor iv Venice, Italy, I lave 
‘two dollars to erect a monymint to me an’ 
alter th’ name iv th’ town to Snivvyville. 

“<“Th’ rest an’ residoo iv me splindid for- 
tune I lave in thrust to me on’y frind, th’ 
Confidintyal Chattel Morgedge Bank, an’ 
direct thim to let it accummylate ontil it 
amounts to four millyon dollars. This sum 
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they will expind in erectin’ a chim- 
bley in white marble an’ goold on th’ 
Snivvy glue wurruks, said chimbley 
to be at laste thirty feet higher thin 
anny in th’s neighborhood, with an 
electric sign, which shall be kept con- 
stantly burnin’ with th’ motto: 
“Snivvy, he done it.’ 

“Yes, sir; it must be fun makin’ a 
will. Think iv th’ throuble ye can 
cause an’ th’ insults ye can hurl at 
ye’er innimies. I often thought ’twud 
be a fine way iv gettin’ aven with a 
man I didn’t like. Supposin’ Hogan 
an’ me had a quarrul an’ I didn’t 
have time to write a frindly biogra- 
phy about him, or was afraid I might 
go first. Nawthin’ wud be nater thin 
to put him in me will. ‘I hereby 
all bequests to me frind Terrence 
on account iv his bad habits.’ 


eancel 
Hogan 

“IT bet he’d be sorry I was gone. How 
he’d wish he cud have me back again f’r a 
while. 


The Spirit iv Makin’ a Will 

“T niver see anny wan that enthred into 
th’ spirit iv making a will so thurly as our 
ol’ frind Dochney. Ye didn’t like him, but 
I did. I liked him because he was so simple 
an’ sincere. Prudent fellows like ye’ersilf, 
that spind ye’er lives pilin’ up great stores iv 
good will an’ affiction an’ a comfortable con- 


science f'r ye’er old age don’t apprecyate a 


spindthrift like Dochney, who threw all 
these things away in th’ pursuit iv his plea- 
Ye thought 


tra 


sure, which was makin’ money. 


he was a bad man, but I knew him 














F’rR TH’ First TIME IN ME LIFE, Now THAT I’M 
DeapD, I’M GOIN’ TO BE OBEYED 
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“Reading the Will.”’ (From the original drawing by Thomas Rowlandson, 1756-1827) 


Here we have it scratched and scored 
By the tides of an impotent human soul; 
He that wrote it died abborred, 
And scarcely the bell had ceased to toll 
Ere they crowded together over the cake, 
Ferret-eyed women and keen-faced men, 


In the putrid well of his life to slake 


single-minded, innocint ol’ la’ad who niver 
harmed anny wan excipt f’r gain an’ was in- 
capable iy falsehood outside iv business. 
He wud pat a nickel on th’ back an’ say: 
‘Ye’re small now, but with a little incourage- 
mint we'll make a big sthrappin’ dollar out 
iv ye yet. He planted his money th’ way 
they do eyesthers an’ let it breed, sindin’ 
down wanst a week to haul out enough to 
sustain life an’ puttin’ th’ rest back in again. 

Wan mornin’ Dochney come in lookin’ as 
cheerful as an advertisemint iv a breakfast 
food an’ jinglin’ his key ring in his pocket, 
f’'r he niver carrid anything else to jingle, 
but made a practice iv exthactin’ car fare 
out iv th’-gran’childern’s bank with a pen- 
knife ivry mornin’. 


Dochney Revises His Will 
“*Ye’re lookin’ well, me ol’ buccaneer,’ 
said I, ‘It’s feelin’ well I am,’ says he, 
fillin’ his pocket fr’m th’ cheese bowl. ‘I’ve 
been with me lawyer all mornin’ revisin’ 
me will. I find I’ve left out a good many 


Their viperous throats, and wonder when 
The lawyer was coming to give their share— 
Slowly, slowly, the red seals break, 
Watch them marking his every word— 
How in life he had willed to make 
This one wretched and that preferred.” 
—Kipling. 


ol frinds. Ye haven’t a 
ye’er name, have ye? 


middle inityal to 
‘Give me a glass iv 
sas-prilly,’ he says. Well, sir; though I knew 
th’ crafty ol’ pirate, th’ thought suddenly 
lept into me head that maybe his heart or 
his brain had softened an’ he’d put me in th’ 
will. In that fatal sicond I bought two auty- 
mobills, a yacht, an’ a goold watch an’ chain 
an‘ shook me ol’ frinds, an’ whin I come to 
me sinses he’d gone an’ hadn’t settled f’r th’ 
sas-prilly. 

“Well, th’ fun he had afther that. All 
day long he wint around makin’ delicate in- 
quiries about people’s circumstances an’ in 
th’ mornin’ he was downtown puttin’ some- 
thing new in his will. He hadn’t been a 
popylar man. He had cashed in th’ affic- 
tions iv his neighbors arly in life. An preju- 
dices ar-re hard to overcome. But grajaly 
—that is to say, within a week or ten days 
—people begun to see that a gr-reat injustice 
had been done to him. He didn’t say anny- 
thin’ about a will. But he had a way iv 
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askin’ people did they spell their name with 
an aitch or a zee an’ puttin’ it down in a 
notebook that was very consolin’. His, rili 
tives begun to show a gr-reat inthrest in 
him an’ some iv thim come fr’m as far as 
San Francisco to cheer his declinin’ years an’ 
form vigilance committees to protect him 
fr’m fortune hunters. He was niver alone, 
but always had th’ most agreeable s’ciety. 


YeRe SMA Now- pur 

Witt A ITE INCOURAGEMINT: 
WELL MAXe A BIG STARAPPIN 
DOLLAR OUT W Ye Yer- 


—WHoO NIVER HARMED ANNY WAN EXCIPT FR GAIN 


"Twas ‘Uncle, that’s a fine cough ye have: 

wudden't ye like to set in this cool draft? 

Or ‘Cousin Andhrew, tell us that joke ye 

made las’ night. I nearly died laughin’ at 

it, but no wan can tell it like ye’ersilf.’ 
Stopped Paying Bills 


“He niver took a meal at home. He 
stopped payin’ all bills. He insisted on all 


babies born in th’ 
him. He _ insulted 


ward bein’ named afther 

people an’ challenged 
thim to fight. By an’ by th’ pa-apers got 
hold iv him an’ always spoke iv him as 
th’ eccenthric philanthropist. Rows if car- 
redges shtud at his dure an’ inside iv his 
house he debated with th’ thrustees iv biniv- 
olint institutions an’ prisidints iv colledges 
about their plans f’r new buildins. Wan iv 
th’ ladin’ universities sint th’ glee club down 
to serenade him. He was illicted vice-presi- 
dint iv Andhrew Carnaygie’s peace comity, 
thrustee iv th’ art museem, director in th’ 
Home f’r Wan Eyed Owls, an’ L. L. D. in 
Skowhegan univarsity. 

“Well, all times, good and bad, has 
got to come to an end, an’ wan day Dochney 
come in to see me. ‘I think, says he, ‘l’ll 
go home an’ go to bed an’ stay there. I’ve 
finished me will an’ me life is no longer safe 
fir’m th’ binifievonts. There's a prisidint iv 
a colledge comin’ to town. He’s an eager 
idjacator, an’ as I don’t want to die with me 
boots on I think I won’t see him. Here’s 5 
cints I owe ye f’r th’ sas-prilly,’ he 
An’ he win’t away an’ I niver set eyes on 
him again. He left a will in five lines, giv- 
in’ all his money to th’ good woman, an’ 
sayin’ that he thought he’d done enough f’r 
iv’rybody else by keepin’ thim in hopes all 
these years, which is th’ on’y pleasure in 
life.”’ 

“T niver cud undherstand a 
Dochney makin’ money,” 


sir, 


Says. 


man like 
said Mr. Hennessy. 

“He made it,” said Mr Dooley, “because 
he honestly loved it with an innocint affic- 
tion. He was thrue to it. Th’ reason ye 
have no money is because ye don’t love it 
f’r itsilf alone. Money won’t iver surrinder 
to such a flirt.” 


Copyright 1919 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By permission 
of author and publishers. 
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NEW campaign by Purse, setting 

sparks to emotions as well as stimu- 

lating reasoning—appealing to self- 
preservation, love, fear, as well as to logic. 
Written by a trust officer, replete with wis- 
dom, persuasive, interesting. Twelve brief 
stories of estates that were lost, and other 
estates that were menaced but protected. 


(1) A family divid- 
ed, an estate ruined, by 
a son's administration. 


(2) What happened 
to a doctor’s estate, his 
wife’s troubles, when 


he died without a Will. 


(3) How a man 
tried to run his de 
ceased brother’s store, 
and what his failure 
caused. 


(4) A widow who 
tried to settle an es 
tate, and how the ab- 
sence of a Will caused 
her annoyance and loss. 


(5) How a business 
man’s failure to leave a 
Will broke up a pros- 
perous, nation-wide or- 
ganization. 

(6) An_ indulgent 
mother, an ambitious 
daughter, a spendthrift 


son—the ruin of an es’ 
tate left in their hands. 


(7) The old Trus- 
tee who mismanaged a 
girl’s estate—and how 
it could have been 
saved. 


(8) What happened 
to Mr. Beldon’s life 
insurance when his 
sorinlaw bought a 
business with it. 


(9) The pleasant 
story of an old lady 
whose son planned 
wisely for the future. 

(10) How a prw 
dent father assured his 
daughter’s happiness 
through a Trust. 


(11) A story of 
happy cooperation be- 
tween a Trust Officer 
and a boy whose fu- 
ture he helped to shape. 


INTEREST IN 


Ce 
CY 


(12) How Mr. R. 
used life insurance and 
a Trust to fulfill his 
responsibilities to his 
family. 

@ 

Dramas that point 
to dangers and how to 
avoid them — stories 
with happy endings 
that inspire thoughtful 
consideration of how 
Wills and Trusts can 
protect estates. 

A moderately-priced 
campaign that prom- 
ises profitable returns 
for users. 

Samples and prices 
on request, without ob- 
ligation. Address near- 
est office. 


PU &- Se 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Headquarters for 
Trust Department 
Advertising 
Chattanooga 
Tennessee 
42 Broadway 
New York 
State Bank of Chicago 
Building, Chicago 
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For out of town Banks 


Prompt 


Correspondent Facilities 


WITH resources well over $65,000,000 
the Interstate Trust Company places at the 
disposal of correspondent banks a compre- 
hensive banking service under the direct 
supervision of competent officers. 


A unique feature of our many services is 
the handling of call loans, and we will be 
glad to furnish you with full particulars 
upon request. 
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THE TRUST OFFICER’S CREED 


DAILY PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


AND POLICY 
F. F. TAYLOR 


Vice-president, Illinois Merchants Trust Company 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


of Chicago 


Mr. Taylor brings to his reaffirmation of “the trust officer’s creed’ — 


in the light of new problems, responsibilities and opportunities—the qualities of an alert 


conscience and of mature experience. 


His accents are those of the trust officer who has 


fathomed pitfalls, struggled with the technique of rapidly accumulating mass of trust 
business and looking beyond, sees the great need of preserving personal contacts and 


the humanity of trust service. 


HIS trust business in which we are 
engaged is unique in the field of human 
endeavor. We are much in the public 
eye, charged with a public duty and a public 
service that is too far reaching in magnitude 
to be clearly appreciated by any one of us 
who is so close to the operations of our 
business. We have a public trust and a pub- 
lic weal that we must never neglect. Parents 
are looked to for the moral, mental and 
physical handicap or headstart that the child 
receives. The financial stability and integ 
rity of later life revert in the same way te 
the early schooling and outlook that parental 
discipline has ingrained. What trust officer 
is willing to state that his duties and limi- 
tations begin and end with the proper ad- 
ministration of investments and remittances? 
We in the administration of trusts must 
take unto ourselves not only the details of 
probate, trusteeship, investments and admin- 
istration of the estates committed to our 
care, but also the responsibility incumbent 
with parenthood, guardianship and leader- 
ship that looks not only to the dollar of fee, 
but carries that friendly interest and counsel 
which we would ask from a close personal 
friend in his guidance of and interest in 
our own family after our démise. Conscien- 
tious trust administration in its wider as- 
pects will never permit of the shelving or 
classifying as filable material of any of 
the individual trust relationships into a hard 
and fast category. This human interest is 
going to spell the success or failure of trust 
growth in the years to come. 
Each one of us must believe that the 
service that we are offering, whether it be 
to the living or to the dead, is for the 


In developing his “creed” Mr. Taylor avoids generalities 
and deals with the actualities of trust work.) 


real benefit of those who need protection 
because age, undeveloped ability or mental 
makeup make it necessary that they be safe- 
guarded. Every one of us must be our own 
judge of this when dealing with our clients 
if our consciences are to be clear and our 
trusteeships are to progress through that 
medium of public confidence that is essen- 
tial to our continued growth and standing. 


No Place for High Pressure Salesmanship 

High pressure salesmanship has no place 
in trust business but can and does each year 
place on the books of trust companies a good 
deal of business that cannot be justified from 


a trust viewpoint. I have no argument with 
trust solicitation, but I do say that it must 
be conscientiously and intelligently devel- 
oped by one who has the whole aspect of 
trusteeship before him and not by one who 
is looking simply at the getting of the 
piece of business under consideration. Too 
often trust agreements are entered into with- 
out sufficient understanding; wills are drawn 
setting up long term trusts that never should 
have been created, provisions included in 
agreements and wills or omitted as the case 
may be without regard to the needs and wel- 
fare of the dependent beneficiaries, often- 
times creating unnecessary hardships and 
lacking in the proper provision for the pro- 
tection of the beneficiaries. 

The conscientious trustee will occasionally 
find in discussing problems with a prospec- 
tive client that the soundest advice is con- 
trary to the business interest of the trustee. 
Proper regard for the high standard of our 
relationship should at all times require that 
our soundest and best advice be given to 
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the prospective client regardless of whether 
it be to our business interest or not. 

It is relatively an easy matter to systema- 
tize and develop the physical handling of a 
trust estate. The trust companies large and 
small can well afford to pay for this type 
of organization. The attitude of the official 
staff is, however, a very different matter of 
control. It is a matter of slow growth and 
laborious development and necessitates the 
most constant scrutiny and supervision. 


Conflicting Duties and Interests 

The pathway of the trust officer’s duty and 
responsibility is not always well defined and 
clear. Times innumerable we are faced with 
the conflicting duties and interests of the 
donor or testator, the life tenant and the 
remaindermen. Donors frequently are in 
the dual position of donor and beneficiary 
with the changing interest and attitude. 
Protection has been asked for various rea- 
sons. Corporate solidity and continuity has 
been given in good faith, with the real inter- 
est of the donor in mind. Can and should 
this fast agreement be broken or nullified? 
Again there is no general answer to our ques- 
tion. Each situation must find its own so- 
lution. Broadly speaking, we are grossly at 
fault whenever we allow the dissipation of 
an agreement through lack of enforcement. 
The testator’s commands and wishes are, 
however, another consideration. We should 
seldom be the judges of these provisions. We 
must carry on with the tools that he has 
given us, and the plans and specifications 
that he has laid out. 


The impossibility of looking back to the 
actuating influence that surrounded the tes- 
tator and determined his mind forbids and 
precludes us from adding our own interpre- 
tation to anything except the actual provi- 
sions of the instruments. At times, however, 
the testator has through liberal provisions 
given a latitude of interpretation that allows 
for the expanding necessities of the benefi- 
ciaries and the changing demands of the 
times. Then is the experience and judgment 
of the trust officer of immeasurable value 
to the life tenant and the remaindermen. 
Then are costly court interpretations, con- 
flicts, made or avoided and corporate admin- 
istration strengthened or injured. Fairness 
and respect to the expressed wishes of the 
testator must always be retained. 


The moral responsibilities of trusteeships 


are too often underestimated. To each trust 
estate must be conscientiously given the di- 
rect supervision of some individual who has 
constantly in mind the personalities, capa- 
bilities, mentalities and needs of the benefi- 
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ciaries, and who is free, able and willing to 
sit down and discuss with them their per- 
sonal problems with an open mind and a 
friendly interest no matter what the pres- 
sure of unfinished business may be overhang- 
ing him. Every investment left to a cor- 
porate trustee or purchased by it is entitled 
to constant scrutiny and review so that all 
of the aspects of investment may be period- 
ically considered, not by one individual, but 
by committees trained, conscientious and cog- 
nizant of the responsibilities that they ar® 
assuming. Once a decision is made to dis- 
pose of a security fot some vital reason, it 
is the responsibility of the committees to 
follow this dictate of their judgment and 
not be swayed by the hope of speculative 
profits of the life tenant or remaindermen. 


Individual Welfare and Public Policy 

Frequently we are placed in the dual ¢ca- 
pacity with the individual welfare of the 
estate on one hand and public policy on the 
other. The opportunities for the wielding of 
political and social influence through ac- 
quired companies may be enormous. The 
opportunity for political influence may be 
closely allied to our ability to obtain the 
highest price and best return for our trust 
estates. We must never allow the corporate 
trustee to degrade his position through ex- 
erting these influences, except along the 
narrow highway that will always bear scru- 
tiny. 

Many a closed corporation, large and small, 
is constantly finding its control lodged in the 
hands of a corporate trustee. Not only judg- 
ment but fairness must be offered in our 
management or sale of these companies. Fre- 
quently the minority interests in our con- 
trol have exerted the major influence in 
bringing about the success of the business. 
No fair decision can be made in regard to 
these companies without considerisg every 
aspect of the problem. 

Frequently trust companies refuse in ne 
uncertain terms, business that does not ap- 
pear to have sufficient fee inducement, either 
because of the size or the difficulty of the 
particular administration. We are concerned, 
and always will be, in earning a fair and 
just return for the services rendered, but 
in public work such as this we cannot take 
only the desirable business. There is a great 
necessity for trust service that cannot pay 
its own way. A certain amount of this busi- 
ness must be taken after complete realizs- 
tion of its necessity. 


Relations With the Bench and Bar 
With the growing appreciation by the 
Bench and Par of the value of the services 
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rendered by corporate fiduciaries comes an 
added responsibility to maintain and develop 
the strictest regard for the highest princi- 
ples of fiduciary relationship. The courts 
and attorneys have come to regard the ap- 
pointment of a trust company as fiduciary 
as a solution for their most difficult and 
delicate problems. To them we owe the 
highest degree of good faith, conscientious 
application and intelligent understanding. 
The development of the confidence reposed 
in us by them is one of the most fruitful 
fields of prospective business which is open 
to us; and in this development advertising 
and printed matter are of little assistance. 
Confidence is built on contacts, hard to es- 
tablish and easy to upset, which are strength- 
ened by a growing appreciation not only of 
the efficient business organization of a trust 
company, but upon the intelligent and ap- 
preciative interest brought to bear on each 
individual problem, be it large or small. The 
kindly judgment and experience of the well 
trained trust officer is of inestimable value 
to the legal fraternity and will there find a 
ready appreciation and fruitful dissemina- 
tion. 


Selection and Purchase of Investments 

A declaration of policy regarding the se- 
lection and purchase of investments surely 
has a place in any consideration of a trust 
officer’s creed. Unbiased judgment indepen- 
dent of any self-interest or profit must be 
exercised in the interests of the trusts com- 
mitted to our care. Protection from tech- 
nical liability may be had by specific au- 
thorization in the instrument but the moral 
responsibility still exists, and confidence ir 
trust company management is thus impaired 
The trust department of the modern trust 
company holds a unique position in its abil- 
ity to give to its customers and trust ac- 
counts disinterested investment service. 

The unbiased judgment of an investment 
committee precludes the oft heard criticism 
that the trust companies are inclined to im- 
mediately dispose of the deceased’s invest- 
ments and substitute only securities of their 
own selection, sacrificing both yield and pos- 
sibility of growth and appreciation. It 
should be our definite policy to hold only 
such securities as can be carefully watched 
and in whose success we have complete con- 
fidence. We cannot be infallible in our judg- 
ment, but we must exercise every care that 
it is possible to give to assure the minimiz- 
ing of speculative loss and investment fail- 
ure to our beneficiaries. 


Preserving Personal Contacts 


The amount of trust property adminis- 


F. F. TAyLor 

Vice-president, Continental-Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago 
tered by trust companies and the growth of 
the business is astounding, but therein lies 
a danger. Regardless of this growth, we 
must maintain the perscnal contacts and in- 
dividual service that are so essential to the 
proper conduct of our business and the ful- 
fillment of our duties. Small trusts or es- 
tates must have the same skillful manage- 
ment as those of larger size. A trust com- 
pany is a public institution in a large sense, 
and funds committed to it represent a sacred 
trust with relationships that cannot be han- 
dled by any standardized method, but de- 
mand management suited to the individual 
needs of the estate and those dependent 
on it. 

The outstanding accomplishments of our 
company over the past thirty years have been 
not alone the amount and growth of its 
deposits or the increase of its earnings, but 
its contributions to society by the services 
rendered to dependent beneficiaries and the 
large part it has had in friendly and sym- 
pathetic direction of those committed to its 
care in whose minds we have been able to 
instil habits of economy, moderation and 
self-control, better fitting them for the re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them by their in- 
heritance. 

We have not as yet begun the real growth 
of trustee work and service, and the future 
growth and prospects are unlimited. 
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THE SACREDNESS OF TRUST RELATIONS 


WHEN BRAIN AND HEART MUST ACT IN UNISON 


JOHN S. ROSSELL 
Cheirman of the Board, Security Trust Company, Wilmington, Del. 


CONGRATULATE Trust ComMpaANiEs very heartily upon having attained its 

twenty-fifth anniversary. It has succeeded admirably where others failed, and 

has filled most acceptably a long felt need. It has given a wealth of valus.ble 
information and good advice to its readers, for which all are deeply gratefu! 

In nothing has Trust CoMpaNnties been more helpful than in ineulerimg the 
sound principles of fiduciary duties and responsibilities and in upholdirg the <»ered- 
ness of trust relations. 

This brings to mind the tendency to minimize obligations and to treat ligi. 
the good faith that go to the very heart of every personal trust, attributable, per- 
haps, to the materialism that in this day permeates business in its varied forms; 
but it is nonetheless a most regrettable tendency and wholly at variance with the 
fundamental doctrine of trusts. 

It seems quite appropriate to say that an individual trustee must be capable 
of managing the estate committed to his care; he must be guided by the sole 
desire and purpose to administer the estate to the best interest of both the bene:i- 
ciaries and the remaindermen, without profit to himself; he must maintain pleasant 
personal relations with those for whom he acts; and he must do all this at any 
sacrifice to himself. Brain and heart must act in unison and there must be always 
constant care and abiding solicitude in every action. He who is not endowed with 
these happy faculties is out of place in a trusteeship, especially where it concerns 
the welfare and happiness of others. 


Relatively the same is true of trust companies acting through their officers.- 


These officers must be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of sincere devotion and 
ever conscious that the property in their charge has been committed to them in 
good faith and full confidence that it will be strictly conserved. If they are not 
by nature and training qualified to bring into this work these attributes they are 
disqualified. 

In the true sense the office of trustee is one of great dignity. A learned authcr 
has said: “Confidence always gives pleasure to the man in whom it is placed. It is 
a tribute which we pay to his merit; it is a treasure which we intrust to his 
honor; it is a pledge which gives him a certain right over us, and a kind of depen- 
dence to which we subject ourselves.” It would be scarcely possible to define more 
accurately the essential character of a trustee. 

Applied practically, in the specific case of widows and orphans, with many of 
whom in this day trust officers must deal, the personal attributes mentioned may 
have their finest display. No mere formal administration of the trust will be suffi- 
cient. The case calls for deep sympathy and patient treatment. There will be in- 
quiries arising from lack of understanding to be answered; there will be unreason- 
able expectations to be corrected; there will be deep sorrow to be assuaged; and 
the very best results to be worked out to provide for the unhappy family. Here 
must be shown the most kindly consideration coupled with the wisest administra- 
tion. Nothing short of this will fulfill the sacred obligation of the trusteeship. 

The reward is great. To have done something to console and comfort and help 
others is one of the greatest achievements in life and in no occupation is the oppor- 
tunity more apparent than in the faithful administration of trusts in the high pur- 
pose of their creation. Leaving out of mind the pecuniary reward, which may or 
may not be adequate, the satisfaction of having sustained the confidence reposed 
will in itself be worth more to the trust officer individually than the highest rate 
of commissions that can be allowed. He who is inspired with the right intention 
may express himself very aptly in these familiar lines: 

“T shall pass through this world but once. Any good thing, therefore, that I 
ean do—any kindness that I can show to any human being—let me do it now. 
Let me not defer it or neglect it; for I shall not pass this way again.” 
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MEMORIAM 


“Lest We Forget’ 


There is no heritage more precious to those who labor in the cause of Trust Service 
than to hold in reverent memory the fine example and the high purpose of those who 
trod the path before them and who have passed on to the Great Beyond. 
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Two Philadelphia Banks Unite 


Today marks the union of the 


INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY 
and 

THE WEST PHILADELPHIA 

TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 


into a larger, stronger institution which will be 


known as the INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Five offices will be maintained: 


MAIN OFFICE, 16th and Walnut Streets (after May first) 
(Temporary office, 1508 Chestnut Street ) 
CHESTNUT STREET OFFICE 
GREEN STREET OFFICE Site ee ee 
WEST PHILADELPHIA TITLE & TRUST OFFICE 
THIRTY-SIXTH STREET OFFICE 


. 717 Chestnut Strect 

ith and Green Streets 

. Lancaster Ave. and 40th Street 
- 36th and Walnut Streets 

This merger results from the desire of 
both institutions to augment their op- 
portunities for service to present and 


future patrons. Each office will be, as 
heretofore, a complete unit, provid- 


ing Deposit, Credit-Loan, Trust, In- 
vestment, Title Insurance, Savings and 
Safe Deposit facilities, with the added 
experience, connections and resources 
of the entire Institution. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Ai the Close of Business, February 28, 1929 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
$24,344.833.57 $1.250,000.00 


7,000,000.00 
354,715.98 
2,930,000.00 


Loans and Discounts 
United States Bonds 
and Certificates 
Other Investments 
Mortgages . . 
Cash and Reserve 
Accrued Interest . 
Banking Houses . 


Capital 

Surplus are 

Undivided Profits 

Bills Payable . 

Reserved for Inter- 
est, Taxes, ete. 


DEPOSITS 


1,079,799.50 
7,539,697.07 
3,315,455.30 
3,904,793.56 

218,148.14 
1,461,164.11 


518,374.50 
32,810.800.77 


$44,863,.891.25 


Trust Funds . 
Corporate Trusts 


$44,863.891.25 


$24,124.598.60 
29.070,500.00 





Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Member 
Philadelphia 
Clearing House 


Established 188 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


The above advertisement appeared in all Philadelphia Newspapers, March 1, 1929 








TRUST COMPANIES COMMAND ONE-THIRD OF NATION’S 
BANKING POWER 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES FROM THREE TO TWENTY-TWO BILLIONS 
DURING LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President of the United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


In surveying the growth of trust companies during the past twenty- 


five years it is proper to recall the valuable and authoritative service rendered by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company in making available in book form and for 
distribution each year the most comprehensive and nationwide statistical compilation, 
based upon the information obtained from individual and reporting trust companies. 
While such statistics do not include fiduciary holdings, the increase in banking totals 
sheun from year to year are sufficiently impressive.) 


LTHOUGH the privilege of acting in 
trust capacities was granted to cor- 
porate fiduciaries in this country 


over one hundred years ago, it was not until 
near the close of the last century that the 
scope and magnitude of the operations of 
these companies began to assume the impor- 
tant place they now occupy. 

Sensing the public, corporate and private 
service which these institutions must ulti- 


mately render, the thought of separate sta- 
tistics of available information was con- 
ceived. It resulted in the compilation, pub- 
lication and distribution of “Trust Compa- 
nies of the United States’ in 1903. The an- 
nouncement which appeared in the 1903 edi- 
tion read as follows: 


“Recognizing the usefulness of comprehen- 


sive 


data 


concerning trust 


publishers of the present 


companies, the 
work have from 


BANKING GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES FROM 1903 TO 1928 


No. of 
Companies 
912 
994 
1,115 
1,304 
1,480 
1,470 
1,504 
1,527 
1,616 
1,579 
1,732 
1,812 
1,777 
1,932 
2,009 
2,141 
2,173 
2,241 
2,390 
2,372 
2,478 
2,562 
2,701 
2,684 
2,731 
2,796 


Year 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. . 

1907... 

1998. . 

US a ae 
| en re 
cs 

1912... Sere 
Re ey 
1914 os 
EBs Sse rab ciel 
1916.... 

RM coe ont, Ss a 
Serres 
LL) ren es 
PO oc s Reva 
oy Re ae 
eae 
WE Mis bcos Sie 
| arr ae 
5 ees 
LL Cees aie ae nee 
1927 

0 SE ae eee 


Capital 
$317,000,000 
330,000,000 
349,815,160 
378,511,467 
418,477,566 
410,792,491 
415,427,503 
446,168,110 
441,545,769 
468,412,792 
468,181,615 
503,501,430 
503,382,603 
530,634,440 
567,885,547 
603,585,775 
650,500,672 
716,728,954 
822,648,604 
810,262,013 
910,971,214 
074,197,916 
1,021,167,947 
1,087,415,548 
1,161,305,900 
1,235,662,347 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
$362,000,000 
379,000,000 
425,356,129 

459,123,562 
496,552,430 
491,197,193 
502,523,500 
519,791,113 
558,028,890 
572,473,187 
589,370,653 
595,760,312 
588,498,310 
637,821,666 
682,519,108 
694,547,066 
732,374,422 
832,274,202 
854,035,376 
918,150,843 
984,413,231 
1,107,527,071 
1,221,845,408 
1,335,391,546 
1,516,712,538 
1,709,217,689 


Deposits 
$2,183,000,000 
2,306,485,447 
2,847 ,256,924 
2,916,081,231 
3,095,139,864 
2,787,503, 126 
3,423,790,734 
3,308,287,170 
3,601,229,952 
3,858,355, 146 
4,240,312,694 
4,628,107,520 
5,610,051,217 
6,247,570,362 
7,362,830,982 
7,412,963,135 
8,776,347,534 
9,764,751,348 
9,554,012,518 
10,470,477,813 
11,828,983,410 
13,289, 148,679 
15,097,778,497 
15,982,226,331 
16,824,822,684 
17,681,049,419 


Total 
Resources 
$2,910,000,000 
3,138,085,328 
3,801,810,476 
3,943,861,867 
4,220,819,646 
3,917,442,356 
4,610,369,273 
4,610,373,111 

5,168,533,205 
5,490,570,416 
5,475,972,899 
5,924,979,890 
6,328,454 ,028 
7,654,791,780 
8,958,511,837 
9,380,886,051 
11,150,446,087 
12,451,877,583 
12,323,430,513 
12,739,620,733 
14,441,460,650 
16,025,502,275 
18,145,673,500 
19,335,270,133 
20,481,182,738 
21,946,819,035 
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time to time filed, for their own uses, most 
of the facts which they now have the pleas- 
ure of presenting in book form. In the com- 
pilation of ‘Trust Companies of the United 
States, however, every company has been 
requested to furnish a statement of its af- 
fairs, and these statements, as of a uniform 
date, and comparatively and compactly ar- 
ranged, comprise a collection of facts which 
it is believed will interest not only the com- 
panies themselves, but the entire financial 
public. 

“These statements were requested of the 
companies as of June 30, 1903, and most of 
the facts are as of that date. Only in an 
occasional case has a company been omitted, 
owing to a lack of authoritative information ; 
so that, except for some 200 companies or 
ganized during 1903, whose figures are not 
yet obtainable, the facts now published com- 
prise a complete view of the financial con- 
dition and personnel of the trust companies 
of our country. 

“Although particular efforts have been 
made to insure accuracy at every point, re- 
sponsibility has to be disclaimed, in a pub- 
lication of this character, for any possibly 
incorrect reports of the companies as to 
their assets, liabilities or quoted value of 
shares. 

“Many other details have of course been 
received and filed in addition to those set 
forth in the book, and this information, in- 
sofar as it is of public interest, and there- 
fore properly to be consulted, may be had 
upon application to the publishers.” 

This “year book” of the trust companies 
as it is generally termed, has passed through 
twenty-six successive annual editions 
ering a period of twenty-five years. 


coVv- 


Growth in Banking Resources from 3 to 22 
Billions 

It is interesting to review the totals as 

published in this volume from year to year 

and note the steady and impressive growth 

in banking resources from $2,910,000.000 in 
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JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President, United States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York 

1903 to almost $22,000,000,000 in 1928. Thus 
in the quarter century period, the growth in 
banking resources is shown as over $19,000,- 
000,000 or an average of nearly $S800,000,0009 
each year. 

Of equal interest is the growth of capital 
employed, surplus and undivided profits, and 
deposits in the quarter century. These items 
range from $317,000,000 to over $1,235,000,000 
for capital; from $362,000,000 to over $1,- 
709,000,000 for surplus and undivided profits ; 
and from §$2.183,000,000 to over $17,680,000.- 
000 for deposits while the number of trust 
companies has tripled. 


Greater Magnitude of Fiduciary Totals 
In studying such figures it must be kept 
clearly in mind that they represent in no 


OVER 72 PER CENT OF TOTAL BANKING RESOURCES OF 
TRUST COMPANIES IS HELD IN THE FOLLOWING 
SIX STATES: 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Lo 
PEMD a as cs bil 
New Jersey... 
California 


1928 (June 30) 
$6,558,213,700 
2,784,312,235 
2,142,689,340 
1,792,497,187 
1,454.058,402 
1,184,485,141 


1927 (June 30) 
$6,056,210,169 
2,540, 167,064 
2,051,621,952 
1,688,299,234 
1,263,507,518 
1,366,734,960 





$14,966,540,899 


$15,916,256,005 
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way the much larger totals comprising the 
function of these companies acting in strictly 
fiduciary capacities. A very great percentage 
of the vast bonded indebtedness as well as 
the capital stock of the railroads of the 
United States are either represented by trust 
indentures or are registered and transferred 
by these companies. The financial obliga- 
tions of the increasing number of corpora- 
tions other than railroads are also largely 
served by these companies in trust capacities. 

Although among the last to recognize the 
superior advantages of trust company serv- 
ice were the religious, educational and chari- 
table bodies, the rapidly increasing number 
of trusts handled for these organizations be- 
speaks a purpose to have their funds con- 
served and administered in a better manner 
than heretofore. 

Of recent origin and development is the 
trusteeing of the proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies. A nationwide movement in this re- 
spect bespeaks new and larger totals in our 
trust work. 

The beginning of the community trust, now 
nationwide in its establishment and world- 
wide in its service, has ushered in a new 
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day and opportunity for eleemosynary insti- 
tutions and those charitably minded who 
wish to express in a permanent way their 
wishes in these respects. 

Trust companies have been not only useful 
to the general economic structure of our 
corporate and individual life, but profitable 
to those persons who manifested their faith 
by investing in the shares of these compa- 
nies. This has been demonstrated in the 
substantial returns to shareholders and the 
steady increase in the marketable value of 
these shares. 

Their various activities and growth and 
scope of service have constantly widened 
during one of the most active changes in our 
economic and social life. No more do we 
have with us the old-fashioned simplicity of 
a quarter century ago. Complexity in every 
department of business, family and personal 
life has supplanted the ways that used to be. 
The trust companies have met these trans- 
formations in an orderly manner and have 
not only kept fully abreast of the times but 
in many instances have anticipated and been 
ready for events ahead of the general knowl- 
edge of their approach. 


| 
: 
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HOW MEN’S MINDS. CHANGE 


W. S. McLUCAS 5 


Chairman of Board, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., and former President Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. 


OOKING at some early issues of the Trust CoMPANIES Magazine, I was espe- 
cially impressed with the thought “how men’s minds change!” 

It is truly said that one cannot successfully sell to others unless he him- 
self is sold. Twenty-five years ago it seems that much of the selling effort of trust 
companies was to sell themselves the idea that corporations were the desirable 
expedient for executing trust services. 

Today we are wholly sold on that idea. Even those banking institutions which 
do not attempt to cover that branch of service, are quite persuaded that it is the 
desirable method of performing fiduciary functions. 


If twenty-five years ago we were unsold on ourselves, how much less was the 
public ready for the trust movement! Almost as well have proposed to a business 
man that he close up shop as that he create a trust. The suggestion of naming a 
corporate executor would have been to him equivalent to a direct affront to his 
good friend, John Doe, whom he expected to name executor of his will. But we 
have come far. Many of America’s shrewdest business men are constant and confi- 
dent patrons of the trust idea. Those who are not yet persuaded have at least 
gained much intelligence on the subject. Few remain who are really belligerent 
toward it. 


I believe the future of the trust department depends solely on our tact in 
selling it and our faithfulness in conducting it. 


My sincere congratulations to Trust COMPANIES Magazine on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The publication has been earnest and tireless in promoting the inter- 
ests of that most sacred phase of banking—trust service. 
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Stately buildings in which the Federal Reserve banks of the various districts are housed. 





UNITED STATES TREASURY BUILDING AT WASHINGTON 


FUTURE OF NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


ECONOMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS WHICH TEND TOWARD 
CENTRALIZED BANKING CONTROL 


J. W. POLE 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Notwithstanding that the aggregate resources of the national banks 


of the United States have increased over seven billions to total of over thirty billions in 
the last eight years, there is serious concern because of the transfer of over four billions 
in national bank resources to the column of trust companies and state banks, due to 


absorptions and mergers. 


Since 1884 and up to the close of 1926 the volume of commer- 


cial banking resources held by national banks has dropped from 75 to 46 per cent of the 


combined banking resources of the country. 


The situation acquires added significance 


from the fact that the integrity of the Federal Reserve System is based upon the com- 
pulsory membership of national banks and the apparently increasing tendency, as shown 


by recent big mergers notably in New York, 


company for national bank charters.) 


WENTY-FIVE years is an extremely 

short time in the history of a state or 

1 nation. The remarkable increase in 
growth of the banking business within that 
time can be taken as an indication of the 
trend toward a future growth in even greater 
volume. We are still a very young country 
and the full force of our economic vitality 
has yet to be developed. Our population will 
greatly increase, our cities become larger and 
larger and our rural population denser than 
it is today. There will be further expan- 
sions and intensifications of industrial activ- 
ity. 

Our world commerce, already at imposing 
figures today, must be regarded as almost 
in its infancy. The very economic necessity 
of the situation will bring agriculture up to 
a higher point of efficiency. And any state- 
ment as to the future of transportation and 
communication must seem extravagant be- 
ginning as we are with transportation by 
air at great speed over vast distances and 
communication through the air by radio. 

All of these developments will be reflected 
in the expansion of banking resources, for 
our banks are the handmaids of progress, 
supporting, sustaining and serving in an es- 


Chicago and St. Louis, to substitute trust 


sential capacity every forward economic 
movement. Old-fashioned business practices 
in banking must give way to scientific meth- 
ods in the acquisition and the formulation of 
information, and in the application of the 
banking policies based thereon, by men who 
have acquired what might be called a pro- 
fessional knowledge of banking—a technical 
equipment to deal with method and policy. 

The large number of bank failures out- 
side of the metropolitan centers during the 
past few years is an indication there are 
more banks than bankers. The scarcity of 
trained executives—that is to say executives 
with that degree of managerial ability re- 
quired by modern conditions—may be one 
of the underlying reasons for the rapid 
spread of branch banking and group or chain 
banking ideas among bankers and business 
men in this country. As the business of bank- 
ing is growing at a more rapid pace than 
executives are being developed to operate 
ach unit bank as a separate institution, it 
would seem to be an almost natural and 
logical outcome that this searcity of talent 
will lead to a more centralized form of bank- 
ing control. 


Modern banking is a highly complicated 
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and technical business and it is exemplified 
primarily by the city banks which have been 
compelled to meet the varied financial de- 
mands of commerce and industry. It is in 
these commercial centers that the competi- 
tion in all lines of business is so keen as to 
compel the utmost economy in operation and 
the most efficient management control. Out 
of the experience of these city banks there 
has developed in the United States a fairly 
definite opinion in financial circles as to what 
constitutes sound banking. This standard of 
bank management has not been theoretically 
arrived at by any manner of means. It has 
grown up through hard knocks until finally 
the best method has been found to meet a 
given situation. 


Changes in Loan, Credit and Investment 
Practice 

Let us pass briefly in review some of th» 
principal features of modern banking. First 
let us take the loans and discounts. The old- 
fashioned character loans have almost disap- 
peared. This does not mean that character 
is not a valuable asset in the transaction. 
It simply means we are no longer in the 
pioneer stage of our civilization. We have 
reached a stable development where the in- 
Great 


strumentalities of credit are ample. 
emphasis now is laid upon adequate credit 


information and analysis. 
to chance, guesswork or favoritism. This 
credit information is often obtained as a 
result of the most skillful scientific investi- 
gation, involving the study of plants, ma- 
chinery, cost accounting, estimates of future 
operations, financial history, personal reports 
on management, personnel and the like. 


The bank must be in a position not only to 
acquire but to comprehend and digest the 
most technical information and data con- 
cerning its customers. In this country where 
every variety of business operation is carried 
on by corporations, the bank must be gener- 
ally familiar with corporate organization and 
management in the field of production, manu- 
facture, transportation and distribution, for 
the simple reason that it is to the banks 
that these corporations must turn for ad- 
vice and assistance in financing their opera- 
tions. Commercial banking therefore re- 
quires a fundamental knowledge of every 
process of commerce itself. 

The amendment in the McFadden Bank 
Act of 1927 has added impetus to the move- 
ment to make the banks distributors of the 
best type of investment securities. This 
means that the modern bank must be 
equipped with the proper instrumentalities 
to deal with this new financial development. 


Nothing is left 
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It imposes a grave responsibility upon the 
banks which in turn requires them to create 
the facilities for a comprehensive and ac- 
curate knowledge of the various issues of 
securities which from time to time come 
upon the market. Not only must they have 
adequate financial and statistical informa- 
tion with respect to each issue, but they 
must be in a position to interpret this in- 
formation and to apply it to the particular 
transaction in hand. 


National Banks as Fiduciaries 

Turning now to’ the fiduciary operations of 
the modern bank we find a similar growth 
and development. Within our own time we 
have seen the banks gradually displace the 
old type of individual and personal trustee, 
executor, administrator, guardian and cus- 
todian. It has become a function of bank- 
ing to administer the estates of deceased 
persons, many of which are of great magni- 
tude. In addition, largely as a post war 
development, there has been a most remark- 
able growth in the creation of corporate 
trusts. For every issue of securities for 
corporate financing, whether in the form of 
stocks, bonds, debentures or notes, a bank 
is required to perform some ministerial or 
fiduciary function. The bank has thus be- 
come an essential factor in the procedure of 
corporate finance and must act as trustee 
of bond and debenture issues and of long 
term notes, as fiscal agent, as registrar, as 
transfer agent, as a participant in under- 
writing syndicates, as depositary under plans 
of reorganization, as assignee and receiver, 
as custodian or trustee for investment trusts 
—in fact in every fiduciary capacity which 
may be required by the machinery of Cor- 
poration finance. 

The future of the trust business of banks 
in the United States would seem to make it 
one of the most important phases of banking 
business. On the other hand its proper ad- 
ministration makes it absolutely necessary 
that the bank equip itself with the most 
advanced facilities for discharging these fi- 
duciary responsibilities and obligations. 


Trusts Administered by National Banks 

The impressive growth of trust service in 
the banking field is illustrated by consider- 
ing the expansion in recent years of the fidu- 
ciary activities of banks in the national bank- 
ing system. The passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act made possible the further exten- 
sion of corporate trust facilities to practically 
every section of the nation. Since February 
25, 1915, when the first permit under this 
law was issued to a national bank, hundreds 
of banks throughout the United States have 
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No. of Undivided 

Year, Jan. 30 Banks  F! Capital Profits Deposits Resources 

RNS ois Goins atest 3,484 $642,074,000 $292,470,000 $1,978,770,000 $3,061,771,000 
EMR cb a ecw yates 3,732 621,537,000 391,547,000 5,407,454,000 4,944,166,000 
DOR Sectewtora.s > 7,145 989,567,000 867,081,000 7,257,038,000 9,896,625,000 
INN GS vincindcere bins 7,605 1,068,519,000 1,036,844,000 8,821,242,000 11,795,685,000 
PM 2 ese eae 8,030 1,224,166,000 1,397 ,909,000 17,155,421,C00 23,411,253,000 
See eer 8,072 1,369,435,000 1,600,639,000 19,909,669,000 24,350,863,000 
1988 *....<.5:- 7,635 1,616,476,000 1,981,827,000 24,347,380,0C0 30,589,156,000 


* As cf Dec. 31. 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
render additional service to their communi- 
ties, until today 2,400 national banks have 
trust powers, representing 31 per cent of the 
number and 73 per cent of the capital of all 
banks in the national banking system. Dur- 
ing 1928 these banks were administering 
63,776 trusts, with individual trust assets 
aggregating more than $3,000,000,000 and 
were acting as trustees for bond and note 
issues totaling close to $8,000,000,000. 

Compared with the year 1926, these figures 
represent an increase of 47 per cent in the 
number of national banks administering 
trusts; an increase of 145 per cent in the 
number of trusts being administered; an 
increase of 257 per cent in the volume of 
assets of individual trusts, while the bond 
and note issues outstanding for which these 
banks are acting as trustees aggregate in 
amount four times that in 1926. 

About one out of every three national 
banks has authority to administer trusts, 
while in the state of Ohio 21 per cent of 
the number of national banks, representing 
65 per cent of all of the capital of the na- 
tional banks in the state are authorized to 
act in fiduciary capacities. Since 1926 the 
number of trusts being administered by these 
hanks in Ohio has increased 52 per cent, 
while the volume of note and bond issues 
for which they have been named to act as 
trustees has doubled. 


Savings Departments of National Banks 

There is another phase of banking which 
has made remarkable strides within the last 
few years and that is the savings department. 
The great increase in individual wealth af- 
fecting every class of our population has 
put before the banks of the country a _ po- 
tential opportunity to build up a large sav- 
ings business. Here again the bank must 
know how to cultivate habits of thrift in its 
community and to carry on extensively an 
intelligent campaign for savings deposits. 
That this is being done is evidenced by the 
remarkable increase in the aggregate total 
in the savings deposits in the country. 
Banking in the future will be in the hands 





JOHN W. POLE 


New Comptroller of the Currency, who succeeded J. W 
McIntosh as Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States 


of professional management. This applies to 
banks of all classes, whether city or small 
town because banking in its essence is the 
same whether the population served be large 
or small. The very nature of our economic 
life which expresses itself through corporate 
organizations and in mass production will 
naturally demand of the smaller banks the 
same standards and type of banking services 
which have been demonstrated as sound and 
efficient by the larger city banks. 

While the need for a higher training is 
increasingly demanded for making commer- 
cial loans upon the proper credit basis it is 
in the newer fields of banking—the trust 
business and the securities business—where 
technical training and specialized experience 
are emphatically the essential requirements 
for success. It is in these two fields that 
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BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION FIFTY-THREE YEARS AGO AT SARATOGA 
SPRINGS, NEw YorK 


Courtesy of the “American Banker” 


there is likely to be the greatest future ex 
pansion in banking and those banks will 
maintain the largest growth which equip 
themselves technically to meet this oppor 
tunity. It would be worse than useless for 
a bank to embark upon them with an ama- 
teur management. 
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J. R. Nutt, President Union Trust Company of 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

I have long regarded Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine as a valuable medium for the in- 
terchange of information and ideas on bank- 
ing subjects, particularly in the trust field, 
and I take this occasion to extend to you 
my heartiest congratulations upon your 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 
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Lucius Teter, President Chicago Trust 

Company: 

Please accept my sincere congratulations 
for Trust CoMPANIES Magazine on the at- 
tainment of its twenty-fifth anniversary. Ac- 
customed as we are to speak of trust work 
as modern and to say that trust practices as 
we now know them are the development of 
the last quarter of a century, we find now 
that we have a magazine as old as its clients 
and growing in scope and usefulness as they 
grow. It is my earnest hope that Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine may continue to ex- 
pand with trust companies and for them and 
because of them. 


There are over two thousand women in ex- 
ecutive positions in banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the United States. 


THE 
SUSQUEHANNA 
TRUST COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oldest Trust Company 
in Lycoming County 


Congratulates the publishers of 


Trust Companies Magazine on 
its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary — 


May your success continue. 
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York Protection for One of the 
Country’s Oldest Banks 


RGANIZED by Alexander Hamilton in 1784, the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, New York City, is now occupying its handsome 
building, which has just been completed. 

A feature of the main vault is the large number of lockers especially 
designed to take care of the bank’s extensive Trust business. The heavy 
reenforced concrete walls are lined with several layers of steel, designed 
to resist all forms of burglarious attack. The doors have a net solid thickness 
of 20 inches and are made extra safe witha 
substantial layer of York's special torch- 
resisting metal, Infusite. 

York vault equipment is adapted to the 
largest banks—or the smallest. All the 
engineering experience and skill of the 
world’s largest vault manufacturer are 
available to any bank, architect or engineer. 
Write or telephone to our nearest branch 
for complete information. 
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YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


York, Pennsylvania 


Skyscraper home of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company, New York City. 
Benjamin W. Morris, New York City, 
Architect; Marc Eidlitz © Son, New 
York City, Contractors. One of their York 
vaults is shown be.ow. 
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Each of these Banks.... 


National Posting Machines have brought 
a new service to savings depositors 


American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
National Bank for Savings, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aurora National Bank, 
Aurora, III. 

State Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Park Bank, 

Baltimore, Md. 

First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

First National Bank, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Marine Trust Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Guardian Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


North River Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bank of United States, 
New York, N. Y. 


First National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oxford Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National City Bank, 

New York, N. Y. 

Bank of Italy, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Federal-American National 
Bank, 

Washington, D. C. 

State Bank & Trust Co., 

Evanston, III. 

Equitable Trust Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 


This is a small part of the list of hundreds of 


banks which use this equipment 


THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 





BANKERS BECOMING 


“AIR MINDED” 


VALUE OF TIME-SAVING ELEMENT AND REDUCTION 
OF “FLOAT” AND INTEREST 
JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and Chairman of Aeronautics Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


(Epitror’s NOTE: 


of banking as well as fiduciary transactions. 


in advancing the cause of aviation.) 


HEN a representative group of men 

from various nations gathered on 

the wind-swept sand dunes of Kill 
Devil Hill on the North Carolina coast De- 
cember 17th, last, they emphasized to the 
world the progress of aviation in a quarter 
of a century. For it was at the very spot 
where they gathered to unveil a memorial 
tablet to Orville and Wilbur Wright, that 
those two brothers had made their first flight 
of 120 feet in twelve seconds on December 
17, 1903. 

Little did these people of North Carolina, 
who looked upon the Wrights as “flying 
fools,’ dream that by 1929 banks, business 
houses and individuals would be using the 
air for mail, freight and passenger service. 
The lighthouse keeper who took charge of 
the queer contraption left behind by the 
Wright brothers attached such little impor- 
tance to it that he tore it apart for kindling 
wood amd made dresses from the sateen coy- 
ering for his young daughters. 


Bank and trust company people are rapidly becoming “air-minded” 
with the discovery that use of the air mail not only means a big reduction in loss of 
interest on transit items, but with the practical elimination of hazard, opens up new 
economies and efficiency in the expeditious handling of negotiables and numerous varieties 


Mr. Lonsdale has rendered yeoman service 


Clearing Bank Items 

sanks and business houses have found the 
air mail service of increasing value, because 
of the time-saving element. In business and 
banking, time is money and short cuts should 
be taken wherever possible. Currency, 
checks, stocks and bonds do no one any good 
while they travel from one place to another. 
sy providing speedy transportation, the air- 
plane saves interest for the financial insti- 
tution. If schedules are properly maintained 
and may be counted upon consistently, air 
mail provides a splendid way for clearing 
bank items. 

A survey of the use of air mail by banks, 
business concerns and insurance companies, 
conducted by the Aeronautics Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, shows considerable patronage of 
this service. Savings in interest on collec- 
tions ranging from $125 to $1,000 monthly, 
due to the speedier delivery by air mail and 
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express aS compared with former modes of 
transit, were reported by a number of banks. 

Bankers also are using the air service for 
travel in attending to rush business or in 
going to conventions. Some financial insti- 
tutions have purchased airplanes and estab- 
lished aviation departments. In _ two_ in- 
stances that I know of aviation has been 
the means of quick transportation of funds 
from one bank to another to meet the emer- 
gency of a run on the bank. Nearly all the 
larger banks of the nation have taken advan- 
tage of the “air mindedness” of the public 
by giving an aviation tone to their advertis- 
ing. 

Growth of Air Mail Service 

At the time our survey was made, planes 
in air mail service were flying approximate- 
ly 30,000 miles a day over 36 states, touching 
102 cities which are centers of trade areas 
having a population of 70,000,000. These 
planes were carrying approximately seven 
tons or a half million letters a day exclusive 
of parcel mail, express and _ passengers. 
Flights were being made nightly, both going 
and coming over 7,000 miles of lighted air- 
ways. Since completion of the survey im- 
pressive additions have been made to these 
figures through the opening of new air lines. 
In fact, new companies are being organized 
and additional lines dedicated to new serv- 
ice with such rapidity that the air map 
changes amazingly from week to week. 

Great credit is due the Post Office Depart- 


ment for the pioneer work it has carried out 
in connection with the establishment of air 
mail service and the progress it has made. 
In 1927, the amount of mail carried by 
twenty operators was 1,654,000 pounds, as 
compared with 611,000 pounds carried by 
twenty pilots in 1926. Considerable impetus 
was given to air mail service through the 
reduction of air postage which went into 
effect on August Ist, last. 

The National Bank of Commerce in Sf. 
Louis was one of the pioneers in development 
of the air mail service. As soon as the feasi- 
bility of carrying letters by airplane was 
demonstrated, our bank became a consistent 
patron and has continued to encourage fur- 
ther development. During my presidency of 
the St. Louis Clearing House Association, it 
also was my privilege to encourage the air 
mail by voting a subsidy to the first line out 
of St. Louis until it could be put on a pay- 
ing basis. 


Deserves Support of Bankers 


As I see it, such movements should have 
the moral as well as financial support of 
bankers, because, as a rule, bankers are 
looked up to as the leaders in a community. 
The wideawake banker must keep his finger 
not only on the business pulse but keep his 
eye open to the future, alert to seize upon 
new ideas and movements which will ulti- 
mately benefit his city or town. 


The past year has witnessed feverish ac- 


“TRUSTY” IS THE NAME OF A BYPLANE WHICH Is USED FOR REGULAR AERIAL SERVICE BY THE UNION 
Trust COMPANY OF DETROIT 
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PLANE USED By First WISCONSIN BANKING GROUP OF MILWAUKEE—A SISTER SHIP TO LIND- 


BERGH’S FAMouS “SPIRIT OF St. LOUIS” 


tivity on the part of numerous cities in the 
establishment of adequate landing fields. In 
the United States there is a distinct division 
of functions, as provided in the Air Com- 
merce Act, between the Federal Government 
on the one hand and local or private aero- 
nautical organizations on the other hand. 


Federal and Community Activity 
Following a custom analogous to that in 
the field of inland water transportation, the 
Federal Government undertakes to lay out, 
mark and light routes of air transportation, 


including intermediate or emergency land- 
ing fields, but leaves to the municipalities or 
other local interests the development of air- 
ports other than those required for army, 
navy, or other federal services. This has 
produced among the local communities of 
the United States the activity previously 
mentioned. In most cases airports are being 
constructed by bond issues and competition 
by cities is keen in their efforts to,\become air 
centers instead of way stations. 

Community financing has relieved the gov- 
ernment of what might otherwise have be- 
come an excessive burden, both in regard to 
finance and detailed administration. It also 
has virtually eliminated political, or log- 
rolling consideration, in the laying out of 
the country’s lines. In many cities the work 
of air development has fallen on the local 
chamber of commerce, while in others spe- 


IN WHICH HE CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 


cial municipal commissions have been chosen. 
Recent figures show more than 400 chambers 
of commerce maintain special committees for 
aeronautic matters. 


Development of Commercial Aeronautics 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has been active for a number of years 
in sound development of commercial aero- 
nautics as a valuable instrumentality of 
business and as a contribution to the public 
welfare. It also has fostered federal legisla- 
tion of such a nature as to give encourage- 
ment to air interests and protect the public. 

The committee of which I am the chair- 
man has made the following suggestions re- 
garding problems that must be solved in the 
near future so that aviation may attain its 
full development. — 

1.—Licensing of intrastate flyers who up 
to the present are largely unlicensed and 
using uninspected equipment. It has been 
estimated that more than 80 per cent of ac- 
cidents occur with pilots and equipment of 
this sort. 

2.—Development cf satisfactory insurance 
for the coverage of the various aeronautical 
risks. One committee has some studies of 
this subject under way and indications are 
insurance companies are making progress ir 
this field. 

3.—International aeronautical agreements. 
It is felt that the beginnings already made 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President of National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


through international conferences should be 
followed up and agreements worked out cov- 
ering regulations for clearance of aircraft, 
customs, immigration, health and whatever 
else may prove essential for promotion of 
sound aeronautics. 


Just as in the days when the Wright 
Brothers began their flights, it has been 
difficult in many cases to establish the right 
sort of confidence in aviation on the part of 
the business man and the public. Sometimes 
it is not easy for one to visualize the future 
and the individual prefers to take things as 
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GEORGIA 


FULTON NATIONAL 
BANK 
OF ATLANTA 


Complete 
Trust Facilities 





they are without trying to encourage future 
possibilities. This happened at first with 
the air mail. Business men and the public 
have been too slow to use it and consequent- 
ly it has had its financial difficulties. 

But with the interest aroused through es- 
tablishment of so many municipal airports 
the organization of numerous flying schoois 
and scores of airplane manufacturing firms, 
it is anticipated aviation will have easier 
going. The future of this form of transporta- 
tion, it seems, is almost unlmited. 


NOVEL APPEARANCE OF THE “MONOCOUPE” PASSENGER PLANE RECENTLY EXHIBITED IN THE LOBBY 
OF THE MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Exchange Place 


iy Faith In The Pro 


a Mla Ss 
OF Our People — 


The recently completed Industrial 
Trust Building gives Providence 
a fine modern office building of 
the American perpendicular type; 
a new high spot in an old sky 


line, a source of pride to all. 


This building was built with faith 
in the continued progress of our 
people, and our industrial and 
commercial prosperity for many 
years to come. 
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From this main office and from 
our fourteen branch offices we 
ate offering all the services of 
modern banking to the people 
of Rhode Island. 


Correspondence Invited 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE Offices fe. Providence Pawtucket Newport } 


111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street § } Woonsocket Bristol Westerly 3 H 
1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. { Pascoas Warren Wickford } 3 
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A complete system of 
trust accounting 


— with all the records and statements 
of each trust in one folder 


: Burroughs Simplified 
Trust System offers the fol- 
lowing outstanding advantages: 


Digest of Agreement. 
Monthly Statements. 


Annual Statements. Centralized facts for the Trust 


Officer. 


Auditor’s Reports. Complete Audit Control. 


Miscellaneous Data. Simplicity and economy in 


operation. 

Flexibility; readily adaptable to 
large or small Trust Depart- 
ments. 

A complete system, covering 
every phase of trust accounting 
work, including registers, vault 
systems, ticklers, trust folders 
and general ledger control. 


Call our office in your city for 
demonstration of the Burroughs 
Simplified Trust System. Or, 


write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


Copyright 1929 Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 








TRUST COMPANY RESEARCH WORK 


QUESTIONNAIRES AND INFORMATION THEY HAVE YIELDED 
L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles and Chairman, Committee on Research of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 


(Epitror’s Note: 


The laboratory or clinical idea applied to trust service has proven 


eminently successful, as shown by Mr. Roseberry’s summary of the facts and figures 
gleaned from a series of nine questionnaires conducted over a period of the last eight 


years. 


These researches have established among other things that not one dollar of 


trust funds has ever been lost for which trust companies were legally liable; definition 
of a code for acceptance of trust business; the yield to beneficiaries on trust invest- 
ments; development of a cost basis for handling trust business; class of men using trust 
service; economical system for periodical survey of trust securities and efficient systems 
for auditing trust department. 
of probate court records.) 


HE Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association created 
the Committee on Research for one of 
its major activities. This committee was 
originally created experimentally October, 
1921, at the time of the American Bankers 
Association Convention in Los Angeles, fol- 
lowing an address by the author on “Facts 
and Figures We Need.” Since that time nine 
major constructive matters have been in- 
vestigated and reported upon by the com 
mittee. These investigations took the form 
of questionnaires by the committee and re- 
plies from representative trust companies 
seattered throughout the country. The sub- 
jects and results of these nine questionnaires 
are most interesting. They are as follows: 
1. Questionnaire No. 1 was general in its 
nature, intended largely to familiarize the 
trust officers addressed of the purposes and 
objectives of our committee and to solicit 
from them ideas regarding the principal ori- 
gin of new business, the best methods of 
securing it, and the types of service which 
they considered most popular with the pub- 
lic. The consensus of opinion was that ac- 
tive living or personal trusts were the most 
remunerative and that dry or inactive trusts 
where the trustee merely held title to prop- 
erty with no managerial duties was the least 
remunerative. A majority were agreed that 
much unprofitable business was being han- 


Valuable results are anticipated from a prospective study 


dled by trust companies due to inadequate 
trust fees. Personal solicitation supported 
by sound and dignified advertising was as- 
signed as the best and most productive 
method of obtaining new trust business, 
while stockholders, directors and customers 
of the bank were designated as the principal 
source of such business. Executorships and 
trusteeships under wills were voted the most 
popular form of corporate trust service. 


Trust Administration 100 Per Cent Safe 

2. Questionnaire No. 2 was addressed to 
superintendents of banks and other bank su- 
pervising public officers in the various states 
of the Union. It elicited for the first time 
the authoritative and intensely interesting 
information that no beneficiary of any trusts 
administered by an American trust company 
had suffered the loss of a single dollar for 
which the trust company was legally liable. 
These public records were not entirely clear. 
There were, as must be expected, a few in- 
stances of trust company misconduct or fail- 
ures, but in every instance the capital stock 
of the company or the securities deposited 
with public officials fully protected from loss 
the beneficiaries of trusts administered by 
these trust companies. The results of this 
survey were very enlightening and highly 
valuable to the trust company cause in 
America. It is without doubt unparalleled 
by the history of any other type of Ameri- 
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can business institution. In effect it demon- 
strated that property committed to the care 
of an American trust company under any 
form of fiduciary relationship is 100 per cent 
safe. This assurance should be a cause of 
great satisfaction to the American public 
and a source of justifiable pride to American 
trust companies. 


Ethics and Acceptance of Trust Business 

3. The Third Questionnaire, circulated 
July 12, 1923, among 381 selected trust 
companies covering all the states in the 
Union, was intended to develop the ethical 
standards of American trust companies in 
the aceptance of trust business and the use 
of the bank’s name in connection with the 
same. One hundred and forty of the re- 
sponding companies replied that their trust 
departments were conducted primarily for 
profit and not for the accommodation of the 
bank’s customers or as a business feeder to 
other departments of the institution. A ma- 
jority of the replies stated definitely that the 
standing of the trustors and the ethical char- 
acter of the business offered was thoroughly 
investigated and given first importance in 
its acceptance. Fees and other considera- 
tions were given a minor place. Most of the 
replying companies stated they declined to 
accept in trust property which was so heav- 
ily burdened with debts or other liens that 
losses would eventually be suffered or sub- 
stantial trust advances required to salvage 
such assets. 


An overwhelming number of the banks ad- 
dressed as a matter of policy declined trusts 
in connection with mines and oil ventures. 
Again, most of the companies declined to 
allow their bank’s name to be used by trus- 
tors in any literature pertaining to their 
business ventures. Two hundred and fifty- 
three out of 258 replied that the trust was 
immediately declined upon discovery that 
the chief purpose of the trustors was to use 
the bank’s name in connection with their 
ventures. The result of this questionnaire 
points out clearly the high ethical standards 
adopted and maintained by trust companies 
in the acceptance and administration of trust 
business. The importance of this fact cannot 
be overemphasized, for the reputation of 
corporate fiduciaries is their most valuable 
asset and above all else should be zealously 
safeguarded, and like Cwesar’s wife, be above 
suspicion. 


Yield to Beneficiaries on Trust Investments 

4. In December, 1923, the committee cir- 
culated its Fourth Questionnaire among 
282 representative trust companies scattered 
throughout the country, with the object of 
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ascertaining the annual net yield to the bene- 
ficiary on investments made by corporate 
trustees. Based upon the replies the average 
net rate of interest in that year returned to 
beneficiaries of living or personal trusts was 
5.512 per cent. The average annual net rate 
of interest returned on testamentary trusts 
was 5.420 per cent. Although the average net 
return to beneficiaries was a fraction higher 
in the Western section of America than it 
was in the Central and Eastern sections the 
average annual net return was for that year 
most gratifying. The past few years has 
witnessed a general decline in the interest 
rates earned on high-grade securities avail- 
able for trust investments so that these fig- 
ures would probably be somewhat less today 
than in 1923, but still the showing is suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to indicate that Ameri- 
2an trust companies are not only safe but 
efficient business agencies. 


Questionnaire on Trustee Compensation 

5. In July 1924 the Fifth Questionnaire 
was circulated and addressed to the question 
of compensation of trustees. It developed 
that most of the reporting companies ac- 
cepted the statutory fees for trust service 
and that in the absence of any statute there- 


on agreed with the trustor in advance upon 


the fees. It further disclosed that no secret 
or indirect profits were realized by such 
trustee in the administration of their trusts. 
An incidental but by no means unimportant 
fact was disclosed, viz.: that the cost of 
trust service when performed by a _ trust 
company is definitely known to the trustor at 
the time of the creation of his trust and is 
in all cases most reasonable. Contrary to 
popular belief the statutory fees for execu- 
tors and administrators in the Western 
States is in general lower than it is in the 
Middle or Eastern States. Two hundred and 
fifty-five banks out of 505 reporting stated 
that their charges were definitely fixed and 
incorporated in their trust agreements at the 
time such trusts were created. 

6. Questionnaire No. 6 was circularized 
among 154 widely scattered trust companies 
in March, 1925. The members addressed were 
asked to have one copy of each question 
on our form answered: “by the following rep- 
resentatives in your community, each of 
whom should be prominent and not in the 
employ of any trust company, viz.: 

1. A lawyer; 

2. A business man; 

3. A minister; 

4. A public official; and 

5. A physician.” 

The purpose was to ascertain whether 
such representative men used corporate trust 
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ACTUAL COURT RECORDS REVEAL SUPERIORITY OF CORPORATE OVER 
INDiVIDUAL ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 





| Individual |Trust C’pany| Attorney 
378 21 18 ares 
9% | 13 4 
406 | 12 40 


Public Adm’r 
Letters Testamentary : 
Letters Adm’n, Will annexed.............| 
Letters Administration 


880 43 44 


88% 3% 39 4.4% 





Percentage of all cases 





Average time elapsing between appointment| 
administrative officer and first publica-| 


tion for creditors... | 29 days 7 days 79 days 4 days 
| 





Average time elapsing between date estate| 
ready for closing and entry Decree for| 
Final Distribution 











- c | a] >] 2 
5 mos. 15 das.}1 mo. 14 das.}13 mos. 3 das.}< 
(Note 1) | (Note 2) | (Note 3) 


mos. 2 das. 
(Note 4) 





Number cases in which administrative off-| 
cer died during administration 





Number cases in which administrative off-| 
cer removed 


Number cases in which administrative off- 
cer resigned...........- «| 








Number of cases in which extra compensa- 
tion allowed administrative off cer. 





Number of cases in which extra compensa- 
tion allowed attorney 





Number of cases in which administrative 
officer gave surety company bond | 248 





This table shows the results of an examination conducted several years ago of the records of 
1,000 estates of deceased persons, 500 of which are estates in which Decrees for Final Distribution 
were entered in the Superior Court for Los Angeles County, California, covering a period of 14 
months, and 500 of which are estates in which Decrees for Final Distribution were entered in the 
Superior Court for San Francisco County, California. 


service, whether they were satisfied or dis- 7. The committee in July, 1925, in its Ques- 
satisfied with it, and what criticisms, if any. tionnaire No. 7 sought to ascertain the three 
they had to make. It was intended to se- major problems then confronting American 
cure a reflection of public opinion towards trust officers. We all recognize that the ren- 
us and in this respect it proved very en- dition of 100 per cent perfect service by 
lightening. One hundred and fifty-four re- trust companies is rarely accomplished. Our 
plies were received. Out of these 130 stated business is in the developmental stage and 
they had used such services and were satis- complicated with publicity, administrative 
fied with them. Only two persons were dis- cost, accounting, and similar problems grave- 
satisfied. Ninety-three had heard no eriti- ly vexing to trust officers. We wanted to 
cisms, while forty-five had heard of different know what were the major trust company 


minor criticisms traceable primarily to a dis- 
satisfaction with the testamentary or trust 
plan as created by the testator or trustor. 
Only a few instances of dissatisfaction were 
traceable to complaints against the adminis- 
trative service, charges, or conduct of the 
trust company. 


problems in the estimation of representative 
trust officers throughout the country. The 
replies elicited the fact that these problems 
were almost identical with the ones now 
being studied by the various committees of 
the Trust Company Section, American Bank- 
ers Association. 
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Periodical Review of Trust Securities 

8S. The Eighth Questionnaire circulated in 
the spring of 1926 brought out facts which 
have created a big job for a sub-committee, 
viz.: to devise and submit an efficient and 
economical system for the periodical review 
and survey of securities, both “legal” and 
“non-legal.” Immediate interest was aroused 
by this questionnaire. The replies, with but 
few exceptions, indicated an almost utter 
absence of any organized and successful sys- 
tem for watching and intelligently handling 
securities, both those originally coming into 
the trust and those purchased by the trus- 
tee. There was voiced on all sides a request 
for a model or specimen plan for the period- 
ical review and survey of trust securities. 
The importance of the situation and the need 
for help so impressed the committee that it 
recommended to the Executive Committee of 
the Division, which recommendation was sub- 
sequently followed, the appointment of a 
special committee to prepare such a model 
plan adaptable alike to the small and large 
trust company. 

The work assigned to this sub-committee 
has engaged its attention for over two years 
without a final report being submitted. 
tems for this part of trust company service 


Sys- 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Vice-president, Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, and Chairman of the Committee on Research of 
the Trust Company Division, A.B. A. 
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are everywhere in their formative period. 
No trust company yet claims to have per- 
fected a satisfactory one. With this situa- 
tion to face it is not to be wondered at that 
the sub-committee has to date been unable 
to complete its report. Let us hope that it 
will soon do so, for American trust compa- 
nies are today keenly searching for some 
efficient and not too costly plan for period- 
ically reviewing and surveying their trust 
securities. Changing market and intrinsic 
values, corporate consolidations, and the re- 
quirements of statutes legalizing trust in- 
vestments call for super-alertness and pre 
paredness if the trust company is to ren- 
der a proper service and escape large poten- 
tial liabilities. 


Internal Auditing of Trust Service 

9. In January of last year Questionnaire 
No. 9 was addressed to 136 representative 
trust companies. It dealt with the problem 
of internal watching or auditing of trust 
service and the administration of trust prop- 
erty. The committee wanted to learn what 
organized attention, if any, was being given 
by American trust companies to the rendi- 
tion and checking of administrative service 
performed for their various trusts; in other 


words, an audit of trust service apart from 


a financial audit. 

of the companies 
tickler or checking 
progressively 


While a little 
reported some sort of 
system on the services 
required in the handling of 
their business, not one was wholly satisfied 
with their system and most all of them 
confessed the need for a better one. As a 
result of these replies the Research Commit- 
tee recommended again to the Executive Com- 
mittee the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to formulate a model plan to insure the 
rendition of proper and required administra- 
tive service for all kinds of trusts. This 
committee is now digesting the material ae- 
cumulated from this last survey No. 9. While 
its job is monumental it is to be hoped that 
something constructive will come from it, 
for the need for such a plan or system is 
acknowledged every year and is probably 
more sought after by the larger trust com- 
panies than by the smaller ones. 


Study of Probate Records 

The Committee on Research has not yet 
decided upon Questionnaire No. 10, although 
it is seriously considering the advisability of 
next studying the probate records in widely 
scattered areas. These records are a veri- 
table mine of information yet hardly 
seratched. They would reflect with deadly 
accuracy the comparative merits of corporat? 


over half 


(Continued on page 519) 
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OTE.. .. note notice and tickler... Note and 

Discount Register. Then, Liability Ledger 
and Journal .... accurately ....in detail....ina 
fraction of the time... . on a Remington. 

The Remington 23 Front Feed Bookkeeping ma- 
chine has replaced the pen in the Loan and Dis- 
count Department. Because Remington simplifica- 
tionis responsible for greater speed .... your register 
and ledger are posted the same day, by 4 P. M. No 
waiting until tomorrow for the ledger to be 
brought up-to-date. 

The Remington Front Feed entry writes, posts, 
details, distributes and proves in one operation ... 
combines your various records... chronologically 
arranges their successive steps. 

The Loan and Discount Department is the “bus- 
iness” department of the bank. On its Efficiency and 
Economy thevery future of the bank might hinge... 
onits far-seeing and progressive methods. And that’s 
why this Remington dovetails so precisely with 
its needs. 

But to appreciate it you have to see it perform- 
ing your own work. The coupon will bring one of 
our representatives to you, or if you prefer, write 
for Accounting Methods folder No. 10. You incur 
no obligation by this action. 














Remington Accounting Machine Division 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
PRO RUROEOOOO OOO ROR ERE RE REO EPR EE ERO EEE REE EER ERE RE REE EERE RE RE RR ERE RE SERRE REE EERE REE RE REE EERE REE REE EE SE ] 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 
Iam interested in the Remington Front Feed Bookkeeping Machine for the Loanand Discount Department 
0 Please have one of your representatives call. [ Please mail mea copy of Accounting Methods Folder No. 10 


Name _ _ Title 


Name of Bank Address___ 








City __ . _.County____ ___ State 




















“ON THE JOB” 


WHEN THE TRUST COMPANY PRESIDENT 


EXERTS HIS INFLUENCE WITH HIS 
OFFICIAL FAMILY 


J. M. KEMPER 


President, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Eprror’s Nore: Here is a trust company president who practices what he preaches. 
He believes in using the weight and influence of his office to induce his fellow officers 
and directors to name the trust company with which they are associated as executors 
or trustees in their respective wills and as a prerequisite to winning public confidence 


and clients for the trust department. 


Mr. Kemper’s code will go far toward avoiding 


the mortuary embarrassments which too frequently occur where trust officers and direc- 
tors either leave no wills or leave their estates to the care of their wives or individuals.) 


HE president of a trust company, I 

take it, must never lose sight of the 

fact that the bank is in business pri- 
marily to make money, Pretty sentiments 
about public usefulness and community serv- 
ice are entirely genuine—no trust company 
would be fit to live if it failed to experience 
these generous impulses. But after all, they 
are a righteous means to an end, namely 
that the bank shall prosper. I make bold to 
say that none of us would devote his life to 
the operation of a trust company purely for 
the public weal. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the president’s point of view of the 
trust department is that of conserving and 
increasing its business and thereby its prof- 
it chiefly through building public confidence. 
It seems to be the general experience of 
trust companies that public confidence, and 
through it public patronage, is more difficult 
to build in this department than in any other. 
Complete public confidence, so desirable in 
trust operations, is a treasure—hard to cap- 
ture and easy to lose. In winning it for the 
trust department, we must have a starting 
point, and to my mind, that point is self- 
confidence. I mean to say the confidence of 
our own official family. We cannot logically 
expect the outsider to appoint our trust de- 
partment as his posthumous representative 
if we do not practice what we preach. This 
is a trite idea but not more trite than true. 


Pinning the Label on the Official Family 
No one realizes more fully than the presi- 
dent that it is a delicate matter to say to his 
fellow officers: “Gentlemen, I want you to 
appoint our trust department as your execu- 


tor and trustee.” It is the more delicate be- 
cause that request might smack of coercion 
and no executive wants to be put in that 
position. And yet, I think the chief execu- 
tive cannot dodge the job. The weight of 
his official request is almost essential to the 
success of the undertaking. I believe that he 
can accomplish his end by adroitness and 
tact. He can have a private conference with 
each member of his official staff and point 
out the advantages to the individual as well 
as the positive necessity to the bank. 

One objection is sure to arise from one or 
more of the officers—‘My estate is too small 
to warrant the attention of our trust de- 
partment.” Now, of you might 
promptly double his salary and cure the ob- 
jection, and I Gan assure you he wouldn’t 
get mad over it and quit. But, on the other 
hand, he can be brought to see that even 
though his estate might not be of such vol- 
ume that it would be profitable to the trust 
department, still it is important to the prog- 
ress of the bank that there be no exceptions 
among the officers as trust department pa- 
trons. If the service is valuable to the large 
estate, it is relatively quite as valuable to 
the smaller one. The important—and I might 
say the almost essential, thing is for all offi- 
cers to make the trust department their rep- 
resentatives after death. 


course, 


Directors and Stockholders as Legitimate 


Quarry 
When this has been accomplished, I think 


the directors should be the next field of ef- 
fort. It is a strong argument to advance to 
a director, that each officer has proved his 
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WILLS 


By GILBERT THOMAS STEPHENSON, Author of “LIVING TRUSTS” 


This is a non-technical book written in a 
popular style, dealing with the substance, as 
distinguished from the form, of wills. 

It is intended to suggest to laymen, lawyers, 
and trust officers the practical steps testators 
should take and the practical points they should 
cover in the preparation of wills. 

The point of view is that of the testator him- 
self. 

To gain the proper perspective, the author 
has assembled 600 questions that have actually 
been asked representatives of trust companies 


in the course of conversations concerning wills, 
trusts, executors, and trustees. 

He has analyzed 436 probated wills from 46 
American states and from England, Canada, and 
South Africa in order to learn what points testa- 
tors in the English-speaking world cover in their 
wills and how they cover them. 

In addition, the author is an active trust 
officer and a graduate of the Harvard Law School. 

The book is written in simple, non-technical 
language. 








TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me copy 
of “Wills; or you may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 





confidence in the trust department. And the 
directors should be reached through the same 
reasons given to the official family—that we 
cannot logically solicit public patronage in 
an enterprise which we ourselves do not 
adopt. And a third reason—perhaps the 
strongest reason to directors, who are usu- 
ally the heaviest stockholders—is an appeal 
to the purse. “Help us make more money 
and we can pay better dividends or add to 
the surplus and thereby increase the values 
of your shares.” 

Seyond the directors, the next step is the 
other shareholders, especially those of great- 
er wealth. With them we may use all the 
good selling arguments that pertain to trust 
company services plus the selfish motive of 
lending their influence and example to the 
increasing of business which will in turn in- 
crease stock value. 

With these things accomplished the trust 
department is in position to say to the pub- 
lic, “We recommend your use of trust serv- 
ices, not alone from theory, because we have 
shown our confidence by adopting it it our 
own personal affairs.’ This initial effort is, 
in great measure, the job of the president or 
other chief executive, not perhaps so much 
because of his superior salesmanship, but 








more as a matter of the weight of his office. 
Of course, I would not single out the trust 
department for the exclusive favorite of the 
president. But I do not hesitate to say that 
the unprecedented growth of the trust idea 
within the last decade seems to indicate that 
fiduciary services are destined to take a very 
forward rank as money makers for banks, 
second only to the commercial department, 
and perhaps not even to that. 


o, .o, o, 
Re fe 


Nathan D. Prince, President 
Connecticut Trust 
Conn.: 

To have attained the distinction of twenty- 
five years continuous and constructive serv- 
ice is certainly an honor and a credit to 
anyone, be it a company or an individual. 
IT am aware that Trust CoMPANIEsS is now in 
its twenty-fifth year and it is with pleasure 
that I extend to you congratulations and 
best wishes for a further period of success- 
ful endeavor. 


the 
Company, 


Hartford- 
Hartford, 


* * * 


Howard H. Taylor, superintendent of the 
vault department of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Safe 
Deposit Association. 
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5 tretching out 
the Helpful 


lo the Banks This invaluable service is 
Putrons Abroad automatically extended to 


your patrons if they carry 
their funds in American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques... 
resulting in a genuine service 
to depositors and a profitable 
transaction for the bank. 


Since American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques were introduced 
the safety and convenience 
they afford have more than 
justified their popularity. In 
recent years, however, a new 
andfunique advantage has de- 
veloped behind this interna- 
national currency—the Help- 


SA 
ful Hand of Service that greets and spendability 


American Travelersinalllands. 


Whenever travel problems ERICAN 
arise in ports, depots or fron- EXPRESS 
tier points—the friendly, uni- ie 

ravelers cheques 


formed representatives of the 
Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 


American Express are waiting 
to help. In a twinkling they 

smooth over bothersome, for- tions, itineraries, cruises and 
eign formalities. They are tours planned and booked to any 
ready to supply useful local oe > bes — 4 os 
: ; . J an Express Travel Department 
information and arrange for 

steamship and railroad tick- 

ets, hotels and the forwarding 

of baggage. 
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An Etching by Karl Dehmann. Courtesy of Harlow, McDonald & Co. 


THE FINANCIAL AND BANKING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
A view ot Wall Street from Broad, showing New York Stock Exchange, 
the Bankers Trust Company Building and partial view of the new home 
of the Equitable Trust Company. 








BUSINESS SITUATION AND THE SPECULATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN STOCKS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN THE PROSPERITY PICTURE 


PAUL W. GARRETT 
Financial Editor of the New York Evening Post 


(IcpIToR’s NOTE: 
tracted speculative movement in 


Close daily observance of the current trend in business and pro- 
stocks yields the 


conclusion that while the market 


situation is charged with possible reactions, the fundamentals of business and industry 


are sound and reassuring. 


Mr. Garrett presents an interesting contrast of stock market 


conditions twenty-five years ago and today and discusses changed aspects of corporation 
financing, the sources of speculative credits and. the evidences of a real 1929 prosperity.) 


T the end of the first quarter of 1929 
the country condition in 
business more interesting in impor- 
tant respects than at the year’s end. What 
the prophets foresaw then has come true. 
The initial three months of the new year 
have brought good business and firm money 

But the, flow of business prosperity has 
been more abundant than anticipated when 
the new year forecasts were drawn up. Like- 
wise the grip of rising money rates has 
tightened faster than expected. It might in 
a measure be said that the favorable aspects 
have become more favorable whereas the un- 
favorable aspects have become more unfavor- 
able. The puzzle becomes a little more com- 
plicated as time goes on. Let us see what 
are the forces at work to keep the country 
prosperous and those at ‘work to stem the 
tide. 

In these days of wild speculative enthu- 
siasm, when investors big and small through- 
out the entire country are bidding eagerly 
for stock at almost any price, it is instruc- 
tive before attempting to analyze the pres- 
ent situation to review that of twenty-five 
years ago today, when this magazine 
established. 


faces a 


Was 


The Situation a Quarter of a Century Ago 

Something of the change that has come 
over the security markets in the last quar- 
ter of a century may be seen through a ref- 
erence to the financial pages of the Evening 
Post for March 15, 1904—the date on which 
the magazine TRUST COMPANIES was founded. 

Call money on that day, twenty-five years 
ago, was loaning on the Stock Exchange at 
1% per cent. It took scarcely more than a 
half-column of regular newspaper space to 
report the Stock Exchange transactions of 
that day. United States Steel closed at 114, 


American Can was selling on the Curb at 
$4 a share and Interborough Rapid Transit 
likewise was selling on the Curb at 104. 
than a dozen issues were reported in the 
Curb quotations of that day. It took a half- 
column only to report the bond transactions, 
in which foreign issues were conspicuousl) 
absent. 

In sharp contrast to the speculative fever 
that is sweeping the country of the present 
day it is at least entertaining to read the 
editorial comment on the stock market of 
twenty-five years ago: “There is one certain 
thing about the market of this week: that 
patient beast of burden, the investing pub- 
lic, has come to an absolute standstill. Every 
expedient has been tried with him. He has 
heen flogged; he has been soothed; he has 
been urged; he has been coaxed by dainty 
morsels offered an inch or two beyond his 
nose; but he will not budge. He stands im- 
movable in his tracks, and the driver sits 
flicking the reins in aimless uncertainty. All 
that the market does know is, who it really 
was that made the cart go before this dif- 
ference of opinion arose. A good deal is still 
said about the professional trader and his 
relaxing energies. But the trader is as use- 
less without the investor in his train as the 
grain speculator is without the miller or the 
cotton speculator without the spinner. Stated 
now, this assertion seems the most obvious 
of truisms: but it has been for a good while 
one of Wall Street’s forgotten maxims. It is 
quite possible that the arrival of a 73,000 
share market has removed the last of the 
seales from the eyes of the dreamers of the 
five past years. 


Less 


“The true explanation of the matter un- 
doubtedly is, that the investing public itself 
has regained full possession of its senses. It 
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Personal Service 
on Los Angeles Trusts 


UR Trust Depart- 
ment offers in Los 
Angeles the same spirit 
and policy of personal 
service which character- 
izes every function of 


this bank. 


“@{ WE HAVE NO BRANCHES } 


Union Bank eTaust ©. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
Eighth & Hill Streets. Los Angeles 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $6,000,000 
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is perfectly well aware, at last, who occupies - 
the stronger position—the man with securi- 
ties to sell or the man with money to invest 
in them. In fact, the public would have 
had to be more stupid and credulous even 
than Will Street believes it to be, in order 
to miss the point of the situation. When the 
lesson of false valuations has been steadily 
taught for two years past, when eager mer- 
chants in the Wall Street bazaars, with 
piles of goods upon their counters, are com- 
plaining that nobody will come to buy, the 
purchaser must be dull who will not wait 
for bargains. This is to all appearances 
what the public is waiting for, and if it 
does not get them, it will lose interest in the 
whole performance and drift away. In Wall 
Street, however, the inference under such 
circumstances usually is that the buyer will 
get his inducements before long.” 

That the enthusiasm of the market in the 
last two or three years—the real beginning 
of the market’s advance was in September, 
1921—has been accelerated by a_ purely 
speculative fever nobody doubts. Yet in a 
surprising way the market throughout this 
long bull period has been vindicated by sub- 
sequent developments. 


Prosperity and Earnings of American 
Corporations 


The degree of prosperity enjoyed by Amer- 


can corporations during 1928 exceeded that 
for any previous period by an impressive 
margin. Returns from 900 representative 
corporations show that the gain last year in 
net profits over the year previous was 14.8 
per cent. That impressive improvement in 
net corporate earnings as recently compiled 
by one of the large New York banks does 
not represent a concentrated advance in a 
few leading industries but a widely distribu- 
ted improvement. The 1927-28 gain in net 
profits for the electrical equipment concerns 
that so far have reported equals 152 per 
cent, copper mining 125 per cent, meat pack- 
ers 99.2 per cent, petroleum 96.2 per cent, 
aviation 77.5 per cent, auto accessories 84.2 
per cent, iron and steel 33.5 per cent, amuse- 
ments $2.7 per cent, agricultural implements 
24.9 per cent and chemicals 35.1 per cent. 

Below are listed the important groups for 
which last year earning figures are available 
and the net gain in profits for the year over 
the year previous: 


American Corporation’s Net Profits 
(000’s omitted) 
Per cent 
charge 
24.9 


No. Industry 1927 
$17,662 
27,296 
18,499 
294,377 
22,689 
1,218 
39,636 
104,639 
7,678 
22,853 
9,076 
10,759 
68,187 
67,178 

11,091 
22,648 
157,530 
30,528 


1928 
$22,063 + 

36,209 32.7 

18,595 0.5 


‘ 
348,612 + 18. 


8 Amusements... . 
3 Apparel, etc..... 
2 Automobiles 
41,800 
2,161 


2 
24 Auto acces.... 
3 Aviation.... 


> Bldgs. matls 
36 Chemicals fe 
Coal mining..... . 
Copper min..... 
Cotton Mills. 
Elec. equip ee 
Bakery and flour 
Food Prod., ete.. 
Htg. and plumb. 
$ House equip.... 
Iron and steel... 
Leather, shoes... 
3} Lumber, furn.... 
Machinery 
Meat packers 
Merchandising 
Metals non-fer 
{Cxc. COP)..... 
5 Office equip... 
Paper prod...... 
Petroleum 
Print, publish... 
Railway equip.... 
Rubber ; 
Shipping, ete... . 


27,096 
73,034 
80,225 
13,357 
24,0365 
210,403 
26,162 
4,225 4,531 
26,310 29,648 
16,194 32,282 
135,798 150,583 


NANWUe eee 


$++4+| 4° 4+4+4+4+ | +441 


28,015 
8,032 


t++++ 
toe 


twee ho 


6,288 
10,901 
13,806 
77,957 

*43 
36,649 


WR OS 
IO ee “IO * 


2 Tex. prod., ete... 

} Tobaceo........ 

2 fo Se 
Miscel 


527 Mfg. trading... . 
185 Railroads....... 
93 Telep. and teleg. 
95 Other pub. utl. . 


900 Grand totals.. 

* Deficit. 

And yet it would be inaccurate, as the 
preceding table shows, to conclude that the 
prosperity of the period has been equally dis- 
tributed. In the year that a majority of 
American industries were piling up fat profit 


1,445,762 
1,085,917 
233,435 


775,177 





$3,540,231 $4,064,049 14.5 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


SEyMourR H. Horr, Vice-President 
AMMI F, MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLaupDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JouHN LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 


increases some others were suffering sharp 
recessions. The cotton mills reported a 78.1 
per cent shrinkage in net profits last year 
from the year before. Leather and shoes a 
14.5 per cent decrease. Printing and pub- 
lishing companies 22.2) per cent, railway 
equipment 44.7 per cent, shipping 13.1 per 
cent, silk 25.1 per cent and sugar 49.8 per 
cent. 


Productive Activity and Net Profits 

The record high rate at which productive 
activity is holding during the first quarter 
of 1929 indicates that net that 
period will show an impressive gain over 
the initial quarter of 1928. The volume of 
industrial production during January reached 
a new high for that month and actually was 
higher than any other month on record ex- 
cept last October. Continued activity in the 
steel and motor industries at a high rate 
has tended to hold up production to a level 
perhaps never experienced before in the 
initial months of a calendar year. 

Since the early 1929 comparisons with a 
year ago will cover a period of intense ac- 
tivity in the new year net corporate profits 
about to be reported should make a favorable 
comparison with 1928. The full momentum 
of earning power had not yet been achieved 
in this period last year. While this will 
intensify the early 1929 gains over a year 
ago it will also lead some prophets falsely to 
expect similar gains throughout the year. Ob- 
viously industry will have an easier job to 
report good 1929 gains over 1928 in the initial 
six months of the year than in the last half. 


profits in 


New Methods of Corporation Financing 


While money rates have been creeping 
steadily upward for the last year there is no 
real evidence to date that business has been 
hurt in the process. It is true of course that 
so far the sharpest advance in money has 
applied to speculative rather than business 
funds but a pronounced increase has come 
nevertheless in the charge for funds used 


RoseErT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusruter, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





directly by industry. That the stiffening 
process has not yet hurt industry does not 
mean that under old conditions this country’s 
tide of prosperity could have held up. The 
difficulty comes in a changed system of finan- 
cing. Whereas industry formerly financed 
its expansion programs through bond flota- 
tions it now is taking advantage of the coun- 
try’s craze for stocks through a substitution 
of stock for bond Searcely a day 
passes now that does not bring an announce- 
ment from some industrial concern offering 
rights to its stockholders. Through these 
subscriptions various industries have financed 
successfully their expansion programs. 


issues. 


In the case of some giant corporations— 
notably the Steel Corporation and Anaconda 
Copper—the directors have not been satisfied 
simply to raise funds in this manner for the 
purpose of future development. They have 
prepared the way through offerings of stock 
to wipe out their corporation’s funded debt. 

The point of all this is that while the 
tremendous popularity of the stock market 
has by turning funds into that channel tight- 
ened the general money structure it likewise 
has enabled corporations to finance through 
stock rather than bonds and thus 
avoid for the time at least the pinch of high- 
er money rates that otherwise might have 
been felt before now. 


issues 


Federal Reserve and Speculation Credit 

What the Federal Reserve feared in its 
recent warning against speculation was that 
eventually business would suffer in a com- 
petition for funds between the stoek mar- 
ket and industry. While Reserve officials 
have not said so openly their chief worry is 
of course the expansion of brokers’ loans 
for the account of “others.” No very ap- 
preciable change appears in the volume of 
brokers’ loans supplied by member banks 
for their own account or even by member 
banks for the account of their correspondent 
banks. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE 

SAMUEL D. 

CHARLES A. eed Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWY *,. Vice-President 
WARREN §&. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 

FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS 
FREDERICK M. | eae 
HARRY H. SIBL 


BURT W. GREENWOOD 
FREDERICK A. MINOR 
Asst. Trust Officer 


Treasurer 


Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 

Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.00 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


The tremendous expansion in speculative 
credit that does worry Reserve officials is 
the growth in brokers’ loans for the account 
of others from a level of about a billion do!- 
lars at the beginning of last year 
ent total of $2,700,000,000. As 
early 1928 the volume of funds contributed 
to the market by “others” was appreciably 
smaller than the amount supplied either by 
member banks for their own account or by 
member banks for the account of their 
respondents. By the middle of 1928S a sharp 
rise in loans by “others” had carried that 
item up above either of the other two until 
now it accounts roughly for as many funds 
as the other two items combined. 

The growth in this volume of 
monly referred to as 
been so rapid that nobody yet understands 
its full implications. It represents funds 
routed to the stock market through foreig: 
lenders, industrial corporations, investment 
trusts and individual investors not satisfied 
with the small return offered by the banks 
but attracted by the higher return available 
to those who lend in the call market. 

Withdrawal of Loans “by Others’’ 

Naturally funds routed to the stock mar- 
ket in this manner do nat come directly un- 
der the supervision of the Reserve authori- 
ties. What alarms the Reserve is that this 
volume of funds by lenders not responsible 
to the money market is piling up at a rate 
that makes it difficult for the Reserve offi- 
cials readily to control conditions. In the 
eyent that a substantial portion of this pri 
vate money should be suddenly withdrawn 
from the call market it might conceivably 
throw a burden on the banks difficult for 
them to meet promptly. It was demon- 
strated over the year-end that occasions can 
arise when corporations will withdraw these 
funds suddenly. At that time the banks bore 
the burden. 

Whether the Reserve is justified in it; 
opinion that this growth in loans by “others” 


to a pres- 
recently as 


ecor- 


funds com- 


“bootleg” money has 


presents a real danger in the situation time 
alone will tell. That it presents a potential 
danger is generally admitted though it re 
mains to be whether withdrawals * by 
private lenders will be as substantial and 
sudden as the money authorities fear. 
Meanwhile evidence of a real 1929 pros- 
perity multiplies with the passage of time 
as does the evidence of a real tightness in 
money rates. In the end either money must 
become cheaper or business must give way. 
Perhaps the test in this interesting contest, 
if it can be called such, will come in the 
second half of this year. It is possible that 
the solution will be worked out happily 
through a substantial importation of gold 
result of high money rates here. It 


seen 


as a 


seems difficult to reconcile a continued heavy 


export trade balance for 
continued dearth of foreign loans without 
the receipt here of gold. It is possible of 
course that the export trade balance will fall 
off or that a fresh pack of foreign loans 
lies ahead but neither of these alternatives 
seems probable. Still another possibility 
looms—tighter money abroad as a_ result 
partly of the situation here. 


, *, 2, 
~ “~ “° 


this country and a 


and 
Trust 


Vice-President 
Minneapolis 


William J. Stevenson, 
Trust Officer, First 
Company: 

Age alone does not entitle one to congratu- 
lations. During the last twenty-five years 
Trust ComMPaANIes has kent ‘step with the 
marvelous development of the trust business 
in the United States. It has contributed 
much in the way of inspiration and instruc- 
tion toward this economic development. May 
your high ideals and notable achievement be 
as great in the next quarter century. 

‘¢ = 

The executive committee of the National 
City Bank of New York has appointed Jo- 
seph M. O’Shea assistant trust officer at the 
Peoples Trust branch, 181 Montague street. 
3rceoklyn. 
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Safe Deposit aw Crust 
Company 


of BALTIMORE 
13 South Street 


Capital 
$1,200,000 


Surplus and Profits 
over $4,500,000 


SAFE PEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


THE PIONEER T RUST COMPANY cr BALTIMORE 
Incorporated in 1864 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P, SPAMER 2D VICE-PREs. 
H. H. M. LEE - * - 3D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE > - > - 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON 

WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S. OPIE 


VICE-PREs. 


TREASURER 
AssT. V.-P. & SECRETARY 
ASST. V.-F, & ASST SEC. 
ASST. V.-P. & ASST. SEC. 
GEORGE PAUSCH > AssST. V,-P. & ASST, SEC. 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ASST. TREAS. & ASST SEC. 


CHALMERS T. BRUMBAUGH = 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC: 
EDGAR H. CROMW =LL - = = 
ANDREW H, TROEGER 

ROLAND L. MILLER S * 
RAYMOND E. BURNETT = 
HARRY E. CHALLIS = ASST. CASHIER 
MAURICE J. NELLIGAN - ASST. CASHIER 
HOWARD W. BAYNARD 
ROBERT B. CHAPMAN = 
CHAS. F. LECHTHALER 
THOMAS B. BUTLER 


ASST. TREAS. 
ASST. TREAS. 
CASHIER 
AUDITOR 


ASST. AUDITOR 
- ASST. AUDITOR 

ASST. FEAL £ST. C FFICER 
- ASST. TO 4TH vViCé-PRES, 
STATISTICIAN 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 
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“Prospered 
and Grown on 


Service Alone 





Resources over $50,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 
Chestnut at Fifteenth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


West Phila. Office Germantown Office 
52nd and Market Streets 5708 Germantown Avenue 
Front Street Office Frankford Office 


Front and Market Streets Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES | 
FOR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 





Fs »MARKABLE ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT WHICH. ASSURES ACCURACY. 
cs SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


2 


EDWARD J. REILLY 
Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company of New York 





DITOR'S NOTE: 





Amazing mechanical devices and electrical equipments have made 


possi 4e the efficient and expeditious handling of multitudinous details and accounting 
routine in connection with the vast and rapidly increasing volume of both corporate 


and wmdividual trust business, with values 


running into many billions. The progress 


made. it adapting mechanical equipment to personal trust ace ounting, to which Mr. Reilly 


deve ~s particular attention, has been most notable. The article is based upon a 


survey 


of tue experiences and devices employed in a number of highly organized trust depart- 


ment; and describes the manner in which 
perso val trust department.) 


‘y you remember—When the chief prob- 
lem in the accounting division of the 
trust department was whether or not 

2 cha. 2e should be made from the bound 
ledger .o the formidable binder with loose 
leaves? 

—When letter presses were used to make 
copies of all correspondence? 

—When there were no such thing as in- 
come tax problems and when income tax 
accounting was unknown? 

—When statements were rendered annu- 
ally and a call by a customer for a list of 
securities meant upsetting the routine of the 
office while a typist was put to work getting 
up the list which had to be carefully checked 
to the ledger before being sent out with 
all of the formality which attends the pro- 
bate of a will? 

All Changed Now 

3ut it is all changed now. The rapid de- 
velopment and expansion of fiduciary serv- 
ice has compelled the scrapping of old meth- 
ods and the quarter century which measures 
the span of TrUsT COMPANIES inspiration 
and leadership in developing new ideas in all 
departments of fiduciary relationship, has 
seen the adoption of more acurate, complete, 
efficient and economic ideas in fiduciary ac- 


various approved machines are used in the 


counting than had been dreamed of twenty- 
five years ago. 

The initiative in this effort was undertaken 
by leading trust executives who visualized 
the future requirements of increased volume 
and sensed the importance of cutting loose 
from the cumbersome, unwieldy methods for- 
merly in vogue. They were closely seconded 
by equipment experts devoting their efforts 
and genius to the simplification and organi- 
zation of the operating detail wherever pos- 
sible. Manufacturers of adding, typing, ecal- 
culating, addressing and fact recording 
equipment addressed themselves to the task 
of solving the problems of fiduciary account- 
ing with such spirit, understanding, and en- 
terprise that success beyond the fondest 
hope of old-time fiduciary executives has at- 
tended their efforts. 

Such concerns as the manufacturers of the 
Addressograph, the Burroughs, Remington 
Moon-Hopkins, Elliott-Fisher, Underwood 
Fanfold, Kardex Visible Records and Na- 
tional Cash Register Income Tax Ledger and 
many others have made invaluable contri- 
butions to the science of adequate recording 
and accounting in personal trust records. It 
will be our purpose in the necessarily lim- 
ited space allotted to us to give some idea 
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of how the products of these pioneers have 
helped to make personal trust service a more 
readily salable and appreciated commodity. 


Application of Addressograph 

One of the most interesting applications of 
machine equipment to personal trust admin- 
istration has been made by the Addresso- 
graph Company, the value of whose equip- 
ment, however, is immeasurably enhanced 
through the application of other equipment 
to ancillary tasks. Essentially the basis of 
the application lies in having addressograph 
plates for each account which list the name 
of the account and its number if a numbering 
system is used, a full and complete descrip- 
tion of the security involved such as ‘10,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, General 4s, Due October 1, 1995,” a 
letter notation of the due date of the in- 
terest as “AOL” for April and October 1st, 
and, at the other end of the plate a nota- 
tion of the amount of the interest payable at 
each interest date, in this case $200. 

The plates bear metal tabs which are a 
guide to the months when the income is due, 
separate tabbing being possible for dividend 
and mortgage interest payments in the same 
months when bond interest, which requires 
the making out of coupon envelopes, is pay- 
able. The Addressograph, into which the 
plates in all or any group of accounts 1s 


The New York Trust Company 
100 Broadway, New York 
‘rust Department—Income Collection Unie 
Dete_ 


We Credit account 
umn Dub 


Representing Income on 
$200 


1 Very truly yours.g<0.00 


M. de F. LOCKWOOD, Jr 


“The New York Trust Company 


Trust Department=Income Callection Uni 


Credit account 
Representng Ir 


Advice sent to 


Bh. JOHN DOE 
863 8. 1o4TH ST 
WEB YORE, m. Y. 


The New York ie core 


Trust Department—Income 
ma . 


we Ceadit wy ac ‘ 
owt ME Ipcome on SEALTH EDIS 


poo Y 
PIRST 5S. 
DUE JUNE 1, 1943 


ws 1 Very cruly yours $50.00 


M. de F. LOCKWOOD, Jr 
Trust Officer 


The advice, credit ticket and file copy of the 

advice are executed on the Addressograph at a 

speed from twenty to thirty times faster than 
is possible with a typewriter. 


Through 
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placed, automatically selects the plates which 
are desired for printing and makes appro- 
priate and accurate impressions for coupon 
envelopes, credit tickets, credit advices, and 
security lists. 


Crecit Accurately Described 

There is the advantage of knowing that 
the credit has been adequately and correct- 
ly described, faithfully reproduced without 
possibility of error or necessity for checking 
description of the security involved or the 
amount of the credit. In the illustrations 
it is possible to see how some of the im- 
portant trust companies apply these plates to 
the requirements of their trust departments. 
One illustration shows the combination 
credit advice, credit ticket and file copy of 
the credit advice as used by the New York 
Trust Company in its custody accounts. 
The customer receives a neat, accurate record 
of the credit to his account, the bookkeeper 
has a record which cannot be different for 
adequate posting, and there is an appropriate 
record of the advice for the correspondence 
file. Often additional information such as 
income tax data for the income tax depart- 
ment is indicated by a “T°” or “TF” in the 
lower left hand corner of the plate. If the 
amount of the holding involved is increased 
or diminished, the plate can be corrected 
without difficulty. 

A special electrically operated machine, 
called a Graphotype, makes new plates as 
they are required with the speed of a type- 
writer. 


Printing of Coupon Envelopes 

The forms (see ». 397) used by the Ful- 
ton Trust Company of New York illustrate 
the application of this equipment in the 
printing of coupon envelopes and, one of 
its very important security lists for 
the convenience of customers. TI recall not 
long ago that an attorney called on me one 
day, shortly after luncheon, stating that one 
of our important custody clients was sailing 
for Europe at midnight that night and had 
decided to establish a trust with a substan- 
tinal portion of more than eighty separate 
security items in the custody account. It 
Was important in determining which securi- 
ties should go into the trust, that the client 
and his attorney have a complete list ac- 
rately: describing the securities and indicat- 
ing when the income was payable and the 
amounts of such payments. Half apologetic 
he asked if it would be possible for him to 
have the list within a few hours which would 
give his office the balance of the night until 
midnight to prepare the trust agreement. 
the use of this equipment and 


uses, 
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greatly to his surprise it was possible to 
hand him a neatly backed list, giving all of 
the information he asked for, within five 
minutes of the time the request was made. 
This was done by simply running off the 
plates for the securities in the account and 
having the lists neatly clipped together in 
a folder specially designed for this purpose. 


Kardex Ledger Card and Security Record 

The illustration of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York Kardex ledger sheet 
and carbon illustrates how the Addressograph 
plate is first made. The ledger entry of the 
receipt or purchase of the security may have 
been made from an Underwood-Fanfolder 
ticket as illustrated in the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company form, or some other similar 
medium. The posting is made to the Kardex 
card, a carbon copy of the posting furnishing 
a sheet of instructions to the Addressograph 
operator to make a plate with the entry. 
When the plate is made a proof impression 
is made on the blue or crimson GCarbon in- 
struction sheet which, in turn is filed in the 
Kardex cabinet immediately beneath the 
Kardex ledger card entry which has been 
appropriately punched to reveal the months 


When the income is payable. If no colored 


T ADDRESSOGRAPH PLATE 


|John Doe ws: 


account | — 


——— 


—TCommonwealth “dison — 
Ly | Chmpanys— i — 


pascmirrion, | First. be, 
————_ > 
\ ——_ \pue—Junc 14,1943 
ovens (S| 1 Pie 350.00 


BOND NUMBERS TRANSACTION 








ry ommonwealth raison 


Company « 
virut 58- 


puc June 21,1945 
“0 950.00 
To Addressograph Department 


PLEASE CUT ADORESSOGRAPH 
Aare pen THIB.COPY. TH 
Mate BELOW AND RE 
eoaeer To TRUST DE 
sean went, PERSONEL TRUST OIV 
ea OMPANIED @Y CHAINDEX 


READY TO FILE 


{ CANARY 


CARD IN 7 SALMON 


DEPOSITED BY 


COMMONWEALTH EDISO" 
COMPANY. 
FIRST 5S. 


DUE , JUVE 1, 1943 


COUPONS OF 


ws 1 


COUPONS @ $ 


COUPONS @ $ 
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GHECKED BY | RECOUNTED BY 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
‘ 


PAR VALUE 


PLATE 
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instruction sheet is filed beneath the card 
ledger record, it is evident that something 
has gone wrong—only the going wrong is 
constantly visible every time the account or 
drawer is referred to because of the ab- 
sence of the colored instruction sheet show- 
ing through at the point where the ledger 
‘ard has been punched. This perforation 
also serves aS a check upon the accuracy 
and completeness of the coupon envelope an‘ 
credit ticket—advice run-offs from the plates 
because it furnishes a visible tickler of the 
items in connection with which coupon en- 
velopes and credit ticket advices will be re- 
quired. 

The 
most 


Kardex record of securities is also 
important in the applications where 
security records by securities are kept. By 
having each security of each issuing com- 
pany filed in visible alphabetical order, only 
the most unfortunate type of man-failure 
will make it possible to overlook checking 
important corporation news items such as 
called bonds, option maturity dates and sim- 
ilar details which measure the effectiveness 
of the record system employed. The Reming- 
ton-Rand Kardex equipment as used in cus- 
tomer’s security ledgers, securities ledgers, 
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IMPRESSION corRECT 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
149 BROADWAY ~ 
NEW YORK 
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The Kardex Ledger card becomes the initial entry for the making of Addressograph plates 
from which coupon envelopes, advices, tickets and security lists are run off. 
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remittance ticklers and similar applications 
where constant visibility makes easy the 
vigilance which is the price of foolproof rec- 
ords, constitutes a most important contribu- 
tion to the development of complete fiduciary 
accounting records. 
Burroughs New Trust Accounting System 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
has recently perfected a complete trust ac- 
counting system of its own based upon the 
use of its bookkeeping machine equipment 
with such ancillary records as are appro- 
priate to presenting a constantly up-to-the- 
minute picture of the condition of each trust. 
An interesting feature is a trust officer’s 
folder for each trust account containing a 
digest of the trust, copies of monthly and 
annual statements rendered to beneficiaries, 
copies of inventories and such other perti- 
nent facts as, together with the income and 
principal cash sheets and corpus account 
sheets (which are available in a moment) 
will answer practically every question that 
can arise in a particular trust. It enables 
the very busy trust officer to maintain ef- 
fective control and render intelligent super- 
vision over the trusts in his jurisdiction. 
The trust ledgers are complete, the ticket 
entry sheets sufficiently informative to pro- 
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vide full descriptions of entries and the 
tickler systems supplementing the ledgers 
cover every conceivable item from dividend 
payments, remittance ticklers to interested 
party indices. 
Executing Multiple Ticket and Advice Media 
The Underwood Fanfold equipment pro- 
vides a highly satisfactory method of exe 
cuting multiple ticket and advice media with- 
out the necessity of a rewrite with its at- 
tendant opportunities for errors to creep in. 
In one important installation the Fanfold 
provides an advice to the customer of the 
purchase of certain securities with a state- 
ment that the cost will be charged to his 
account upon delivery, the next copy con- 
firms the purchase and advises that the 
charge has been made against the customer’s 
account, the third copy is a duplicate ad- 
vice which accompanies the statement of ac- 
count, the fourth copy is the debit ticket 
charging the customer’s personal account for 
the cost of the securities purchased, the fifth 
ticket addressed to the security ledger is the 
posting media for the entry of the security 
for the customer’s account, the sixth ticket 
is for the vault department and accompanies 
the securities to the vault where they are 
properly receipted for, the seventh ticket is 
the department file copy for 
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media have been secured 
through the one set of en- 
tries made with this labor- 
saving equipment. Other 
adaptations of the Fanfold 
principle provide tickets for 
all necessary entries in the 
purchase or sale of securi- 
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mer’s advice, the charge or 
credit ticket for the custo- 
mer’s account, the receiving 
teller’s credit slip, the credit 
to commissions, exchange, 
and cashier’s checks. 
Uses of Elliott-Fisher Machine 
Another complete’ trust 
record system is that which 
has been developed through 
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Under the new Burroughs operation the major classes of accounts 
are separately headed and each transaction fully described. 


the Elliott-Fisher Division 
of the General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation. While 
the Elliott-Fisher Machine 
is used in many adaptations 
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The general balance cards, individual ledger card, security ledger card and maturity tickler 
are all executed in one operation with this Elliott-Fisher equipment. 


and variations of systems, it is often used 
for all ledger and accounting media as in 
the case of Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
of New York. In this case the general bal- 
ance control card, the card record showing 
the holding of a particular security for filing 
among the records of that security, the ecard 
record showing the holding of the security 
for filing as the security ledger of the par- 
ticular account and the card record indieat- 
ing the maturity date for tickler purposes 
are all executed in the one operation, pro- 
viding a highly efficient and effective time 
saver eliminating any possibility of discrep- 
ancy between records. The Elliott-Fisher 
equipment and system provides all of the 
security, tickler and control records which 
are possible under both the Burroughs and 
Addressograph-Kardex systems. 

In those systems where adaptations of the 
Elliott-Fisher, Addressograph and Kardex 
equipment are used for security records, quite 
often entirely different equipment is used 
for the cash ledgers, both income and _ prin- 
cipal. Here the Remington-Moon Hopkins, 
the Burroughs, and the Elliott-Fisher find 
wide favor while statement machines by 
Ellis and others are in frequent use. This 
equipment is simple of operation and girl 
operators capable of accurate and speedy 
work, can be secured without difficulty. Many 


of the machines are similar to those used 


in the banking department while the Elliott- 
Fisher is different from the others in that 
it provides a flat writing surface in place of 
the typewriter-like roll surface. 


National Cash Register Company’s Income 
Tax Machine 

A new machine which has more than 
proved its usefulness in those institutions 
where 500 or more income tax returns must 
be filed is the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s income tax machine. This machine 
through a multiple total analysis keyboard 
classifies and carries totals of all classes of 
income and disbursements which must be 
correlated for income tax purposes. It stores 
up separate totals for such items of income 
as tax-free bond interest, domestic dividends, 
tax-free and taxable Liberty bond interest, 
rents, mortgage interest, income from es- 
tates and partnerships and all other classes 
of income which the federal law or the in- 
come tax statutes of the state may require 
to be itemized on the returns. Similarly dis- 
bursements and expenses are classified under 
such captions as accrued interest paid on 
each class of tax-affected security, taxes 
paid, expenses paid, commissions, and all 
other items of deductions. Upward of thirty 
different classifications under both receipts 
and disbursements are possible. The items 
are taken directly from the ledger by the 
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Thanks and Good Luck to 
TRUST COMPANIES and Its Publisher! 


The growth and success of TRusT COMPANIES, with 
a record of 25 years of service in the trust field, is the 
natural result of the courageous stand the magazine and 
its publisher, C. A. Luhnow, have taken on public ques- 
tions affecting the welfare and success of trust institutions. 


We are glad to acknowledge our debt of gratitude and 
to express appreciation and sincere wishes for continued 
success and prosperity. 


THE OLD NATIONAL BANK 


& UNION TRUST CO. 
Spokane, Washington 


machine operator and the information is that the next quarter century will bring 
correlated and mechanically totaled in far about mechanical equipment for insuring 
less time than has heretofore been possible. against loss in trust investments and assur- 

The past quarter century has witnessed ing complete satisfaction with our adminis- 
truly revolutionary changes in the mechan-_ tration to beneficiaries of trusts whose ideas 
ical operation and effective functioning of on what should have been provided for them 
personal trust departments. Who knows but differ radically from those of the testator? 
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In this trust account the different classes of 

The first page of a Fanfold set which ex- income receipts and disbursements are classi- 

ecutes eight different media for advice or fied and totalled on the new National Cash 
ticket use. Register Company equipment. 





NATIONWIDE SURVEY REVEALS IMPRESSIVE INCREASE 
IN TRUST BUSINESS 


CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION OF FAITH IN CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 
PROTECTION 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


No man in the trust field has rendered more valiant service in 


advancing the popular appeal of trust service by means of systematic and intelligently 


conducted publicity than Mr. Sisson. 


In the following article he presents the impressive 


results of a nationwide survey, covering the period from 1923 to 1928, showing the increas- 
ing velocity in the yearly appointments of trust companies and banks exercising trust 


powers, as erecutors and trustees under 


will. 


Most interesting also is the roster of 


distinguished and wealthy men who have named corporate fiduciaries in their wills.) 


MPRESSIVE evidence of the rapid growth 

of the “trust idea” is reflected in a na- 

tionwide survey to determine how many 
times trust companies and banks doing a 
trust business have been named executors 
and trustees under wills and covering the 
six year period from 1923 to 1928 inclusive. 
The results show clearly that corporate fidu- 
ciary service, largely because of its inherent 
merits and the intelligent conduct of educa- 
tional publicity, is “coming into its own.” 
Each succeeding year during the period under 
review has revealed new and higher records. 

The first survey to ascertain the number 
of new appointments under wills and_ indi- 
vidual trust agreements, was conducted last 
year by the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. The survey 
Was made on the basis of questionnaires and 
returns from trust companies and banks in 
all parts of the country. It covered a five 
year period. The growth was shown by fig- 
ures from 750 active institutions. According 
to their returns they were named as execu 
tor and trustee 5,899 times in 1928; 7,STS 
times the next year in 1924; 12,926 times in 
1925; 19,128 times in 1926 and 27,983 times 
in 1927. 


Increase During 1928 Was 655 Per Cent 
Over 1923 


The latest returns covering the year 1928 
disclose another high tide with returns from 
665 actively engaged in trust business giving 
a gratifying total of 44,375 appointments as 
executors and trustees under wills during 
the past year. The rapidity with which trust 
service is growing may be expressed by a 
comparison in percentages for these six 


years. Nineteen hundred and 


over 


twenty-eight 
increased 655 per cent 1923, 462 per 
cent over 1924, 248 per cent over 1925, 132 
per cent over 1926, 49 per cent over 1927. 

In another respect, the past year will af- 
ford a landmark in the trust movement. It 
witnessed the gaining of the billion dollar 
total in life insurance protected by trust 
agreements. The future holds much promise 
in view of the fact that an ever increasing 
number of Americans are beginning to think 
in terms of income instead of reckoning in 
surance in lump sum values. 

A considerable number of 
ments are meeting with notable success in 
obtaining wills and trusts. For the year 
192S there were seventy-five institutions re- 
ported which had been named more than 
one hundred times each—their total being 
26,622 were thirty-five institutions 


trust depart- 


22. There 
which had been named more than two hun- 
dred times each. Six institutions reported 
more than one thousand appointments each. 
The largest was 4,816, the second was 1,700 
and the third was 1,504. 

It is difficult to appreciate fully the signifi- 
cance of these figures—what they mean as 
a tremendous testimonial in reflecting the 
publie’s recognition of the integrity, effi- 
ciency and superior qualifications of trust in- 
stitutions in the administration and conser- 
vation of estates. Even in this swift mov- 


ing age, we are keeping up with the onward 
procession. 


No trust company or bank is in a position 
to know definitely how many wills are in 


existence under which 
as executor or trustee. 


it has been named 
Every day wills are 
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being offered for probate that bring this 
news to trust companies and banks. In the 
future, as the result of our widespread ad- 
vertising and the growing regard of the 
public for our services, we may confidently 
expect more welcome surprises of this nature. 


Estates Over a Million Dollars 

It is only natural that the people with the 
larger fortunes should name trust companies 
and banks to settle their estates. In the 
questionnaires sent by the Trust Company 
Division, institutions were requested to give 
the number of estates above a million dollars 
for which they had been appointed executor 
or trustee. While many reported they did 
not have this information available, 397 es- 
tates above the million mark for 1928 was 
recorded, practically a 33 per cent increase 
over the preceding year. These figures bear 
out the belief that an increasing number of 
men with much wealth are naming corporate 
fiduciaries to administer their estates. 

According to an estimate made by Joseph 
S. McCoy, expert actuary, United States 
Treasury Department, we have a total of 
14,000 millionaires in the whole country. On 
the basis of the returns to our questionnaires, 
more than one-twentieth of these wealthy 
Americans have named banks and trust com- 


panies during the past two years to settle 
their estates or to administer trusts which 


they have created under their wills. This 
statement is on the side of conservatism 
because a number of our largest institutions 
did not supply information as to their ap- 
pointments and _ several trust companies 
stated some of their wills on file were for 
estates of this size but did not indicate the 
number. 

Another proof that wealthy and famous 
men in large numbers are entrusting the 
settlement of their estates to trust institu- 
tions is found in the probate court records. 
The two largest estates to be probated in 
recent months are those of Payne Whitney 
and Thomas Fortune Ryan, New York finan- 
ciers. The Whitney estate was appraised at 
$194,000,000 and the Ryan estate, at the time 
the will was filed for probate, was estimated 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. Mr. Whit- 
ney named a corporate executor and trustee, 
while Mr. Ryan, in his will, directed his 
executors to select a new York trust com- 
pany as trustee. 


Notable Names on the Roster of Trust Service 

Some of our outstanding men in the finan- 
cial world provided for the settlement of 
their estates in this modern way. The late 
Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, named a trust 
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company as trustee under his will. The wili 
of Otto Tremont Bannard, for many years 
the head of the New York Trust Company. 
gave convincing evidence of his faith in the 
trust service of his own institution by nam- 
ing it sole trustee of his estate. When the 
will of Festus J. Wade, directing head of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
was probated, it was shown that he had 
named his own institution to handle his es- 
tate. Many other examples could be cited 
over the country. These examples are con- 
vincing demonstrations of their faith in the 
service offered the public. 

The probate records reveal that captains 
of industry, railroad presidents, literary 
celebrities and others of outstanding achieve- 
ment named trust institutions to settle their 
estates or to see that their wills are carried 
out through trust funds. Included in this 
list are such notables as James A. Patten, 
Chicago Wheat operator; Jackson Johnson, 
who pioneered shoe manufacturing in the 
Middle West with his St. Louis factories; 
George L. (“Tex”) Rickard, the outstanding 
promoter in the field of sport; Dr. Frank 
Crane, whose essays and short sermons were 
read daily by millions; William Hamlin 
Childs, founder of the Bon Ami Company: 
Kk. J. Pearson, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad; S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the Seaboard Air Line; 
T. G. Ragsdale, the North Carolina tobacco 
manufacturer; Albert Champion, the spark- 
plug manufacturer; H. W. Loose of the 
Loose-Wiles Baking Company; Richard Hud- 
nut, whose toilet articles are known through- 
out the country; Joseph H. Wesson of the 
Smith and Wesson Firearms Company; John 
G. Shedd, head of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany of Chicago; Wm. Bradford Merrill, 
former general manager of the Hearst publi- 
cations; Avery Hopwood, noted playwright ; 
George Barr McCutcheon, author of the wide- 
ly read Graustark novels; and Howard El- 
liott, the noted railroad executive. 

Mention of large estates should not be 
taken to mean that trust service is available 
for only the wealthy. There are thousands 
of men of moderate means who are leaving 
the settlement of their estates in the hands 
of trust institutions. In most cases careful 
handling of smaller estates is more impera- 
tive to heirs than in larger ones and it is 
gratifying for them to know that they can 
command the same service as the most 
wealthy. 

Life Insurance Protection 

A significant change is taking place in 
the minds of the American people in regard 
to life insurance. The average man seem- 
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ingly was content to think of his insurance 
in a round sum but the modern tendency is 
to view it in terms of income, which the pro- 
ceeds, properly invested, will produce. This 
has brought to corporate fiduciaries a most 
impressive volume of insurance trust busi- 
ness. The life insurance trust is probably the 
most rapidly growing form of trust service. 


A tabulation of reports from trust com- 
panies and banks in all parts of the coun- 
try establishes that more than a billion dol- 
lars in life insurance is now protected by 
trust agreements. These returns indicate 
that approximately $700,000,000 in insurance 
policies was placed in trust during 1928. In 
the questionnaires, 418 institutions reported 
trust business in this form. They were named 
in 192S as trustee under 9,002 insurance 
trust agreements, the aggregate value- being 
$437,274,755. These returns are not complete 
aus many important institutions have not re- 
sponded. 

Trust 
the 
the 


men 
insurance 
largest 


having 
trust 
cities 


special knowledge of 
movement in eleven of 
were asked independently 
to estimate the amount of insurance deposited 


under trust agreements in their city during 
1928. They reported the following figures: 


New York, $90,000,000 
Detroit, $70,000,000 ; 
Philadelphia, 
000,000: St. 
$12,000,000: Boston. 
$10,000,000; San 


; Chicago, 
Cleveland, 


$75,000,000 : 
$55,000,000 ; 
$35,000,000; Pittsburgh, $32.,- 
Louis, $29,000,000: Newark. 
$12,500,000; Los Angeles, 
Francisco, $7,500,000, 

The questionnaire sent out last year ask- 
ing the amount of insurance trusteed showed 
a total of $541,000,000 for the five years, 
1923 through 1927. Combining this with the 
1928 total, it may be shown that at least a 
billion and a quarter dollars in life insur- 
ance is now protected by trust agreements. 


Increase in Insurance Trusts 
Seventy-three of the institutions 
sent in figures reported they obtained 
than a million dollars each in 
trusts during 1928. The total for 
panies was §260,000,000. Twenty-three of 
these institutions in the “million. dollar 
class” doubled their volume over 1927. Sev- 
eral reported an increase from 300 per cent 
to 400 per cent over the preceding year and 
one company boosted its total from $1,000,- 
000 in 1927 to $14,500,000 in 1928. Another 
reported a growth from $3,000,000 to $11,000,- 
000 in a year’s time. The size of the aver- 
age trust was found to be $49,000, although 
some reported trusts as small as $5,000. The 
largest volume reported by any one institu- 
tion for the year was $26,500,000: 
ond was $24,000,000 and the third 

was $14,000,000. 


which 
more 
insurance 
these com- 


the sec- 
largest 
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Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and former President of the Trust Company Division, 
A. B. Ai 
While this survey showed a big increase on 
the part of large institutions, one significant 
feature also revealed is the remarkable in- 
crease by comparatively small and new trust 
institutions. One trust company with 
$750,000 capital and surplus, reported being 
named in 114 wills last year, at least two of 
which were for estates exceeding a million 
— irs. In addition, this bank has secured 

500,000 in insurance trusts in three years. 
os than a million of this total was 
tained last year 

It is interesting to note that the actual 
increase in the trust business of the National 
banks of the country down in the an- 
nual report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
renecy corresponds very closely with the rate 
of gain we have shown. This stated that 


ob- 


as set 


the national banks had obtained a total of 
18,193 new trusts during the year ending 


October 3, 1928 and that the total of the 
personal trust assets now held was $3,297,- 
310,119, an increase of 58 per cent over the 
preceding year. This indicates that the ac- 
tual rate of growth is keeping pace with the 
future business being placed on the books. 
We are beginning to profit from the cu- 
mulative effect of our advertising. Our trust 
representatives find that it is not as diffi- 
cult as it once was to talk to a 


man about 
his estate. 
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About Sixty-cent Dollars 


Funny money ? 


It is peculiar, but at the same time most tragic. 


For this is shrunken money that one time had 
its full value of 100 cents. 


As part of an estate it dwindles because of 
inheritance taxes, counsel fees, liquida- 
tion costs and myriad other expenses 
incident to adjustment of the estate. 


Insurance for inheritance tax purposes 
prevents such shrinkage 


Che Prudential 
Jusurance Company of America 
EpwarpD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
































DIVIDING STOCK INCOME BETWEEN LIFE OCCUPANT AND 
REMAINDERMAN 


he ways of dividing the income from cor- 
porate stock between the life-occupant and 
the remainderman are not the same in every 
state. The four principal rules or ways may 
be given. 

First, cash dividends go to the life-ienant 
or occupant and steck dividends to the re- 
mainderman. This is often called the Massa- 
chusetts rule. “A trustee needs some plain 
rules to guide him,” so the court in that state 
has said, as if a clear pathway for him was 
of more importance than a just division of 
the income between the parties entitled to it. 

Second, another rule is, all dividends de- 
clared out of earnings, whether in cash or 
stock go to the life-occupant, while the divi- 
sion of property or its proceeds from other 
sourees than earnings goes to the remainder- 
man. This rule has regard for the substance 
rather than the form of things. When all 
the earnings thus divided have accumulated 
since the testator’s death the rule is just and 
reasonable. 

Third, in determining the character of a 
dividend, whether it is a real division of 
earnings or not, some courts hold that the 


action of directors is conclusive, while other 
courts have seen with greater clearness that 
a board of directors cannot by any resolu- 
tions or declarations or use of the money di- 
vest it of its real character, and that any at- 
tempt to do so should be prevented by proper 
legal action. 

Fourth, in many cases unusual or extra- 
ordinary dividends declared are composed 
in part at least of the profits or property 
existing at the time of the testator’s death. 
In such cases the portion earned or existing 
before his death goes to the remainderman, 
and the other portion to the life-occupant. 
This rule is expanding, though it has not 
been adopted in any state. It is true that 
so long as directors act in good faith in mak- 
ing accumulations, the court may not listen 
to the complaint of a life-tenant who desires 
a division, but when a dividend has been de- 
clared, whether in cash or stock, it would 
not be difficult for the court in many eases to 
determine whether it had been declared out 
of earnings or other property; and, if out of 
earnings, what portion had accumulated 
since the testator’s death. 
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MURALS DEPICTING EARLY SCENES AND EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE IN NEW HOME OF THE 145-YEAR-OLD BANK OF NEW AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Beautiful mural paintings, which adorn the walls of the main. banking room in the 
new home of the Bank of New York and Trust Company, trace the pageant of American 
industrial and commercial progress from early Colonial days and running parallel with 
the 145 years of history of this institution, which is the oldest bank in New York. The 
panels carry the story through from the time of the Indian hunter, the Puritans and 
old Father Knickerbocker, the precincts of early Wall Street, the major industries, the 
development of the merchant marine from old “clipper” sailing vessels, agriculture, 
mining, steam transportation up to the close of the 19th century. On March 15th the 
Pank of New York and Trust Company celebrated its 145th anniversary. Alexander 
Hamilton was one of the founders and helped to draft the charter of the old Bank of 
New York which was organized in 1784. In 1922 the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, which also had an old charter, dated 1830, was merged with the Bank 
of New York under the title of The Bank of New York and Trust Company. 


Widespread understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the trust idea, such as you are help- 
ing to bring about, cannot fail to aid in the 
preservation of principal and the proper 
employment of funds in the investment field, 
and resulting economic and social benefit to 
the whole nation. 


W. W. Hoffman, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer, the National City Bank of New 
York. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Trust COMPANIES Magazine, 
I wish to extend the best wishes and con- 
gratulations of the National City Bank of 
New York, and also to congratulate you per- 


sonally on being at the head of such an out- 
standing publication. 

Trust COMPANIES Magazine has contribu- 
ted in an outstanding manner to the effort 
being made by banks and trust companies to 
make the American public “trustminded.” 
That the effort is a successful one is becom- 
ing every year more and more evident. 


George W. Davison, President Central Union 
Trust Company of New York. 


Please accept our congratulations on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your publication 


of TrRusT COMPANIES Magazine. Your effort 
has been most constructive and helpful, and 
you have our best wishes and support for 
the future. 
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N April 2d the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit and its banking affiliate, 
the National Bank of Commerce, will 
open their new forty-story building to the 
public. Behind that stereotyped announce- 
ment is an interesting story. For months the 
people of Detroit and particularly the mem- 
bers of the banking fraternity of that city 
have watched with unusual interest the 
progress toward completion of the new Union 
Trust Company building, occupying an entire 
block between Congress and Larned on Gris- 
wold street. With its exquisite blending of 
colorful terra cotta, tan Mankato stone, sug- 
gestive of an almost Oriental flavor and with 
its angular architectural detail standing out 
in strong relief, there is perhaps nothing just 
like this in American banking of office build- 
ing construction. 

“When we planned this new building,” says 
Frank Blair, the president of the Union Trust 
Company, “we decided to depart from the 
somewhat conventional sameness which 
marks bank building architecture. I told 
my directors that I was tired of jumping 
into a taxi at the railroad station when com- 
ing back to town and having the driver look 
at me blankly when I asked him to drive me 


to the Union Trust Building. Now I’m 
through. From now on he'll know our build- 
ing.” 


The building rises 483 feet to a tower at 
the north end. The first six stories are of 
tan Mankato stone, above which the orange 
brick of the remainder of the building is 
trimmed with angular architectural detail in 
terra cotta in shades of reddish brown, 
green, yellow and white. The north tower 
shines with the luster of light reflected. on 
its gold terra cotta. 

The interior also uses color lavishly and 
creates a startlingly beautiful effect. In the 
lobby, Numidian marble of a blood red shade 
is set off against Belgian black marble in the 
side walls. The lobby ceiling is of Rookwood 
tile in vivid colors and in geometric design. 
A feature of the lobby is the Mosaic glass 
panel below which are set the elevator indi- 
eator board, hose cabinet and mail box, all 
of silvery Monel metal. This Monel metal is 
used for all counterscreens, check desks and 
elevator doors. It also has been fabricated 
into one of the most beautiful architectural 
details of the building, the ornamental grille 
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ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECTURAL MOTIFS IN NEW HOME 
OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 












between the lobby and the main banking 
room. This starlike example of craftsman- 
ship in metal work centers itself around a 
huge clock with illuminated face. 

The National Bank of Commerce will oc- 
cupy the main banking room, which is 155 
feet long, 70 feet wide, and 45 feet high. Its 
counterscreen contains 47 wickets. The sil- 
very sheen of the Monel metal countersecreen 
rests upon a base of black and white mar- 
ble in striking contrast to the vivid gold 
and silver leaf and metallic paints of the 
colorful angular ceiling decorations. On the 
south wall of the main banking room is a 
mural by Ezra Winter. This is a map of 
Michigan showing the products for which the 
state is famous. 

The main banking room is up a dozen steps 
from the lobby. The lower banking room, 
which contains the savings and bond 
partments of the two institutions, is down 
a few steps. The safe deposit vaults are in 
the first basement. Here, too, Monel metal 
gives beauty and dignity to customers’ win- 
dows and ornamental gates in front of the 
massive vault doors. The vault is 38 feet 
wide, 92 feet long, and 8% feet high. 

The trust company quarters have the dig- 
nity and quiet atmosphere which the fidu- 
ciary function demands. They are paneled in 
rare woods with the beauty of the wood em- 
phasized by large inlays. 

On the thirty-second floor are restaurants 
and club rooms. The restaurants are as col- 
orful as the whole Union Trust Building. In 
the cafeteria there are accommodations for 
250 at the small tables. The officers’ dining 
rooms will seat 150. All food is prepared 
and served in an all-electric, stainless steel 
kitchen capable of serving a thousand people 
an hour. The restaurant is available for em- 
ployees and tenants. 

The Union Commerce group will occupy 
sixteen stories and three sub-basements of 
the new Union Trust Building. In addition 
to the Union Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, the Union Com- 
merce group includes the Union Title and 
Guaranty Company, Union Company of De- 
troit, New Union Building Company, Union 
Joint Stock Land Bank, Union Savings Bank 
of Brightmoor, Union State Bank of Fordson. 


and the National Bank of Commerce of Ford- 
son. 


de- 
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Nil Z La0- 


You may be a thousand miles inland— 


yet close to the Seaboard 


A Seaboard branch for your bank would be an 
added advantage in speeding up service when 
your customers come to you for information 
about the credit standing of domestic or for- 
eign concerns. 

All the facilities of the Seaboard office in 
New York City are available to our correspon- 
dents when they need credit information. In 
our files are records drawn from almost every 
type of business, covering thousands of cor- 
porations, partnerships, and individuals, both 
domestic and foreign. Send for our booklet 
on Seaboard foreign banking facilities. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TRUST COMPANIES AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


ROBERTSON GRISWOLD 
Vice-president of the Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


(Epiror’s NoTE: Mr. Grisivold is chairman of the Committee on Cooperation with 
the Bar of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association, which has 
labored with diligence and patience to bring about a harmonious understanding in 
uniting the highest qualities of administration with adequate legal protection in the con- 
duct of trust business. This movement has gained ground from year to year and there 
looms ahead the prospect of such a complete accord betireen trust companies and lawyers 
as will promote “the most effective administration of estates and consequently the happi- 
ness of the growing army of beneficiaries.” ) 


O all who have sincerely at heart the pany Division of the American Bankers Asso- 

placing of fiduciary services upon the ciation has also striven, and has consistently 

highest plane attainable, the growing advocated a closer cooperation with the bar. 
tendency toward a better understanding be- “Under such conditions,’ writes one dis- 
tween members of the bar and trust compa- tinguished lawyer, “nothing can prevent a 
nies is regarded with much satisfaction. perpetual alliance betiween the trust com- 
Many leaders of the American Bar, in panies and the lawyers in the benefits of 
speeches and in printed articles, have pointed which the community arill inevitably and 
out the advantages of a harmonious relation- abundantly share.” 
ship, and such utterances have gone a long That there should be occasional discord is 
way in promoting a mutual feeling of con- not in the least surprising. Although, theo- 
fidence. To this same end, the Trust Cem retically at least, there is a distinet line of 


WHEN LAWYERS AND TRUST OFFICERS FRATERNIZE 


To promote better understanding between trust companies and lawyers the 
Westchester Trust Company of Yonkers, N. Y., acts as host and tenders an annual 
dinner to members of the Yonkers Bar. The plan is worthy of general emulation by 
trust companies. At the recent second annual dinner, pictured above, the speaker 
of the evening was Surrogate George S. Slater. 
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demarcation between the legal phases of a 
trust, properly the lawyer’s field, as distin- 
guished from the business and administra- 
tive end, in which the trust company fune- 
tions, this line in fact is not so clear-cut 
as to be always readily discernible, hence 
differences arise in spite of the best of in- 
tentions. Neither can the blame be always 
attributed to the trust company. It is true 
that overzealous trust officials, particularly 
those just entering the field, frequently over- 
step the bounds of propriety in their desire 
to bring new business to their trust depart- 
ment, but it is equally true that the lawyers, 
in their justifiable irritation, have on ocea- 
sions overlooked the possibility of Clearing 
up the situation through frank discussion, 
and have instead gone to the legislatures 
with bills designed to embarrass the trust 
companies. 
Disingenuous Legislation 

No reference is here intended to statutes 
aimed to prevent the practice of law by 
trust companies. No argument is necessarv 
to demonstrate that the corporate practice of 
law is fundamentally unsound, although 
what constitutes such practice is often a 
matter of dispute. But retaliatory statutes 
are sometimes proposed which are obviously 
unfair. For example, bills have been intro- 
duced on several occasions to prohibit a trust 
company from advertising that it exercises 
those fiduciary functions which have been 
conferred upon it by its charter. Such legis- 
lation is disingenuous in the extreme, for 
its real purpose is not the prevention of im- 
proper advertising but the taking away from 
the trust companies of business expressly 
delegated to them by the state. 

Two reasons have been advanced for such 
legislation; first, that as the lawyer cannot 
advertise for business, the trust company 
should not be permitted to do so. But this 
presupposes that the trust company and the 
lawyer are in active competition for law 
practice, whereas the lawyer denies the right 
of the trust company to enter this field un- 
der any circumstances. If the lawyer is 
really interested in the handling of estates 
and trusts from a business rather than legal 
standpoint, then the supposed competition is, 
strictly speaking, outside of the realms of 
the law, and the legislature. by creating the 
trust company, has already refused to per- 
mit this particular business to be monopo- 
lized by either the lawyer or the trust com- 
pany. 

The Drafting of Wills 

The other reason usually given for the ad- 

vocacy of bills to prevent advertising by 
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trust companies is that the companies have 
sometimes sinned in publicly offering to draw 
wills free of charge, or in suggesting, by 
way of innuendo, that they are willing to 
do so. Where this has occurred, the lawyer 
has a just cause of complaint, and the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, through its Committee on Co- 
operation with the Bar. has emphatically 
condemned advertising of this character. In 
defense of the companies who have resorted 
to it, it may be said that it has been often 
due to the misguided zeal of the advertising 
department and has been discontinued upon 
proper representation being made to the of- 
ficials of the offending company. But 
cases, while extremely disconcerting, are 
fortunately but few in number. Is it fair, 
because of an occasional delinquency so eas- 
ily remedied, to penalize the strictly legiti- 
mate advertising of those companies which 
have been guilty of no offense whatsoever, 
and whose publicity material has been more 
of a benefit than a detriment to the bar? 

Why should the lawyer object to a trust 
company giving proper publicity to its regu- 
larly authorized fiduciary functions? Is it 
because of the long historical] background of 
individual trusteeships? But the manage- 
ment of trusts today is a different story 
from that of yesterday. Business has become 
more complex; proper accounting methods 
have changed with the study thereof: invest- 
ing has become a science in itself: tax pro- 
cedure is cumbersome and complicated. One 
investment service lists thirty-one different 
classes of bonds which should be considered 
for purposes of diversification. The growing 
popularity of demands constant at- 
tention as to stock rights, warrants and con- 
version privileges. When trust companies 
purchase securities, it often means that the 
purehase represents the combined judgment 
of from five to twenty men. The modern. 
well-organized trust department must per- 
force have at its command the very best and 
most up-to-date information available on all 
matters relating to business, investment, 
clerical and accounting service, otherwise it 
will fall behind in its competition with the 
other companies. 


such 


stocks 


Compensation of the Corporate Trustee 
The compensation of the corporate trustee 


varies in different states, but the average 
annual fee probably does not exceed 5 per 
cent of the income of the trust. Hence. for 
the administration of an estate of, say, one- 
half a million dollars, the present return to 
the trust company will not be much in ex- 
cess of $100 per month—a clerk’s pay. It 















is the volume of business which counts, and 
unless an individual is in the position to 
fully equip and maintain an office for the 
handling of a goodly number of trust es- 
tates, it is somewhat difficult to see why he 
should be particularly interested except when 
there is an element of sentiment. On the 
other hand, an occasional appointment as 
trustee could scarcely compensate a busy in- 
dividual for his time and labor. The lawyer 
in active practice has realized this for some 
time, and is largely responsible for the rapid 
growth of corporate fiduciary service. He 
remains the legal adviser to the large trust 
estates and jets the trust company adminis- 
ter them. 

The lawyer frequently complains that the 
trust company is stepping between him and 
his client. This, of course, should not be— 
if legal questions are involved, the personal 
attorney should always be called into con- 
sultation. But there is another side to this 
question, and it has militated against the 
frankness which a trust company should al- 
ways be in a position to exhibit to its cus- 
tomer’s attorney. The customer of a trust 
company will call upon the company’s trust 
official for advice upon the making of a will 
or the creation of a trust. In accordance 
with what is considered the best usage and 
the proper ethics, the trust official will refer 
the customer to his own attorney for the 
final drafting of the necessary instruments. 
Far too often, the trust company thereafter 
discovers that the lawyer to whom it has 
thrown the business has successfully elimi- 
nated it from the picture. 

If it be improper for the trust company 
to refer legal matters to anyone except to 
its own customer’s attorney, is it proper for 
the attorney, without consultation or notice, 
to come between the trust company and its 
customer? Once again, the solution is obvi- 
ous—a three-cornered conference. If good 
reasons should then develop why that par- 
ticular trust company should not be named, 
the lawyer has justified himself, the trust 
company has probably learned something of 
value concerning itself and the customer has 
had his mind cleared of all doubts. 

The Naming of Co-Trustees 

There is another practice which has_ be- 
come irksome to the trust companies—the 
naming of co-trustees who will be a_hin- 
drance rather than a help in the adminis- 
tration of the estate and who are named for 
the sole purpose of reducing the fees of the 
corporate fiduciary because of the necessity 
of a division thereof. This comment, of 
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course, does not apply to states where sev- 
eral commissions are allowed, as in New 
York, nor does it apply to a case where the 
co-trustee can render some services of value 
to the corporate fiduciary. 

The criticism is directed solely to the 
naming as co-trustees certain of the trustor’s 
relations or friends without the slightest ex- 
pectation on the part of the trustor that the 
co-trustees will ever be in a position to assist 
the corporate fiduciary in the slightest de- 
gree. The attorney preparing the trust in- 
strument cannot, of course, go against the 
wishes of his client, but he would facilitate 
the effective administration of estates if he 
could see his way clear to advise against the 
naming of straw men as co-trustees. When 
the services of such nominal co-trustees will 
be valueless from an administrative stand- 
point, it is just as illogical to name them as 
it would be for the lawyer to be obliged to 
ask for their views upon matters of law af- 
fecting the trust estate. 

Mutual Interdependence 

Just as the lawyer can be most helpful to 
the trust company by bearing in mind some 
of the practical difficulties of trust adminis- 
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tration, so can the trust company be helpful 
to the lawyer by making him feel free to 
make use of its facilities when confronted 
with business problems. Nor should the 
trust company, in adopting such a_ policy, 
congratulate itself upon its altruism, as the 
lawyer of today, with his numerous business 
contacts, can be of immense Yalue to other 
departments of the company in addition to 
its trust department. 

As time wears on, the bar and the trust 
companies will grow to realize more and 
more the fact of their interdependence. Evi- 
dences of this tendency are not lacking, In 
certain of the states, the trust companies 
and the lawyers have gotten together and 
drafted codes of ethics defining their respec- 
tive spheres of activity. While such arrange- 
ments often tend to clear the local atmos- 
phere, conditions vary so greatly in different 
sections of the country that any universal 
rules will result more probably from cus- 
tom than from code. 

In the last analysis, the ideal relationship 
between the bar and the trust companies is 
that which makes for the most effective ad- 
ministration of estates and consequently the 
happiness of the army of beneficiaries. The 





spectacle of mutual distrust is bound to 
undermine public confidence and redounds 
to the credit of neither party to the contro- 
versy. Let us therefore have a spirit of co- 
operation that is frank and sincere and de- 
void of suspicion, with a willingness to dis- 
cuss all questions among ourselves in a fair 
minded manner. In the words of a report 
submitted to one of our state bar 
tions by a committee of eminent lawyers, 
“the question is not one of legislation, but 
rather of more general enlightenment and 
cooperation.” 
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G. E. Graf, Trust Officer, Alliance First Na- 
tional Bank, Alliance, Ohio: 

In anticipation of your silver anniversary, 
please accept our congratulations and con- 
tinued well wishes for the magazine which 
is of so much benefit to trust departments 
and trust men throughout the United States. 

1 * a 

The management of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J.. mourns the 
death of William Halsey Peck, who was 
chairman of the board and former president 
of the City Trust Company, which was 
merged with the Fidelity Union in 1926. 


Union 

















FLEXIBILITY OR LEGISLATIVE STRAIGHT-JACKETS IN 
INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE “MASSACHUSETTS RULE” 


H. N. ANDREWS 
Trust Officer, First National Bank of Boston 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


Statutory limitations on trust investments are at odds with the 


growing demand for wider latitude and greater diversity in the employment of trust 
funds which will yield more satisfactory results to beneficiaries and to the interests of 


both life tenant and remainderman. 


Mr. Andrews shares the conservative judgment 


that it is desirable to define statutory safeguards for inexperienced trustees and where 


“trusteeship” is a “side line” vocation. 


Nevertheléss, he maintains that such restraints 


should not apply to the qualified trustee and executor and that flexibility, as embodied 
in the “Massachusetts rule’ will enable trust companies and banks as fiduciaries to meet 
future demands without exposing them to constant legislative change.) 


RUSTEES, in making investments 

where their powers are not defined in 

the instrument under which they act, 
are governed by one of three rules: (1) in 
most cases by specific statutes, which are 
unfortunately not uniform throughout the 
United States; (2) the English rule; or (3) 
by the so-called Massachusetts rule, which 
is a rule of court. 

We are concerned at this time with the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the last men- 
tioned of these rules, the so-called Massa- 
chusetts rule, which may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

“4 trustee must observe how men of pru- 
dence, discretion and intelligence manage 
their own affairs, not in regard to specula- 
tion, but in regard to the permanent dispo- 
sition of their funds, considering the prob- 
able income, as well as the probable safety 
of the capital to be invested.” 

As I am thoroughly convinced of the de- 
sirability of this rule for the guidance of 
trustees in making their investments, I will 
dwell first and only briefly on the disad- 
vantages. 


When Statutory Limitations Are Advisable 

For inexperienced trustees it is of course 
advisable that set rules of procedure be laid 
down for their guidance, and a broad, flex- 
ible rule like the rule stated may not have 
sufficient restraint. To the busy man, who 
is trustee as a “side line” vocation, and can- 
not give the necessary study, investigation 
and thought which should be applied to his 
trusteeship, the statutory rule gives an easy 
avenue of escape in meeting the minimum 


obligations to his beneficiaries. Also the 
Massachusetts rule would probably be un- 
desirable in those jurisdictions, if there are 
any, where the courts are of such a calibre 
that they cannot justly rule upon what is 
or what is not a proper investment in 
close cases. 

The Massachusetts rule is not as easy to 
apply as it might seem at first thought. Its 
usage probably requires more vigilance and 
more frequent review than would a statu- 
tory rule. Augustus P. Loring, in his ‘“Trus- 
tee’s Handbook,” which is considered by us 
in Massachusetts as our Bible in the con- 
duet of trust affairs, sums up the situation 
as follows: 

“In the hands of a good trustee the Massa- 
chusetts rule is undoubtedly superior, since 
it gives him a larger opportunity to use his 
skill and ability as a financier for the ad- 
vantage of the beneficiaries; but undoubted- 
ly the English rule or the New York rule is 
better adapted to inexperienced or ignorant 
trustees, as much less is left to their discre- 
tion and unfortunately trustees are too often 
appointed from considerations of friendship, 
and not from consideration of their discre- 
tion or business ability.” 

Under the Massachusetts rule the courts 
sanction investments in stocks of business 
corporations such as banks, railroads, manu- 
facturing and insuranee companies. Twelve 
of our states have already adopted this rule 
—the largest number accepting any specific 
rule. There is some question as to whether 
or not the courts would sanction the pur- 
chase of investment trust stocks. 
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Adapted to “Discretionary Authority”’ 
As a matter of fact the Massachusetts rule 

is now generally operative throughout the 
country and probably in the larger number 
of trusts, for the reason that it is the rule 
which is applied when the testator or trus- 
tor explicitly allows the trustee to use his 
or its discretion in the investment of the 
trust assets, and I believe that this discretion 
is given to the trustee under the majority of 
our modern, well-prepared wills and trust 
agreements. Certainly the maker of a trust 
must have the highest confidence in the per- 
son that he has named as trustee. Why 
should he then curtail the trustee’s authority 
or hamper him in the administration of the 
trust? 

The rule is a rule of reason which must 
be applied intelligently, carefully and in a 
businesslike manner. It requires a trustee 
to do exactly what the law says that he 
must do, that is, handle his trust funds so 
as not unduly to favor either the life ten- 
ant or the remainderman. The _ statutory 
rules undoubtedly favor the life tenant at 
the expense of the remainder interests. The 
remainderman has the right to have his capi- 
tal, or at least a part of it so invested that 
it will probably increase in value, where 
that can be done conservatively and wisely 
without jeopardizing the life tenant’s inter- 
ests. I think it is axiomatic that no fund, 


H. N. ANDREWS 
Trust Officer, First National Bank of Boston. 
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however invested, will lie perfectly dormant 
and neither increase nor decrease in value. 
If this is so, why should not the trustee so 
invest his funds that losses will be offset 
by profits and so as to provide that, in all 
probability, the profits will exceed the losses. 
You may say that the remainderman has no 
right to demand that the fund be invested 
so that the capital will increase. I say that 


he has that right where the trustee has two 
courses to pursue, one of which is practically 
entirely for the benefit of the life tenant and 
the other serves them both impartially. 


Investments in Common Stocks 

The application of the Massachusetts rule 
is not entirely concerned with the investment 
of trust funds in common stocks, although 
of course that is the material point involved. 
It includes a wide list of preferred stocks 
and bonds, and thereby fulfills to the great- 
est degree that most essential element of 
diversification. We should not consider this 
subject in the light of stock market experi- 
ences covering the past six or seven years. 
Our rule of conduct should be workable un- 
der practically any conditions and at all 
times. However, the facts existent during 
that period are certainly not an argument 
against the Massachusetts rule. Its applica- 
tion has produced most satisfactory results 
for the interests of both life tenant and re- 
mainderman. 

There is much current discussion on the 
specific question as to the advisability of 
trustees investing in common stocks. Those 
who have not done so should take the time 
to read and study Edgar L. Smith’s work 
entitled “Common Stocks as Long Term In- 
vestments.” Mr. Smith was originally an 
ardent advocate of the investment of funds 
in bonds rather than in stocks. He made a 
most extensive research, going back to the 
year 1866, of the respective merits of stocks 
and bonds from the viewpoint of yield, safety 
and general conservatism. He was con- 
vinced, by this research, that his original 
theory was wrong and that, over a series of 
years, investments in stocks return a con- 
siderably higher yield to the life tenant and 
show a material enhancement in the capi- 
tal fund. 

Words of Judicial Wisdom 

Listen to these words of wisdom from our 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in a case de- 
cided one hundred years ago: 

“It may well be doubted if more confi- 
dence should be reposed in the engagements 
of the public than in the promises and con- 
duct of private corporations which are man- 
aged by substantial and prudent directors. 
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There is one consideration much in favor 
of investing in the stock of private corpora- 
tions. They are amenable to the law. The 
holder may pursue his legal remedy and com- 
pel them or their officers to do justice. But 
the government can only be supplicated.” 

If that was true one hundred years ago, 
how much more true is it today. 

Also in the same opinion the court in 
speaking of manufacturing and insurance 
stocks as investments for trustees, says: 

“It will not do to reject those stocks as 
unsafe which are in the management of di- 
rectors whose well or ill-directed 
may involve a total loss. Do what you will, 
the capital is at hazard. If the public funds 
are resorted to, what becomes of the capital 
when the credit of the government shall be 
so much impaired as it was at the close of 
the last war (evidently referring to the war 
of 1812). Investments on mortgage of real 
estate are not always safe. Its value flue- 
tuates more, perhaps, than the capital insur- 
ance stock. Again the title to real estate, 
after the most careful investigation may ve 
involved and ultimately fail, and so the capi- 
tal, which was originally supposed to be as 
jirm as the carth itself will be dissolved.” 


nreasures 


Meeting Future Demands Without 
Legislative Change 
We should encourage the adoption of u 
general rule which will meet the demands of 
the future without constant legislative 
change, which, you of course know, is a pro- 


cedure involving considerable delay and, 
oftentimes, political pressure. We = should 


advocate a rule which serves the welfare of 
both life tenant and remainder interests, a 
rule which will keep the fiduciary service 
in step with the progress of the country in 
other lines. We are operating a business, a 
most important business, requiring up-to- 
date methods and the most up-to-date service. 
Let us meet the issue before the issue forces 
itself upon us. That issue cannot be met by 
the rigidity of a fixed statute. Experience 
has shown that the Massachusetts rule ade- 
quately meets the very vital elements of 
safety. If we believe in the United States, 
we must believe in its virility, its future and 
its industries and, if we believe in these 
things, we believe in the Massachusetts rule 
covering the control of trustees in the mak- 
ing of their investments. 


Full Worth to Beneficiaries 
Query: Should the action of competent 
trustees be hampered by the incompetent 
minority, who are for the most part handling 
small trust funds? Should not the compe- 
tent trustee be allowed to give his full worth 
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to his beneficiaries? Have not they, the 
beneficiaries, a right to demand such service? 
If a trustee has not sufficient business acu- 
men, if he has not sufficient interest, or if 
he is not sufficiently versed in investment 
knowledge or has not sufficient desire to ob- 
tain it to apply the Massachusetts rule, he 
should not be a trustee. He should fall by 
the wayside as does the incompetent manu- 
facturer, farmer or tradesman. There is no 
good reason for applying for the conduct of 
trustees, a set of rules which are especially 
prepared for the incompetent, lazy or ineffi- 
cient. 
Flexibility of Massachusets Rule 

The Massachusetts rule is flexible and 
requires no legislative amendment. The av- 
erage legislature is not the logical body to 
dictate what is and what is not a proper 
trustee investment. The trustee at the pres- 
ent time, even under wide discretionary pow- 
ers, is at a handicap in handling large trust 
funds. The restrictions imposed by the statu- 
tory rule do not give him a sufficient field 
for his activities, and are unnecessarily 
harsh in limiting a trustee to certain invest- 
ments which, as a consequence, must be pur- 
chased at a low yield. 

Is it not a fact that in practically every 
case where a testator or trustor has the 
question submitted to him he will accord the 
prudent business man’s discretions to his 
trustee? If so, why should not the general 
rule be the one most universally desired, 
allowing the testator or trustor to place such 
restrictions upon the trustee in the instru- 
ment as will meet with his own particular 
wishes? 


Fiduciary Investments in New York and 
Massachusetts Compared 

Let the Empire State and the Bay State 
lock horns on this question for a few mo- 
ments. I understand from one of the lead- 
ing New York corporate fiduciaries that, for 
a trust coming under the statute, real estate 
mortgages yielding 51% per cent would be 
probably the most desirable investment. The 
list of bonds suggested as legal show a con- 
siderably lower yield. In such a case you 
have two fixed factors—the income cannot 
increase and the principal can increase but 
slightly if at all in value and may depre- 
ciate. 

Now let us consider the status of a fund 
of say $100,000 invested under the Massa- 
chusetts rule. Of course there is consider- 
able difference of opinion, but let us say that 
under the present market conditions we 
would include 35 per cent of short term 
bonds, 25 per cent of medium term bonds, 20 
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per cent of convertible and participating pre- 
ferred stocks and 20 per cent of high-grade 
common stocks. The immediate yield would 
be approximately 5 per cent, the diversifica- 
tion would be ideal and there would be an 
almost certain increase in the capital value 
of the stocks as only those corporations 
would be selected as are conservatively man- 
aged and provide for ample depreciation and 
other reserves, and usually put a dollar back 
into the treasury for every dollar paid out 
in dividends. The stockholders must eventu- 
ally reap the benefit of this conservative 
practice, to the financial betterment of both 
the life tenant and the remainder interests. 
The investment end of our trusteeships 
demands the highest grade statistical and 
research work applied by experts who are 
giving their undivided time to this branch of 
our service. After this has been done, why 
should not our trusts profit to the fullest ex- 
tent by the intensive research and study? 


ooo 


Charitable, educational and religious be- 
quests and trusts amounting to $2,020,000 
are provided in the recently probated will 
of the late Miss Mary A. Dobbins, member 
of a prominent Philadelphia family. 
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AN EPOCHAL QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
FRANK W. BLAIR 


President of the Union Trust Company of Detroit, Mich. 


Few of us realize how much has hap- 
pened in twenty-five years until we look 
backward on the occasion of an anniver- 
sary such as yours. Twenty-five years 
ago, in the year 1904, the automobile, 
bedecked with brass headlights: and ecar- 
rying veiled and dust-coated motorists, 
was still an innovation on our city 
streets. One year before, Charles M. 
Manley had landed in the Potomac after 
his first attempt to fly a full-size Langley 
airplane near Washington. The Spanish- 
American War was a vivid memory; the 
World War an unanticipated nightmare. 
Only in the largest cities was the tele- 
phone an accepted necessity. Work which 
electricity now does in a moment repre- 
sented hours of manual labor in home 
and factory. 


aralleling this expansion in every 


mechanical line during the past quarter- 
century has come a similar growth in 
the more abstract affairs of life. Edu- 
cation has felt the impetus of increased 
prosperity. Industry and finance 
grown in scope and in resources. 
This 


successfully 


have 


has been 
such forward 
publications as Trust Compa- 
The newest interests and most ad- 
vanced ideas have been reflected in your 
pages and have thus done much to 
spread ideas of value and of progress. 

May Trust COMPANIES continue to 
prosper through many more celebrations 
of successful years! 


acceleration 
reflected in 


constant 


looking 
NIES. 
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“CASE SYSTEM” OF TRAINING FOR BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIAL PURSUITS 


ACTUAL PROBLEMS IN LIEU OF OLDER METHODS OF TEACHING 


W. B. DONHAM 
Dean of Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


(IcpITOR’sS NOTE: /t 


is generally admitted that the 


Harvard Graduate School of 


Business Administration has been foremost among American tnstitutions of learning in 
breaking away from old concepts and in successfully applying methods of training which 


equip its graduates to qualify for positions of responsibility in business. 
is the keynote of the Harvard plan, involving the 
It is interesting to note that Dean 


“case system” 
problems. 


with a trust company in Boston.) 


N the oid days the young man wishing to 


practice law sought the opportunity of 

copying and doing clerical work in a law 
firm of standing, and eventually aequired 
enough knowledge to practice at the Bar 
Similarly, the young man seeking a doctor’s 
career availed himself of the opportunity of 
driving the rounds with the village practi- 
tioner, assisting in minor operations, listen- 
ing in at conferences, and eventually picked 
up enough medical knowledge to hang out a 
shingle for himself. 

These were hourglass methods, however, 
and long since have been supplanted by the 
shorter procedure of attending the estab- 
lished law and medical schools. 

Business, however, has been peculiarly 
slow to carve out for itself the means o7 
training men for its own profession. More 
than fifty years ago the law and medical 
schools came into existence. Training for 


The so-called 
use of actual business 
Donham obtained his own early training 


business, however, 
experimental 


is just emerging from the 
stage—in fact, its sudden 
growth has come largely since the war. 


Demand for Trained Men 

There are several reasons for this sudden 
growth in business. First, the war created 
zreat groups of men trained in the various 
pursuits of military strategy. When the waz 
Was over these men, released from their oc- 
cupation, sought other means of specialized 
training for their life work, with the result 
that in the fall of 1919 several times more 
men sought admission to the business schools 
of the country than had been anticipated. 

In the second place, business itself great- 
ly needs trained men. With the growth and 
complexity of the modern business unit and 
with the keenness of present day competi- 
tion, specially trained men are needed to 
assume responsibility for the specific phases 
































































































































































































































































































Market at Sixth 


TRUST COMPANIES 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,500,000 
OFFICERS 


JOHN S. ROSSELL, Chairman of the Board 
LEVI L. MALONEY, President 

CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER. Vice-President 


HARRY J. ELLISON, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 


of business enterprise. banker today 
needs his trained statistician, his trained 
investment counsel, his advertising manager, 
and his men trained in engineering and pro- 


The 


duction methods. He cannot wait for the 
long, hourglass method of training these 


men by apprenticeship. 


Business and Finance Demand Specialization 

In the third place, business itself is not, 
as it was formerly, a satisfactory medium 
for training men for its own responsibilities. 
Formerly a young man working closely un- 
der an able administrator could absorb much 
through personal contact. Today, however. 
the executive is so busy with conferences, 
luncheon meetings, committee meetings, and 
other activities, that the young man fortu- 
nate enough to be in his immediate office, 
nevertheless does not have the personal con- 
tact that formerly existed. It is no longer 
possible to see the intimate workings of the 
business machinery, for it has become too 
complex to be learned from any one office or 
job. 

A fourth reason for the growth in business 
training is the fact that the colleges, cre- 
ated for a far different purpose, are not help- 
ing solve the problem of vocational guidance 
and training. The colleges are rather pre- 
paring men to live than to make a living— 
a task so important to the business man 
that we require an undergraduate liberal 
arts course before entrance to the Harvard 
Business School. 

Now, one may well ask what he may ex- 
pect from these schools of business with 
their mushroom growth. One thing they are 
not doing is to turn out full-fledged, swivel- 
chair business executives. No school can 
add to its training the judgment of experi- 
ence, the confidence in human qualities, and 
the knowledge of technique, all of which 


must be acquired before a man is ready to 
assume executive responsibility. What schools 
however, 


ean accomplish, is to give their 





THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 





students a broad background of economic 
training, a considerable knowledge of the 
scope and nature of business activity, and, 
most important of all, a training in analy- 
sis and diagnosis—in other words, the abil- 
ity to think. 

Often a man leaves college with the ability 
to absorb. He can readily get the gist of 
lectures, readings, and textbooks, and when 
squeezed at examination time can spout back 
this accumulated fund of knowledge. Rare 
is the man, however, who, when faced with 
a particular situation, can sit down and 
logically think through its significance. 


The Case System 

This training in thinking we attempt to 
give at the Harvard Business School through 
the use of actual business problems in lieu 
of the older method of teaching by precept, 
lecture, and textbook. The use of this prob- 
lem or case system is a direct adaptation of 
the method developed in the Harvard Law 
School years ago. In preparing a lesson 2 
man is confronted with an actual business 
situation which has faced or is facing some 
executive in business. There are no text- 
books, no professors, no lecture notes to 
which he may have recourse for his answer 
He must sit down and think. In the course 
of his two years work .at this school each 
student analyzes perhaps two thousand busi- 
ness problems. He develops a method of 
approach, a type of reasoning, which not 
only whets his intellectual curiosity but 
gives him an ordered attack upon any situ- 
ation which he may be called upon to face. 


Banking Courses 

In the first year of our two-year course 
each man studies accounting and statistics, 
the two great tools of business; and three 
fundamental phases of marketing, produc- 
tion, and finance. He is thus given a ground- 
work in broad fundamental principles de- 
veloped from the study of actual cases in 
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these courses, which gives him a basis of 
decision for the specialization which is pos- 
sible in his second-year work. For the man 
deciding to go into banking there are courses 
in bank management, corporation finance, and 
investment banking. But he must not spe- 
cialize too much because business men ordi- 
narily do not know enough about the other 
man’s problems and the other man’s busi- 
ness. We therefore attempt to make the 
training as broad as possible, and the man 
taking banking is likely also to take a course 
in international relations, in manufacturing, 
or in sales management, in order that he 
may be more intelligent about the other man’s 
business in the relations with industry which 
all bankers must face. 

The technique of business is considered 
only where necessary to a full understanding 
of the economic significance of the problems 
under discussion. It does not seem wise to 
go further than this, because business itself 
can more effectively teach its own technique 
than can any school. Furthermore, every 
individual business has its own methods of 
procedure for which no school could ade- 
quately prepare. 

Social Aspects of Business 

There is a further object of business train- 
ing which this school attempts to emphasize. 
It is the social responsibility of the business 
man. Science in the last two hundred years 
has given us a very materialistic world, and 
there is danger that we may not be able 
successfully to adapt ourselves to an en- 
vironment of such rapid change. Religions 
today are fraught with dogmas; the lawyers 
as a group have gone to work for the busi- 
ness men; the doctors are engrossed in their 
own pressing problems; and there is no one 
to take a broader perspective, to watch for 
the social pitfalls of our civilization, unless 
the business man recognizes his responsibil- 
ity in this respect. We therefore tend to 
emphasize the ethical aspects of business, the 
moral obligations of the business man to his 
community, and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to the group, in order that business 
itself may carry on its beneficial develop- 
ment as “the oldest of the arts and the new- 
est of the professions.” 

feo fe fe 

John J. Creed has become associated with 
the business extension department of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York. He was 
formerly associated with the Irving Trust 
Company and latterly with the Bank of 
America. 

The Cuban-American Trust Company has 
been organized by the American Banks and 
Trust Corporation to operate in Cuba. 


From 
Stagecoaches 


to Airplanes 


In the ’60s, when six-horse 
stagecoaches pounded over 
the winding trail of El] Cam- 
ino Real, early banks—-now 
welded into the Bank of 
America of California—gave 
financial stability to pioneer 
communities. 


Today, when the Oregon line 
is a few hours by air from 
the Mexican border, this 
Bank renders a state-wide 
service consistent with the 
requirements of modern 
commerce and industry. 


Resources more than 
400 millions 


Savings - Commercial 
Trust 


BANK OF 


AMERICA 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Heap OrfFice: 


LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE STATE 
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HCW BRANCH BANKING MULTIPLIES OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRUST SERVICE 


BRINGING FIDUCIARY BENEFITS TO THE MASSES 


A. P. GIANNINI 


Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings Association and 
President Transamerica Corporation 





(Ipiror’s NOTE: 


for the popularization of corporate trust 


The spread of branch banking creates new and potential agencies 
service. 


Mr. Giannini is head of the biggest 


branch banking organization in the United States, and in the following article comments 
upon the development of a statewide fiduciary service in California by the Bank of Italy.) 


S branch Lanking bringing about improve- 

meuts in the field of trust service com- 

parable to its advantages in the sphere of 
general banking? 

Let us look at the situation historically. 
The modern development of corporate trust 
service has occurred during the last thirty 
This period corresponds approximate- 
ly to the so-called corporate era of American 
business. The tendency toward performance 
functions under the corporate 
organization, with attendant prob- 
large scale financing and of wide- 
spread distribution of securities among indi- 
vidual investors, may be put down as the 
primary cause of trust company growth. 

The department store idea in banking also 
has had much to do with the growth of trust 
service. If an institution offered solely to 
assist in the manngement of personal es- 
tates, it might interest a certain portion of 
the community. If it is prepared to perform 
personal trust functions, however, in connec- 
tion with various other banking relations 
already established with the customer, te 
times as many people are likely to be inter- 
ested. 


years. 


of business 
plan of 
lems of 


Opportunities for Trust Service Multiplied 

Opportunities for spread of the trust idea 
are further multiplied through the practical 
circumstances of branch banking. For ex- 
ample, the institution with branches in many 
communities is able to provide for the per- 
formance of trust functions in places that 
otherwise would not be reached. Out of a 
total of 165 California cities served by our 
institution, the people of 91, or 55 per cent, 
can look to our institution alone for service 
locally in connection with their personal es- 
tates. In only 15 per cent of the communi- 
ties we serve are there unit banks authorized 
to perform trust functions, 


In carrying the metropolitan type of trust 
service into the smaller cities, incidentally 
we affect the intervening farming comm .- 
ties. Corporate trust service is welcome. not 
only by our customers but also by ‘ueir at- 
torneys, who otherwise would be ¢@ aling with 
individual executors and trustecs and wouid 
be responsible for the detai'ed work of es 
tate accounting and man». ement. 

The Bank of Italy 
in the branch city wv 
inates. This is a ce 
and to his attorney. 
plan from the 
eation. Private 
the subject of much 
comment in rural 


large cities. 


iministers its trusts 
cre the business orig- 
venience to the customer 
It is also a convincing 
andpoint of community edu- 
business arrangements are 
wider observation and 
communities than in the 


State-wide Trust Service 
orporate customers, as well as individual 

‘positors, benefit through our plan of state- 
wide trust service. In California, it is com- 
pulsory for new corporations to have their 
stock registered by a trust company. A num- 
ber of corporate registrarships are being ad- 
ministered by our bank in communities hun- 
dreds of miles away from the larger cities. 
Likewise we are serving as transfer agents 
for stocks and as trustee of bond issues for 
many companies whose offices are located 
away from the centers of population. The 
significance of this development lies in the 
fact that these standard trust functions are 
being performed by a financial institution 
that is able to guarantee a high degree of 
specialization and security in the perform- 
ance of its work. 

Another type of corporate service in which 
the special advantages of branch banking 
are apparent may be illustrated by a recent 
incident. Rights were offered to stockhold- 
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ers of a well-known public utility whose 
share holders were widely distributed 
throughout California. Our bank, as agent, 
gave instructions for payments on subscrip- 
tions to the new stock to be received at all 
branches. Thus stockholders were enabled to 
transact their business in person with an 
agent of the corporation, in their home com- 
munities. 


Making People ‘Trust Minded” 

Trust companies may expect especial sup- 
port from branch bank organizations in their 
efforts toward obtaining adequate fees for 
specific types of service. Especially in the 
smaller cities, unit banks are likely to be 
affected by peculiar local practices and by 
the tendency to accept trust business at sub- 
standard fees for the sake of developing 
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good will among certain clients. With branch 
banking institutions, every class of business 
must pay its own way. Conversely, if econo- 
mies can be developed in handling any type 
of work in large volume, the customer may 
expect to benefit. 

The American’ Bankers Association, 
through the committee on publicity of its 
trust companies division, has done much to 
make people trust-minded. This popularizing 
movement is being accelerated in a surpris- 
ing degree by the banks of many branches, 
having such intimate contact as they do with 
a large proportion of the population. We are 
looking forward to the day of universal ac- 
ceptance of the principles of corporate trus- 
teeship. In that day banks such as ours 
will be especially equipped to serve. 


~ & 
Ro ge 


MERGER OF CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY AND HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK UNDER TRUST COMPANY’S CHARTER 


Official announcement that the directors of 
the Hanover National Bank and of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New York have 
voted to recommend to stockholders that the 
two institutions be merged, follows closely 
upon the heels of the merger agreement be- 
tween directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. The consolidation of the 
Hanover and Central Union will bring to- 
gether banking resources of over $700,000,- 
000, as based upon their latest published 
statements. The Hanover National will re- 
linquish its national charter and the com- 
bined organization will operate under the 
charter of the Central Union Trust Company. 
William Woodward, president of the Han- 
over since 1910 will be chairman of the board 
and George W. Davison, president of the 
Central Union since 1919, will be president. 
The boards of directors will be united and 
the official and clerical organizations will also 
be retained. 

The consolidation will result in combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 with net deposits 
around $400,000,000. The merger will be on 
the basis of an exchange of stock. Present 
stockholders of the Central Union will on 
May 2d receive six shares of $20 par value 
stock for each share now held by them. When 
the merger subsequently takes place, the 
capital of the new company will be increased 
to $21,000,000, of which $15,000,000 will go 
to stockholders of the Central Union Trust 
Company and $6,000,000 to stockholders of 
the Hanover Bank. The then stockholders of 
the Central Union will receive share for 


share in the new company and the stockhold- 
ers of the Hanover Bank will receive three 
shares of $20 par value stock of the new 
company for each share of the Hanover stock 
then held. 

The Central Union has two fully equipped 
uptown offices and the Hanover National has 
eleven well established branches which will 
continue to be operated by the merged trust 
company. Headquarters will be at 70 Broad- 
way where the Central Union has been re- 
modeling its building and which will afford 
ample quarters for the larger organization. 

This merger is unquestionably one of the 
most logical and advantageous ever arranged 
in New York. While the Central Union has 
deposits of around $300,000,000 it has built 
up primarily a large trust business, both 
personal and corporate. It has been a say- 
ing on the street that the Central Union has 
the “cream of corporate trust business.” The 
Hanover National, on the other hand has 
been preeminently for many years a commer- 
cial bank and has frequently been character- 
ized as a “banker’s bank” because of its cor- 
respondent facilities and connections. 

The Hanover National has a charter going 
back to 1851. The Central Union is the re- 
sult of a consolidation in 1918 between the 
Union Trust Company, the charter of which 
was granted in 1864 and the Central Trust 
Company, chartered in 1873. The Central 
Union Trust Company has since the consoli- 
dation maintained the continuous dividend 
record of its predecessors which was inter- 
rupted in the case of the Union Trust Com- 
pany only during one year, namely the panic 
year of 1874. 





TAX DANGER IS SERIOUS 


IMPEDIMENT TO LIFE 


INSURANCE TRUST BUSINESS 


ALTERNATIVE IS TO SEGREGATE CLEARLY INSURANCE PROCEEDS 
FROM ESTATE ASSETS 


C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice-president, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Scully makes clear in the following article the serious danger 


which attends the development of life insurance trust business and the liability of insur- 
ance proceeds to transfer and inheritance taxes as evidenced by recent judicial decisions, 
notably the case of the Chase National Bank as executor decided by the United States 
Supreme Court and the recent ruling of the Supreme Court of New Jersey in Fagan vs. 


Bugbee, both of which have been cited in this publication. 


Mr. Scully cautions against a 


commingling of insurance proceeds and assets under will and suggests that these be treated 
by separate and distinct instruments.) 


HERE is a tendency on the part of 

some trust officers and life underwrit- 

ers to deal with the proceeds of poli- 
cies under a life insurance trust and with 
the assets under the will of the insured as 
a unit. This practice has certain disadvan- 
tages which may in time reduce the momen- 
tum which the movement has gained in the 
direction of having the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies administered by banks and 
trust companies as trustees. In nearly all 
the states of the Union the proceeds of an 
insurance policy paid to the insured’s widow, 
children or other named beneficiary are not 
included as part of the insured’s estate for 
the purposes of state transfer and inherit- 
ance taxation. Where, however, the insurance 
is not payable to an individual named as 
beneficiary but is payable to the executor 
and falls into the general estate of the in- 
sured, the proceeds of the policies automati- 
cally swell the amount of state transfer and 
inheritance taxes to which that estate is sub- 
ject. 

The more the proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies and the assets under the will are com- 
mingled and confused, the greater the likeli- 
hood that the proceeds of the insurance poli- 
cies will have to be included in the estate 
of the deceased for the purpose of calculat- 
ing state transfer and inheritance taxes. 


Effect of Court Decision 
The Federal Estate Tax Act by its terms 
gives recognition to what has been and still 
is the law in nearly all of the states: namely 
that where the proceeds of insurance policies 
are payable to a named beneficiary they are 
not and should not be considered as part of 


the insured’s estate, for in order to be sure 
that the proceeds of such policies are in- 
cluded in the estate for the purpose of the 
Federal Estate Tax specific provision to that 
effect is made. The case of Chase National 
Bank, Executor, vs. United States (United 
States Supreme Court, decided January 2, 
1929, not yet reported) has established con- 
clusively the constitutionality of the provi- 
sions of the Federal Estate Tax Act requir- 
ing the inclusion of proceeds of insurance 


‘policies on the life of the deceased in ex- 


cess of $40,000, no matter to whom payable, 
where the insured has taken out the insur- 
ance on his own life. 


The effect of the federal legislation has 
been to direct the attention of the state tax 
gatherers to the proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies as a new mine of riches awaiting open- 
ing and development, and they have not been 
slow to recognize its possibilities. The re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey in Fagan vs. Bugbee (VI N. J. Adv. 
Rep. 1895), demonstrates this fact with start- 
ling emphasis. In that case the insured had 
created an unfunded life insurance trust 
with a corporate trustee. Although the law 
of New Jersey makes it clear that the pro- 
ceeds of an insurance policy payable to the 
widow or children of the insured are not 
subject to inheritance taxation and are not 
to be included in the estate of the in- 
sured for the purpose of calculating inher- 
itance taxes, the court, in a cloudy opinion, 
attempted to discriminate between the widow 
and the children as named beneficiaries and 
a trustee for the benefit of the widow and 
children as named beneficiary. 
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The court’s point of view seems to have 
been that as the insured had created a trust 
of the proceeds of his policies for the benefit 
of his wife and children, the effect was the 
same as if he had created such a trust in 
his will and that as the proceeds of the 
insurance policies would otherwise have been 
subject to inheritance taxation under his 
will, they should also be included when they 
were payable to a trustee under the usual 
insurance trust agreement. 

While the case is not one decided by the 
court of last resort in New Jersey and there 
is more than reasonable hope that the effect 
of the decision will be remedied by reversal 
in the Court of Errors and Appeal or by 
curative legislation, the tendency to confuse 
the proceeds of life insurance policies pay- 
able to a trustee under an insurance trust 
agreement with the assets of the insured 
which are administered under his will or in 
accordance with the intestate laws, is strik- 
ingly exemplified. 

Where the widow is named as beneficiary 
of an insurance policy, the law and well 
established practice in nearly all states rec- 
ognizes her right to the insurance proceeds 
without any inheritance tax of any sort be- 
ing payable to the state. State tax officials 
make no claim that there is even a ques- 
tion as to whether such proceeds are wholly 
exempt from inheritance taxes. As a matter 
of strict legal reasoning, a trustee for the 
benefit of the widow of the insured should 
enjoy a tax exempt status as well defined and 
as fully recognized. If, however, the insur- 
ance trust and the will are to be so closely 
interrelated that they are in effect a single 
disposition of the assets of the insured, the 
exemption which the trustee under an insur- 
ance trust now enjoys under state law will 
be seriously threatened. 


Insurance Trust Business in Jeopardy 
The whole development of insurance trust 
business is in jeopardy. Trust officials would 


be reluctant to urge the creation of insur- 
ance trusts if the donor, by creating such 
a trust, increased the amount of inheritance 
taxes to which his assets would be subject. 
Certainly if the policyholder can be confi- 
dent that the proceeds of his policies will 
be free from state inheritance taxes provided 
they are payable direct to his wife, especially 
when there is the risk of their being subject 
to state inheritance taxes if they are made 
payable to a trustee for the benefit of his 
wife, he will have them paid direct to his 
wife and escape the state inheritance taxes 
notwithstanding the added benefits of an ad- 
ministrative character that the 
the trust would afford. 

It is therefore highly important that the 
insurance trust and the will be two separate 
and distinct instruments governing the ad- 
ministration and distribution of two wholly 
different estates. While the limitations in 


creation of 


- both instruments may be for the benefit of 


the same individuals and may follow along 
the same general lines, the two should not 
be confused in such a way that the proceeds 
of the insurance policies will be commingled 
with the assets passing under the will. Un- 
less the line of demarcation is sharply and 
firmly drawn, the development of insurance 
trusts may be seriously impeded and _ ulti- 
mately come to a standstill. 
fo fe 

Robert O. Lord, President Guardian Trust 

Company, Detroit, Mich.: 

Any publication that exists for 
twenty-five years and has grown constantly 
as has Trust CoMPANIES Magazine, certainly 
must be a and is entitled to the 
heartiest of congratulations. That you also 
remain the only publication of this type in 
the great and growing field of fiduciary work, 
is further indication that you are amply 
meeting the requirements in this division of 
finance. You have our best wishes for the 
future. 
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ESSENCE OF SUCCESS IN TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS ARE SECURITY AND INTEGRITY 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON 
President, Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


N Massachusetts previous to 1899 the duty 
of acting as executor, administrator with 
the will annexed and in other fiduciary 

capacities was performed by an individual] 
legally qualified. After that date any trust 
company incorporated under the laws of that 
Commonwealth might be qualified to act. 
Up to within a very few years trust com- 
panies were not numerous and few of them 
existing in Massachusetts possessed many 
trust estates. At this writing, banking firms 
and investment houses have formed within 
their own organizations trust companies duly 
authorized by the Commonwealth to assume 
all the duties of the fiduciary. 

It may at this time be interesting to re- 
view some of the responsibilities incumbent 
upon a fiduciary. They are many and vitally 
important. It is impossible to take the:n too 
seriously. Probably it would be considered 
too restrictive to say that a competent in- 
corporated fiduciary should confine its busi- 
ness wholly to acting as executor, trustee, 
guardian of property and other acts clearly 
Within this scope, although it would surely 
not militate against the desirable perform- 
ance of its duties so to do. The work in 
hand calls for the exercise of mature judg- 
ment unbiased and unrestricted by conflicting 
interests and should have the full time en- 
ergy of high executives and skilled assis- 
tants, each qualified by training and apti- 
tude for the work. 


Major Benefits of Corporate Fiduciary 
Service 


are many qualities of 


There 
heart which 


mind 
essential to full 


and 


are success, 


and any corporate fiduciary is remiss in its 
duty that does not combine these qualities 
in its organization. 

Granted the above, there are distinct ma- 
jor benefits in utilizing a corporate execu- 
tor and trustee— 

1. The security afforded by the capital 
stock, surplus, undivided profits and 
shareholders’ statutory liability. 
Examination annually by the state au- 
thorities, which in the case of Massachu- 
setts is very thorough. 

That personal touch and sympathetic 
interest in beneficiaries and dependents— 
this latter is no idle claim. It can be 
and is given in full measure and in fuller 
volume and larger measure than an in- 
dividual could give because the picture 
which I am drawing is of a corporate 
fiduciary whose principal business is act- 
ing as executor under wills and trustee 
under wills and indentures and whose 
higher officers are the ones who are giv- 
ing all their time to such work. 

Perpetuity of the corporation. This fea- 
ture brings to the care of trusts not 
alone the perpetual life of the fiduciary, 
but also the guarantee of continuation 
of the kind of organization to which I 
have before referred, provided it is 
coupled, as in some instances it is, with 
restrictions upon the right to transfer 
the capital stock of the company other 
than through the company’s own pur- 
chase and redistribution. This method 
has for over fifty years enabled one com- 
pany to perpetuate its organization, its 
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vision and its policies by seeing to it that 
the capital stock is always widely dis- 
tributed and only among those who are 
in general accord with the _ principles 
here expressed. 

The basic requirement is security and in- 
tegrity. If these be wanting nothing sur- 
vives to take their places, but these are not 
enough. There must in addition be an or- 
ganization whose sole business is the care 
of trusts and whose higher officers are men 
fully qualified by business experience and 
willing to give the necessary time to direct 
and pass upon not only the policy, but the 
daily effect of that policy upon the trusts 
in their care. 

Re fe ye 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., of New York, announce 
a new “Stock Rights’? Service’ which should 
give material aid to fiduciaries and tax men 
in determining taxable gains or loss on the 
sale of (1) rights, (2) stock on which rights 
were issued, and (3) stock acquired through 
the exercise of rights. 

Louis Stewart has been elected a trustee 
of the New York Trust Company. He has 
served for some time as chairman of the 
advisory board of the Fortieth street office 
of the company. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


EUROPE’S “COME BACK” SINCE. THE WAR 


GOLD CURRENCY AND REPARATIONS ADJUSTMENT 


SIGMUND METZ 
Director and Joint General Manager of The Anglo-French Banking Corporation Limited, London, England 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


This article acquires additional interest from the fact that the 


writer has had many years of experience in international banking and financial affairs, 


both in this country and in Europe. 


He discusses the fundamental differences in the 


factors which govern money and bank rates in England and the United States; the 
impressions current in London relative to Federal Reserve policy and stock speculation 
in this country as well as other monetary influences of international character.) 


UROPE, after a period of financial 

evolution on lines completely without 

precedent, finds itself once more on 
the eve of readjustments in international 
financial relationships, bound to result from 
the investigations now in progress into the 
Reparations question. A glance at the posi- 
tion may therefore be of interest. 

At no time in the history of the world 
have the problems surrounding gold and 
monetary policy provoked such universal in- 
terest. Although the full significance of their 
repercussions is as yet imperfectly under- 
stood, the realization of their vital influence 
upon the material destinies of nations is 
spreading. 

In Great Britain particularly this aspect 
assumes especial significance. 

With bank rate at 5% per cent, dollar ex- 
change adverse and the stock of gold repre- 
senting only about 3514 per cent of the com- 
bined aggregate of circulation and Bank of 
England deposits; with foreign: balances and 
foreign holdings of sterling bills estimated 
to exceed the entire gold reserve, with a 
preponderating proportion of those balances 
and bills controlled by two single creditors 
the Bank of France and the French Govern- 
ment—the situation is none too comfortable. 

Add to this an insatiable demand for pro- 
ductive credit from the Continent and the 


irresistible attraction of high money rates 
in New York, which have hitherto proved 
impervious to corrective influences, and it 
will be readily understood that international 
monetary developments are followed here 
with acute interest not unmixed with 
anxiety. 

The uncertainties surrounding Reparations, 
Debt and Transfer questions contribute to 
cloud the outlook. 


Difference Between Federal Reserve and 
Central Banking 

What is perhaps the most puzzling feature 
in the position to bankers here unfamiliar 
with the working of the Federal Reserve 
System, is the complete absence of any ap- 
parent connection between Federal Reserve 
rate and brokers’ loan rates. They see that 
New York bank rate stands at 5 per cent, 
and that the Reserve System’s total reserve 
ratio is in the neighborhood of 70 per cent, 
while no individual Reserve bank shows a 
percentage below 50 per cent, and cannot 
understand the persistence of rates for time 
loans 2% per cent to 3 per cent above bank 
rate. They do not fully realize, however, 
that a vastly different interpretation must 
be placed upon the significance of bank rate 
in the two countries. 

Bank rate in the United States—which, it 
should be said in passing, is synonymous 
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abroad with the official minimum rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York—repre- 
sents the cost to member banks of borrowing 
from the Federal Reserve bank in connec- 
tion with certain categories of transactions 
defined by law. To the world at large it 
affords an indication of the basis on which 
current domestic and international commer- 
cial operations may be financed in the United 
States. 

sut important though this aspect may be 
to the trading community, bankers have been 
far more interested for some time past in 
the opportunities .for profitable employment 
of funds through the medium of Street loans, 
and it is in this direction that the bulk of 
the floating foreign balances are employed. 
On that vast mass of credit bank rate has 
no immediate bearing. 

This relative impotence of the Federal Re- 
serve System is difficult for bankers here 
to grasp. It is in marked contrast with the 
efficacious control by the Bank of England 
to which London has grown accustomed. The 
crux of the situation lies in the fact tha 
whereas the latter in the exercise of its 
functions is guided solely by expediency, the 
Federal Reserve System’s peculiar constitu- 
tion dooms it in many respects to play a 
passive part in its relationship with its share- 
holder-clients. So long as the nature of the 
member bank borrowing conforms to the 
legal provisions and its volume in each in- 
dividual case does not exceed discretionary 
limits, the Federal Reserve banks have no 
option but to lend, nor can they control the 
uses to which such loans are put. Thus its 
control over volume and cost of stock 
ket credit is indirect and attenuated. 

In London, on the other hand, the bank 
rate is truly representative of all forms of 
borrowing, proper adjustments, of course, be- 
ing made for the nature of particular trans- 
actions and the risks involved in the same. 


mar- 


Stock Exchange and Commercial Financing 
Moreover, security finance in Great Brit- 


ain occupies but a position of minor im- 
portance in the financial structure, as com- 
pared with the huge bulk of such borrowing 
in the states. 
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Though no data are available of the vol- 
ume of stock exchange loans in this coun- 
try, some figures furnished by Mr. McKenna 
in his speech at the recent meeting of the 
Midland Bank give an _ interesting clue. 
Assuming that the proportions revealed for 
his institution are of general application, the 
comparison shown below between security 
loans in New York and Great Britain in 
relation to total bank assets may be of 
interest. 

Conversely, commercial credit .occupies a 
much more prominent place in Great Britain. 
Although the volume of Acceptances is but 
one index of this class of financing, it may 
be interesting to set out the position in the 
two countries in tabular form. As a con- 
siderable portion of the Acceptances in the 
London market is accounted for by the busi- 
ness of private houses, who do not publish 
balance sheets, the London figure is partly 
based on estimates, which, however, are as 
authentic as circumstances will permit. 

The Gold Standard on Trial 

In the foregoing lines I have endeavored 
to draw a rough picture of the position as 
it strikes the observer at this angle. 

Under normal conditions the combination 
of adverse circumstances outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs would be formidable 
enough, but at the present juncture it is 
particularly unfortunate. Trade, according 
to recent reports, is just beginning to show 
signs of improvement. In the face of the 
appalling extent of unemployment, anything 
tending to discourage this incipient revival 
is little short of calamitous. Moreover, the 
strained finances of the country render it 
ill able to bear the extra burdens which the 
rise in interest rates is throwing upon it. 
One per cent on £650,000,000 or £700,000,000 
—which roughly represents the amount of 
the floating debt—may not seem a _ large 
sum, but it represents a substantial inroad 
on the amount available for debt redemption. 

It is no wonder, under the circumstances, 
that criticisms of the policy of central banks 
in other countries are freely indulged in. 
One of the principal targets is the Federal 
Reserve System. However, this cannot be 


An Interesting Comparison 


Country 


United States’ 
Great Britain 


Proportion of Stock 

Exchange Loans to 

Total Bank Assets 
35.9%? 


2 Oe” 
3.90% 


Proportion of Bank 
Acceptances to 
Total Liabilities 

214%* 
124%4%' 


"Reporting member banks in New York City. 


*Street loans only 13.5%. 
SAll banks. 


“Ten clearing banks and ten private banks and bankers. 
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taken too seriously, as understanding of 
the fundamental differences in the relative 
positions occupied by the Federal Reserve 
and the Bank of England, to some of the 
aspects of which we have drawn attention 
above, is not very widespread here. 

Moreover, it seems extremely doubtful 
whether any action the Federal Reserve 
could take could benefit the position in this 
country. On the one hand, the prospect of 
a rise in the Federal Reserve rate is regarded 
with the keenest apprehension; on the other, 
it is extremely doubtful whether deliberate 
expansion of credit by the Federal Reserve 
would serve any other purpose than to fan 
still further the inflamed imagination of the 
speculative public, thereby increasing the 
pressure for stock exchange loans. 


Operations of Continental Central Banks 

There is more justification for the re- 
proach of sterilization of gold leveled against 
some of the Continental central banks. There 
is no doubt that free availability for inter- 
national settlements is an essential requisite 
of gold reserves, and that this object is 
thwarted by any artificial restrictions upon 
the functions of gold holdings. 

In this light, the earlier withdrawals of 
gold for French account without warrant 
in the position of the exchanges and the 
Reichsbank’s maintenance of high rates in 
spite of large additions to its gold stocks do 
not commend themselves to the British point 
of view. 

Yet it may reasonably be asked whether 
the wholly unprecedented conditions now 
prevailing do not afford justification to the 
central banks for not in every instance auto- 
matically adjusting credit structure to gold 
movements. Had credit extension been made 
to keep pace with inflow of gold in Germany, 
it would have been likely to increase gravely 
the difficulties of the transfer of Reparations 
by removing an inducement to foreign lend- 
ers, raising the internal price level, and in 
consequence depriving export trade 
stimulus. 


of a 


In France, where business is still gener- 
ally conducted on a cash basis and credit is 
in ample supply for all legitimate needs at 
cheap rates, an attempt to bring its gold 
hoards more actively into play by central 
bank policy would presumably merely provide 
an unhealthy stimulus to business, thereby 
intensifying competition with British trade, 
and direct renewed attention to the possi- 
bilities of French security markets with the 
likelihood of attendant further drain on the 
London money market. 
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Remedies and Reparations 

It is not surprising, in face of the grave 
problem with which Great Britain finds it- 
self confronted in the monetary and economic 
sense, that suggestions for desperate reme- 
dies are put forward. As such we must class 
demands for tampering with the free flow of 
capital by restrictions on foreign issues, as 
well as the suggestion made by no less an 
authority than Prof. Keynes for the stimula- 
tion of commodity prices by the deliberate 
creation of credit. The former would be tanta- 
mount to the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard; the latter would inevitably lead to it. 


Amidst the numerous preoccupations which 
have beset the community here, the Repara- 
tions problem has been somewhat relegated 
to the background. Yet this country is vi- 
tally interested in the settlement of that 
question, since it would remove a constant 
source of political and financial complica- 
tions, with the almost inevitable prospect of 
a serious revenue deficit in case of a cessa- 
tion of transfers. Incidentally, it may not 
be generally recognized that failure to arrive 
at a settlement might involve heavy with- 
drawals of French balances in London to 
meet maturities in the United States. 


(Continued on page 570) 
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N shaping the destinies of big business 
enterprises in many sections of the Na- 
tion, “Commerce” has played an ever-in- 
creasing part. It iscontinuously moulding 
the Financial Futures of the thousands 
of patrons who look to it for guidance. 
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WORLD-WIDE SCOPE OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN 
BANKING DEVELOPMENT 


TRUST COMPANY BRANCHES AS THE OUTPOSTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND FINANCE 


R. F. LOREE 
Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Nore: This article tells how trust companies have pioneered in the estab- 
lishment of foreign branches and in laying the groundwork for America’s rapid expan- 
sion abroad, acquiring new scope and influence with this country’s commanding position 


as the leading creditor nation and as the “world’s banker.” 


these foreign branches 


While the primary aim of 


f American trust companies is not to compete with the “home 


banks,” their growth is tangible evidence of the greater stature which American banking 
has acquired in international finance and trade.) 


HE romance of America is not in its 

age or in its venerable associations. 

It is to be found rather in the chal- 
lenge of the present day, the virility of its 
youth and the inviting prospects that lie 
immediately ahead. In all our commercial 
and financial life there is no phase which 
makes a more stirring appeal to initiative 
and imagination than the opportunity to 
expand the influence of American banking 
throughout the civilized world and where 
before the war the American dollar, our flag 
and our trade played but minor rédles. 
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Branches of American banks and trust com- 
panies were few and far between. Only in 
a few of the larger Old World capitals, like 
London and Paris, were to be seen the fa- 
miliar names of some of our largest New 
York trust companies as the pioneers of a 
movement that has grown at a rapid pace 
within the past decade. 

A contrast of American banking alignments 
in foreign and especially in European coun- 
tries, before the war and at the present time, 
is most interesting. The restraints of law, 
lack of national capital resources and the 


PLACE VENDOME IN PARIS WHERE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND LEADING AMERICAN 
BANKING HOUSES MAINTAIN BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
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relative insignificance and the character of 
our foreign trade, all combined to keep our 
banks from establishing their own branches 
abroad. A large part of the business con- 
ducted in London, Paris and one or two 
other Continental centers by the branches of 
American trust companies, related to tourist 
accommodation, while most of the actual 
financing and exchange business was in the 
hands of foreign banks. 


Pre-war Restraints on Foreign Banking 
Banking Developments 


Private bankers of Europe had for many 
years prior to 1914 family connections in 
eountries other than those in which they 
were domiciled. Branch banking on any 
considerable scale by the great banks of Eu- 
rope has not been in practice much more 
than fifty years. During that time, how- 
ever, they have been busy building up a 
system of foreign branches and subsidiary 
foreign banks so that by 1914 England, 
France, Holland and Germany had an im- 
portant network in foreign countries. Amer- 
ica’s great foreign expansion in banking 
came during and following the World War. 

American banks had been accustomed to 
meeting the demand for foreign service by 
maintaining connections abroad through for- 
eign bank correspondents. Our banks stilt 
continue in the majority of countries to serve 
our international business in this way. The 
larger institutions of New York and also of 
interior cities have over a period of many 
years built up a comprehensive network of 
correspondents through whom almost any 
kind of business transaction can be negoti- 
ated in every city of any commercial impor- 
tance in the world. 

Prior to 1914, national banks were pro- 
hibited by law from establishing branches 
at home or abroad. The activities of state 
banks were also curtailed. In only a few 
important states were banks allowed to open 
and maintain offices at other places than 
where the principal establishment was lo- 
cated. Further, most of our banks were pro- 
hibited from utilizing the privilege of ac- 
ceptance which from the earliest days had 
been one of the most important means of 
financing international trade. 


With the larger grant of powers to na- 
tional banks, the growth of acceptance fi- 
nancing and the organization of investment 
subsidiaries, the national banks have rapid- 
ly expanded their foreign facilities and con- 
nections. This is particularly true of the Na- 
tional City Bank which maintains a chain 
of branch banks through the National City 
Company, extending throughout the world 
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and embracing the connections and business 
formerly carried on by the International 
Banking Corporation. Practically all of the 
larger national banks maintain extensive 
correspondence relationship in foreign coun- 
tries. 

3efore 1914 the United States was a seeker 
of credit in every international market in 
the world prepared to lend to her. We had 
no surplus funds to devote to the trade of 
the world or even to our own foreign trade. 
That portion of it financed by domestic banks 
was largély done by credits received from 
their foreign correspondents. 


Nature of Trade as a Determining Influence 

In 1865 our exports amounted to only 
$404,774,883. Although they had risen to 
$<,484,018,000 in 1913, they probably never 
represented much more than 6 per cent of 
our total turnover. Our foreign trade was 
not generally looked upon as of vital impor- 
tance. Even today, although its value in 
1927 had reached $4,864,806,000, it is only 
about 10 per cent of our domestic trade, and 
it has not the same relative importance in 
the mind of our average business man as 
foreign trade has in that of the Englishman 
or the German. 


The nature of exports also has a determin- 
ing influence on the establishment of foreign 
bank branches. Where sales competition in 
foreign markets is keen, it is advisable and 
frequently almost necessary that the export- 
ers have the support of a branch bank of 
their own nationality because of the in- 
creased protection and care of merchandise 
afforded by the branch bank and its advice 
and judgment of the financial risks involved 
when goods are sold on long term credit. 
Our early exports were mainly foodstuffs 
and raw materials which required little or 
no support by a foreign banking organiza- 
tion. Up to 1880 our exports to Europe were 
supplemental, rather than competitive, but 
after that date we ourselves became sellers 
of manufactured commodities, rivals of 
European manufacturers, and, as such, re- 
quired a new sales policy and a change in 
our export financing. 


Trust Companies the Pioneers in Establishing 
Foreign Branches 


Before 1914, there were only six foreign 
branches of American banks doing a domes- 
tic business and twenty foreign offices of two 
American foreign banking corporations. The 
foreign branches of American incorporated 
banks had increased by the end of 1920 to 
181, not counting the 38 foreign branches 
of the American Express Company. Of the 
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FOREIGN OFFICES OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Left: London Office of Empire Trust Company; Center! Paris Office of Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Right; Pall Mall, London, Office of Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


181 branches, 100 were the foreign offices of 
seven banks doing a regular business in the 
United States. The other 81 belonged to five 


American foreign banking corporations. 
From 1920 to 1925, when the reaction had 
set in, there was a withdrawal of many 


of these branches, so that in 1926 the total 
number of branches had dropped to 107, of 
which 72 were direct branches and 35 sub- 
sidiary. 

The first foreign branch of an American 
trust company was established by the Trust 
Company of America in 1887 in a little one- 
room office at 95 Gresham street, London, 
England. The Equitable Trust Company pur- 
chased the Trust Company of America in 
1912 and took over its London office. It 
took larger quarters at 3 King William 
street, and again at 10 Moorgate, London, 
where it now occupies the entire building. 
Another London branch was opened in 1923 
in Bush House, Aldwych, the city’s shopping 
and theatre district. The Equitable Trust 
Company opened its Paris office in May, 1910, 
in a building at the corner of Rue de la Paix 
and Avenue de Opera. The office was main- 
ly an information bureau for the bank’s 
clients visiting or living in Paris. Later the 
office began to widen the business which it 
transacted, and in 1914 the office force was 
increased to 15 people; before 1918 it had 
increased to 200. The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany has a branch in Mexico City and has 
direct representation in the Far East through 
ownership of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, with branches at Shanghai and 
Hongkong. 

Operations of Guaranty Trust Company 

The ‘Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York was first of the present day trust com- 
panies to open a foreign branch. It estab- 
lished an office in London on March 1, 1897, 
at 32 Lombard street, at which address it 
still has its principal London office. In sub- 
sequent years sub-branches have been opened 


at Bush House, Aldwych, and 50 Pall Mall. 

The opening of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York’s branch in London, for 
which the Superintendent of Banks had au- 
thorized an amendment to the company’s 
charter inaugurated a period of important 
expansion in the bank’s foreign business. In 
1901, its charter was again amended to per- 
mit a further expansion, this time into the 
Far East. The Supreme Court of the United 
States at about that time rendered decisions 
in what were known as the “Insular Cases” 
whereby the United States Government was 
enabled to possess and administer dependen- 
cies. These decisions defined the status of 
the Philippines, and the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York established a branch 
at Manila and agencies at Hongkong and 
Shanghai. Shortly thereafter, the Secretary 
of War appointed the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York Governmental Depositary 
of the Philippine Islands and General Finan- 
cial Agent of the United States at Manila. 
These powers were later broadened to make 
the company the fiscal agent of the United 
States at both Manila and Hongkong. It 
was also appointed depository of the funds 
of the Postal Savings Bank in the Philip- 
pines. The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York continued to perform these functions 
until February, 1904, when, at the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War, it resigned as 
fiscal agent for the United States and sold 
its business in these three cities to the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation. In 1920, 
an office was opened in Constantinople, which 
later was closed. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York now has eight offices in 
Europe—three in London, one in Liverpool, 
one in Paris, one in Havre, one in Brussels, 
one in Antwerp and having a representative 
in Berlin. 

New York Trust Companies Maintaining 


Foreign Branches 
The Farmers Loan and Trust Company is 
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single metropolitan district. It has more 
than 330,000 depositors and deposits of $268,- 
one of the oldest banking institutions in the 
United States. Two European branches 
were opened in 1906—one in London and one 
in Paris. Subsequently, a branch was opened 
in Berlin; that branch was closed during 
the World War, while its Paris office was 
sold in 1921 to the National City Bank. The 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company also main- 
tains a branch on the 8. S. Leviathan. 

The Bankers Trust Company has had a 
vigorous growth since its incorporation in 
1903, and has two well-established branches 
abroad—one in London, and the other in 
Paris. 

The Empire Trust Company has an office 
in London, at 28 Charles street. 

A number of trust companies maintain 
their own representatives in important for- 
eign cities, instead of banking offices. Prin- 
cipal among these is the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, which has representatives in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Bombay and Mexico City. 
The Central Union Trust Company has rep- 
resentatives in London, Paris and Berlin. 
“Carried On’’ Through the War Moratorium 

While the World War marked a period of 
great expansion in foreign branch banking 
for American trust companies, it also brought 
its trials and problems to the branches that 
had already been established. Most of the 
staffs of the various branches were mobilized, 
leaving only skeleton organizations to cope 
with the ever-increasing business they had 
to handle. The offices of all these American 
banks were besieged by stranded American 
tourists at the outbreak of the war. 

In spite of the moratorium that took place 
in almost all the financial capitals of Europe 
and in London, neither the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company nor the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York took advantage of 
the temporary suspension of payment. The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York met 
all its acceptances as they fell due and was 
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able to render considerable assistance to the 
Americans who found it difficult to obtain 
funds in these trying times. 

When the United States itself entered the 
war, these branches proved their usefulness 
in the aid rendered to our government. The 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company was ap- 
pointed bankers in London for the American 
Navy. Principal disbursements of the United 
States Navy in European waters were cared 
for through it. Credits were provided for 
at various parts of the continent so that 
naval officers and men were able to remit 
funds home. During a portion of the war, 
the bank also handled the London account 
of the United States War Trade Board and 
Food Administration. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York was appointed depository for the United 
States Government in both London and in 
France, as were also the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company and the Equitable Trust 
Company. The Quartermaster’s Corps made 
its payments through the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in Paris and in Lon- 
don, and our troops received their pay 
through checks drawn on those offices. When 
Paris was threatened, all securities that the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York had 
were removed to an office in Tours, although 
the Paris office remained opened with all its 
personnel during those terrible days. 


Post-war Developments 

Since the close of the World War, branches 
that came into being solely for the purpose 
of serving in the emergencies of war and 
the abnormal period immediately following 
the war have long since been withdrawn. 
Those that remained formed a strong and 
valuable nucleus and are annually assuming 
greater importance in the world of commerce 
and finance. Most of them are complete 
American banks, manned by American per- 
sonnel, and equipped to render the same serv- 
ice to their clients as they are accustomed 
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to receive at home. A constant effort is be- 
ing devoted to improving this service by en- 
larged staffs and more modern banking quar- 
ters. The branches in existence today we 
believe have not only justified their exist- 
ence, but have also proved of inestimable 
value to foreign institutions and interna- 
tional business. 

The branches of American banks estab- 
lished abroad have no intention of attempt- 
ing to compete with local banks for local 
business. Their aim is to assist business be- 
tween the United States and the countries 
in which they are established. They are 
intended as outposts of good will and under- 
standing between two centers, as offices of 
helpfulness in promoting better business in- 
tercourse between business men of both and 
as avenues through which such business may 
flow more easily. They give every indication 
of keeping pace with the demands of Ameri- 
can business, as their main offices have ex- 
panded and enlarged their facilities to meet 
the needs of our domestic business. 

Se e ee 

Paul Laferty, for eight years in the trust 
development department of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, O., has become asso- 
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ciated with the trust development depart- 
ment of the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York. 





EFFECTIVE TRUST ADVERTISING 

A new series of financial 
advertising that is attract- 
ing wide attention has been 
appearing in New York City 
newspapers during the past 
few weeks over the signa- PO soung | beckess Somes partecsaliny anid succeeded 
ture of Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. This se- 
ries goes to the heart of 
the nature of trust services 
with the slogan “Manhattan Sate for the bereaved 
Trusteship Solves Prob- | (ksrnkhnue ws 
lems,” which appears in This did not seem quite fur be- 
the upper corner, while sinueceanae eae 
the separate advertisements sfferh. Therefore, they desired to 
present specific problems eee 
and solutions. 

A characteristic example 
of the series is here shown 
and other attractive speci- 
mens include “The Problem 
of the Shrinking Estate,” 
“The Problem of the Per- 
plexed Father,’ and “The 
Problem of the Rhodes Scholars.” These page and suggests reading interest. The 
advertisements have a clean striking display copy itself is so convincing that we have no 
which easily picks itself out on a newspaper doubt of its effectiveness. 


LVE 


The Peolilien: of the Two teiieduadal 


THE PROBLEM 


THE SOLUTION 


HE partners submitted their problem co our Trust Depart- 
ment and the solution was found in the service of 


Manhattan Trusteeship.” It was 


lis 


decided to create two unfunded 





Life Insurance Trusts each based 
On an insurance policy, the pre 
muums for both policies being 
rm’s reputatio’ paid out of the partnership income 
and thereby recognuzed as part of 
the overhead of the business. 

At once the threatened in- 
? equality disappeared because, in 
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case of the death of either, the 
bank would assume the responsi- 
bility of administering the fund 
thus created and paying anfacome 
would help to compensate for the to the beneficiaries 


stoppage of one income. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


SIXTY-TWO CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
ere 


A DEPENDABLE EXECUTOR 





TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF AN UNUSUALLY INTERESTING AND EFFECTIVE 
SERIES OF TRUST ADVERTISEMENTS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE BANK 
OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Business 


Changes Constantly 


Business conditions fluctuate sectionally 
and seasonally. The bank's adding ma- 
chines and books give totals which have 
significance to the banker whose business 
cuts across general business. 


It is of great advantage to have an inter- 
pretation of such information from an 
experienced banker. 


Banking is something more than receiving 
deposits, paying checks and making loans. 


Our services extend much further than 
that and our information makes a con- 
nection with this bank very much worth 
while. 
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EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
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A STRIKING CONTRAST: TRUST ADVERTISING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


A PIONEER AND EXPERT “SPEAKS HIS MIND” 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President of Edwin Bird Wilson Incorporated 


(EpIToR’s NOTE: 


The publisher is happy to reproduce the following letter from 


Edwin Bird Wilson, written en route on “The Chief,’ one of the crack flyers of the 
Santa Fé and with fleeting glimpses of the far western mountains mingling with memo- 
ries of the desert-like aspects of the field of trust advertising twenty-five years ago. 
Mr. Wilson began his specialization in fiduciary and financial advertising when 'TRusT 
COMPANIES made its first appearance and no man in the “trust advertising game” is 
better qualified than he is to unfold the story of how trust advertising was gradually 
released from its frigid wrappings, and the vital message which it carries today.) 


OUR letter of January 29th was for- 
warded to me and received in beauti- 
ful Pasadena. The letter gave me 

quite a jolt for two reasons: It reminded me 
that Trust COMPANIES is twenty-five years 
old and so is my specialization in fiduciary 
and financial ad.ertising and also that there 
is a workshop in New York where more 
thought is being given to property conserva- 
tion than to turquoise-emerald seas, snow- 
crowned mountains, polychrome deserts, and 
golden sunsets. 

My first reaction to your request for an 
article for your Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Number was “Why can’t a fellow have a va- 
cation, without being asked to talk about 
business?’ Then I thought of what the past 
quarter of a century has meant to you and 
all those who have been carrying on in the 
fiduciary field and I wanted to comply with 
your request, at least to the extent of an 
informal letter. In order to do so I must 
write on the train and the scenery is gor- 
geous. Just this minute we passed through 
Flagstaff, Arizona, and there’s so much snow 
that every pine tree stands out as an indi- 
vidual living monument and the San Fran- 
cisco mountains look like tempting chunks of 
frosted cake. 

But you want something about trust ad- 
vertising. 

I was in Pittsburgh when Number 1, Vol- 
ume I, of your magazine appeared and was 
immediately impressed with the significance 
of its advent. Trust CoMPANIEs’ birth at 
once signalized the importance of corporate 
fiduciary service, the importance of advertis- 


ing such service and the faith of a certain 
publisher in both the service and the adver- 
tising thereof, 

About that time, 1904, a few of us were 
trying to find out what “fiduciary” meant. 
There was some advertising, even then, 
which plainly stated that the “So-and-So 
Trust Company acts as fiduciary for cor- 
porations and individuals.” And it was 
nearly true because the So-and-So Trust 
Company certainly wished so to act and ear- 
nestly hoped it would know how—if given 
the opportunity. 

The great deterrent factor against the con- 
summation of this devout wish was that few 
folks outside of fiduciary and legal circles 
knew what “acts as fiduciary’ meant. It 
would be almost true to say that only a few 
inside of the selfsame circles knew. 


Interpreting “Corporate Fiduciary” to the 
Layman 

Trust advertising’s big problem was _ to 
find out the character of the corporate fidu- 
ciary, fathom its potential usefulness, realize 
its fundamental beneficence and, having com- 
prehended their meanings, interpret those 
meanings for laymen’s understanding. 

(The snow has suddenly disappeared and 
the sun is beating tropically through the car 
window. How can you expect me to keep 
to the subject assigned ?) 

How the trust company officers and ad- 
vertising men wrestled with “the English as 
she is spoke” to clarify the functions of their 
companies! Quoting from memory, “acts for 
individuals and corporations in any fiduciary 
capacity.” There’s a clear statement for 
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you! 
public! 

“We invite appointment as executor, trus- 
tee, guardian, committee or other fiduciary 
office.” Now we are approaching understand- 
ability. Why everybody knows what an ex- 
ecutor, trustee, ete., is. Do they? Rather, 
did they, twenty-five years ago? If they 
knew what an individual executor and trus- 
tee was, did they understand how a corpora- 
tion, a financial institution, could serve as an 
individual? Doubtless there is much haze 
now in the public mind regarding the advan- 
tages a corporate fiduciary offers over an in 
dividual, but twenty-five, twenty, fifteen 
years ago the mental atmosphere on this 
subject was densely, darkly foggy. 

Intelligent trust advertising has dispelled 
much of the fog of public ignorance. 


How illuminating to the questioning 


Bringing Out the Human Quality 

Percentages are not at hand for reference, 
but every well-informed trust officer knows 
that the employment of financial institutions 
to handle estates and trusts has been in- 
creasing rapidly and at an accelerated rate 
for several years. Why? Because trust com- 
panies and trust departments of other banks 
have proven their ability to handle trust 
business better on the average than individ- 
uals can handle such business and because 
trust advertising has explained and made hu- 
man the ‘functions of the corporate fiduci- 
ary.” (It is hard even now for an old-timer 
to avoid some of the mouth filling phrases 
so clearly defining a trust company’s work!) 

When a certain young man became adver- 
tising manager of a certain trust company 
in 1909, he was ealled to an officer’s desk and 
requested (it seemed like a command) to 
“get us up a nice ad something like. the 
Blank Trust Company’s.” The heart of the 
new advertising manager “hit the toboggan,” 
because the Blank Trust Company’s regular 
newspaper two-inch double-column “card” 
was something like this: 


Executor Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


LONDOS, 15 Oockspur Ss, 8. W., 26 Old Broad 8t, B G 
PARIS, 41 Boulevard Haussmann, BERLIN, 56 Unter den Linden, 8. W.7 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit. Foreign Exc 
Administrator Guardian 
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The young mah wondered why an adver- 
tising manager was needed. He raised his 
heart with a will-power derrick and later 
submitted something more explanatory in the 
way of copy, which was accepted. Even 
those advertisements lacked much of the sin- 
cerity, the  take-the-public-into-your-confi- 
dence character, the every-day, natural lan- 
guageof present-day trust advertising. Now 
we talk to the public through printed ad- 
vertising as though we were personally tell- 
ing them what they wish to know, face-to- 
face answering their questions. 


Some Comments Suggested by 25 
Years’ Experience 

In your letter you. particularly ask for 
comments on “the makeup of trust advertis- 
ing and the great changes which have taken 
place in newspaper advertising of trust serv- 
ice.’ You ask also for half a dozen selected 
trust service advertisements to give emphasis 
to such comments. To obtain the examples 
of newspaper advertising I must rely upon 
someone in my office to try to dig them up, 
and perhaps a few will be found that are in- 
teresting. -In the meantime, here are a few 
comments growing out of a quarter of a 
century’s active experience in trying to ‘“‘ed- 
uecate the public” to the advantages of cor- 
porate management of estates and trusts. 

Outstanding is the present practice of mer- 
chandising trust services. In many trust 
companies and trust departments services 
are now looked upon as something definite to 
sell—just as definite as telephone service, 
electric current, gas for heating, cooking and 
lighting, or the other famous “gas” so ex- 
tensively sold at filling stations. That is a 
long way from the attitude of twenty-five 
years ago. Then it was “We act as fiduci- 
ary ;” now it is “Let us sell you something 
you need and your family needs.” 


Merchandising Trust Service 

This comparatively new practice of 

chandising trust services involves 
important elements: 

(a) Advertising in newspapers and other 
widely read publications in an _ in- 
formative way that tells the reader 
what the corporate fiduciary can do 
for her or him. 

(b) Attractive booklets and pamphlets 
that tell, in greater detail than publi- 
sations advertising permits, what the 

trust company or department can do 
for persons requiring trust services. 
Typical examples of trust assistance 
are given which make the reader feel 


mer- 
several 
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We also act as Corporate Trustee, 
Transfer Agent, Registrar and as Agent 
in the disbursement of dividends. This 
service is in charge of specialists and 
our equipment to handle it is complete. 


To Choose Some One 
flatters 


Integrity, responsibility and competence as demon- 
strated by long experience—these are qualifications 
you would naturally seek when you appoint an 
Executor to settle your Estate or a Trustee to act 


for you either under Will or agreement. 


Acting as Executor and Trustee has been the prin- 
cipal business of this Company for meny years, 
during which we have handled hundreds of estates 
and trusts. More than $150,000,000 in property is 


now in our care. 


In addition to long experience, this Company has 
corporate permanence, which assures competent 
service to the completion of Trust, no matter for 
how long, and to the final settlement of an Estate. 


If you would like further information regarding our 
services, we cordially invite you to call. No expense or 
obligation is incurred. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


At Arce and Devonsnine Srasers 
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GROUP OF BANK AND TRUST COMPANY PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING MANAGERS WHO ARE BLAZING 


TRAILS IN VOICING THE NEW SPIRIT OF BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE. 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN 


AT THE RECENT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION, HELD AT ATLANTA, FEBRUARY 23, 1929. 


“If they could handle that 
a job, no doubt they 
mine.” 

(ec) Direct correspondence with prospec- 
tive customers is carried on, to hely 
sell the service. 

Personal selling work is done by trust 
officers and by trained salesmen of 
trust service. 

Another important evolution of trust ad- 
vertising in twenty-five years is in the char- 
acter of its appeal. It has changed largely 
from subjective to objective, that is, from 
the “We are it’ to “You are it—and the cus- 
tomer be pleased.” 


kind of 
could handle 


The New Approach in Trust Advertising 

If you will examine trust advertising of 
the era A.D. 1905-1910, you will note the al- 
most universal habit of describing the fidu- 
ciary and its functions. Current trust adver- 
tising tries to analyze the needs of the cus- 
tomer (or client) and to assure him that 
the trust company or department can pre- 
cisely and economically meet those needs. 
Current trust advertising of the better sort 
endeavors to answer the unspoken ‘but mental 
question of the reader, ‘What can the So-and 
So Trust Company do for me?” 

Of course, a powerful factor in increas- 
ing the use of corporate fiduciary service 
has been the competition resulting from the 
extension of trust powers to national and 


state banks. This competition has helped to 
develop trust advertising by putting increased 
responsibility upon advertising to 
business. And that brings me to another 
evolutionary change. Trust advertising 
twenty-five years ago was more or less of a 
good-will gesture. Today it is a vital force 
for selling trust service and is selling it, even 
where salesmen, or solicitors, are not 
ployed. 

Naturally, specialization has resulted from 
the remarkable development of corporate 
trust work and there are organizations and 
men who have become experts in trust serv- 
ice advertising as well as in every division of 
trust service. 

Let me conclude, by wishing Trust Com- 
PANIES a hundred and twenty-five more years 
of usefulness and prosperity. 

eeo0 
PROMOTION FOR ARTHUR H. REDDALL 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York announces appointment of Arthur 
H. Reddall as assistant secretary. Since be- 
coming associated with the Company in 1899 
Mr. Reddall has been continuously identified 
with the advertising and publication depart- 
ment. He is one of the associate editors of 
the Equitable’s weekly, Agency Items, and is 
the author of a textbook on insurance adver- 
tising entitled “Publicity Methods for Life 
Insurance Underwriters.” His promotion is 
gratifying to his many friends and associates. 


produce 
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Title Insurance Building 433 South Spring Street 


TITLES TRUSTS ESCROWS 
Let this old, reliable Company 


represent you in California 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


WM. H. ALLEN, Jr. STUART O’MELVENY O. P. CLARK W. W. POWELL 
President First Vice-President Secretary Trust Officer 
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your city tothe = 
Newark territory, _ 
give them aletter Bi? 
of introduction to 
New Jersey’s 
largest bank- 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRusT COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Newark, New Jersey 





OPPORTUNITY FOR TRUST COMPANIES TO FOSTER 
SOUND INVESTMENT TRUST MANAGEMENT 


ALIGNMENT WITH TYPE PLACING LEGAL TITLE TO INVESTMENTS 
IN TRUST COMPANY OR BANK AS TRUSTEE 


BRADFORD DORR 


President, Investment Trust Analyst, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


rn ne nee 


(Epiror’s Note: Mr. Dorr is the author of the recently published book “New York 
and Boston Bank Stocks,” which has called forth unusual interest in revealing the 
results of a@ comprehensive survey and comparison of bank stocks, common stocks, pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds as long-term investments. Mr. Dorr develops the important 
point in the following article that both as a matter of safeguarding investors and devel- 
oping advantageous relations with investment trusts, it is incumbent upen trust com- 
panies and banks to clearly distinguish between investment trusts which deposit their 
portfolios in trust and the so-called discretionary management type which retains legal 


title to investments. ) 


N an interesting article in the January 

issue of Trust CoMPANTES, Mark A. Noble 

described the advantages of bank and 
trust Company stocks as an investment me- 
dium and showed how the activity in these 
shares reflected various fundamental changes 
in the banking situation. Mr. Noble predict- 
ed that even if purchased at the present 
market level the leading bank stocks in New 
York City should enhance in value 100 per 
cent in the next ten years. He drew atten- 
tion to the wide distribution of the 
of banks and trust companies resulting from 
a better understanding of their investment 
merits on the part of the general public. Dis- 
cussing the marked tendency toward consol- 
idation into larger and larger banking units, 
the article showed just why mergers and Gap- 
ital increases benefit the shareholder in the 
form of increased income and appreciation. 


shares 


Results of a Twenty-year Survey 

In an exhaustive statistical analysis of 
various investment mediums, undertaken by 
the Investment Trust Analyst, Ine., the su- 
periority of the New York bank and trust 
company over the other mediums 
studied was clearly demonstrated. The re- 
sults of this study are embodied in a re- 
port entitled “New York and Boston Bank 
Stocks.’ * For a period of over twenty 


stocks 


* Dorr, “New York and Boston Bank Stocks ;” 
Investment Trust Analyst, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928. 


years the records of a diversified investment 
in New York City banks is found to have 
been far more profitable than one in ¢ommon 
stocks, preferred stocks or bonds, or in the 
stock of outside New York City. 
This is clearly demonstrated by indisputable 
statistical proof. 


banks 


If bank stocks are the most advantageous 
investment medium for banks and trust com- 
panies it is obvious that if other things were 
equal they would be equally advantageous 
for the private investor. sanks and trust 
companies are experienced in the handling 
of diversified investments and are particu- 
larly well versed in determining the values 
underlying the stocks of banks and trust 
companies. It is comparatively immaterial 
to an institution whose investment account 
is handled by experts and whose investment 
fund is sufficient to warrant adequate diver- 
sification under all circumstances, that the 
stock of a particular bank or trust company 
is selling at $3,000 to $7,500 a share or more. 
To the invidual investor, however, these high 
prices are a matter of much concern, as they 
restrict diversification. Furthermore, price 
fluctuations and variations in the income 
from stock in a single bank or trust com- 
pany may well be disregarded in a large 
portfolio. The individual investor may not 
be in a position to look with equal unanimity 
upon matters of this sort. Comparatively 
few individual investors understand how to 
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A typical industrial alcohol plant at 
New Orleans 


New Orleans 


XXXIII 
Industrial Alcohol 


New Orleans produced during the 
year June 1927 to June 1928, ex- 
actly 42,144,313 proof gallons of 
commercial alcohol, and supplied 
52% of the total used by the United 
States. With plant capacities for 
manufacturing 108,353,856 gallons 
annually and storage facilities for 
5,259,768 gallons, New Orleans 
occupies a leading position in the 
commercial alcohol industry. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 


compute and exercise stockholders’ rights. 
Obviously the solution of these various diffi- 
culties lies in the investment trust. 


Valuable Opportunities for Trust Companies 
The rapid spread of the investment trust 


idea during the past few years has given 
rise to several opportunities of great value to 
trust companies. From the standpoint of 
profit possibilities those trust companies will- 
ing to act as trustees for the portfolios of in- 
vestment trusts find a new and valuable line 
of business. Especially in the case of the 
flexible or management type of trust as dis- 
tinguished from the fixed or non-manage- 
ment type of trust, the fees to the trustee 
are considerable, mounting rapidly in direct 
proportion to the size of the investment fund. 
On the other hand, an investment enterprise 
or corporation calling itself an investment 
trust, but following a policy of retaining 
the legal title to the portfolio instead of 
placing it in trust for the benefit of the in- 
vestors, is not likely to prove of any direct 
financial benefit to any trust company. As a 
matter of fact such enterprises probably 
take out of the hands of trust companies a 
great deal of valuable trust business which 
would otherwise be placed in their hands 


COMPANIES 


and under their supervision in the form of 
living trusts. 

The so-called discretionary type of invest- 
ment enterprise is an indirect competitor of 
the trust company, while the true investment 
trust, that is to say the kind which places 
the legal title to the portfolio in the hands 
of the trust company, is a valuable customer. 
Such being the case, it behooves each trust 
company, and equally so the trust officer of 
every national bank having a trust depart- 
ment, to determine how far it may seem wise 
to go to assist in the organization, promotion 
and development: of those forms of invest- 
ment trust which are the most likely to prove 
of direct benefit to them. 


Campaign Against Misuse of the 
Word “Trust’”’ 

Another question for the officer of every 
trust company to ask is how far he cares 
to risk having public confidence in the word 
“trust” undermined by irresponsible invest- 
ment enterprises whose management is un- 
der no federal or state supervision, Among 
the many senses of the word “trust” as used 
in America, the one which conveys to the 
popular mind the very essence of safety and 
governmental oversight is inseparably linked 
to the word “company.” This public confi- 
dence is an asset of incalculable value. It 
is a form of good will which has been built 
up over a period of many decades. Is it 
fair that this word should be used at all by 
any investment enterprise not under govern- 
ment supervision and not performing func- 
tions of a distinctly fiduciary nature? The 
Investment Trust Committee (now called the 
Investment Companies Committee) of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
says no. So does the National Association 
of the Supervisors of State Banks, and so do 
many leading economists and writers on the 
subject of investment enterprises. In any 
event, it can hardly be denied that if several 
institutions calling themselves investment 
“trusts,” while as a matter of fact their 
portfolio was not held in trust at all, should 
find themselves in financial difficulties, the 
confidence of the general public in the word 
“trust” would tend to be undermined. 

No one expects a single trust company to 
undertake a general crusade on behalf of 
the purification of the American financial 
system. Nevertheless, a great danger to the 
general public undoubtedly exists in allowing 
unregulated investment enterprises to ab- 
sorb huge quantities of capital subject only 
to the discretion and probity of an unregu- 
lated management. The work of the New 


America 
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York Stock Exchange and the various Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus proves that but a com- 
paratively small amount of education is re- 
quired to save huge sums for deposit in 
banks and trust companies and for the pur- 
chase of high grade securities, instead of let- 
ting it be wasted in unsound enterprises or 
fraudulent schemes. It seems to be simply 
a matter of business for banks and 
trust companies to unite in an effort to turn 
the trend of investment toward the safest 
mediums. In doing so they are bound to ben- 
efit directly as well as indirectly. Invest- 
ment enterprises calling themselves invest- 
ment trusts, but which are nevertheless so 
organized as to permit the management to 
retain physical of the portfolio, 
and especially to borrow money or issue 
bonds against it. thus appear to be a direct 
menace, not only to the less sophisticated 
portion of the investment public, but 
to the banks and trust companies themselves. 
This danger is wholly absent in the true in- 
vestment trust. 


good 


possession 


also 


Even if the banker or trust officer denies 
having any specific duty to the general in- 
vestment public, surely he will admit an ob- 
ligation to protect his own depositors from 
an unsound investment program. More and 
more is the depositor compelled to depend 
upon a financial adviser. With addi- 
tion to the number of securities available, 


the problem of the individual investor 


every 


be- 
Sound investment ad- 
vice not only protects the depositor from ac- 
tual loss, but builds up priceless good will 
for the trust company itself. With every 
addition to the fortunes and financial wel- 
fare of the depositors, the potential deposits 
of the bank are increased and the task of the 
new business department is lightened. 


comes more complex. 


Trend Toward Diversified Interest in 
Common Stocks 

The trend of general investment appears 
to be away from bond and preferred stocks 
and toward a diversified interest in common 
stocks. A bank or trust company can hard- 
ly be expected to go into the business of sell- 
ing common stocks to its own depositors. 
Nevertheless, as Irving Fisher, Kenneth Van 
Strum, A, Vere Shaw, Edgar Lawrence Smith 
and a host of other leaders in the new school 
of financial thought have demonstrated, a 
Well-diversified list of common stocks is a 
safer form of investment than one in any 
single bond or preferred stock, however safe 


the latter may be. These men have gone 
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Empire 


When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate—you 

can have the solid-rock safety assured 

by Empire bonds and also enjoy the 
liberal yield of 544% to 6%. 

Every issue of Empire bonds carries a 
strong guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest and is legal for trust funds. Every 
Empire Bond issue is secured by income- 
earning property. 

You cannot find greater safety. 
accept a smaller yield? 


Why 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bonds 


still further in showing that in terms of the 
purchasing power of the dollar the only kind 
of investment which will keep pace with the 
cost of living is a well selected group of com- 
mon stocks under the supervision of a com- 
petent and expert management. 


The Investment Trust Analyst has found 
that of all forms of diversified investment 
studied by them the safest and most profit- 
one in New York bank stocks. As 
time goes on, more and more bankers recom- 
mend not bonds and preferred stocks, but a 
diversified investment in the form of a true 
investment trust. It would seem to be a 
matter of importance for every banker to 
determine exactly which form of investment 
trust will best suit the needs of his deposi- 
tors and produce the largest amount of profit 
and commission to the trust company, con- 
sistent with safety. From the standpoint of 





able is 


sofety, until all investment enterprises are 
regulated by the state or federal government 
it seems doubtful if any bank or trust com- 


pany can wisely recommend stock in any 
form of investment enterprise in which the 
portfolio is not placed in the hands of a re- 
sponsible trust company as trustee. 
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The Peabody Trust 


Company of Boston 
14 MILK STREET 
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Executor 
Trustee 


Administrator 
Guardian 
Conservator 
Commercial Accounts 


Agent 


Kidder, Peabody & 


Co. Management 


Loans on Investment Trust Collateral 

In addition to the advantage of being able 
to sell its depositors a security which is 
likely to yield a large income and carry 
strong possibilities of rapid appreciation, the 
vendor is in an especially fortunate position 
if he is able to say to the purchasers of the 
securities recommended that if at any time 
they wish to borrow money against them the 
bank would be only too happy to lend a rea- 
sonable percentage of the book or liquidat- 
ing value. The question of how to determine 
the liquidating value then becomes a matter 
of prime importance. <A _ true investment 
trust security should provide that the holder 
of a certain number of trust shares is en- 
titled to obtain upon demand from the trus- 
tee bank his exact proportion of the securi- 
ties and cash composing the fund. This pro 
vision is a simple one to incorporate and ad- 
minister and all the best investment trusts 
have included it. In addition, a cash re- 
demption privilege should be provided, by 
virtue of which the holder of any number 
of securities, however small, may obtain 
from the trust company the cash equiv- 
alent of his proportionate interest in the 
portfolio. A trust company or bank can well 
afford to lend its depositors any reasonable 


sum of money upon the basis of such col- 
lateral as this, providing it is in a position 
to ascertain the exact content of the port- 
folio upon short notice. Thus full publicity 
should be one of the very cornerstones of 
a true investment trust. 
Study of British Discretionary Management 
Type 

Whether an investment enterprise whose 
portfolio is not placed in the hands of a 
trust company is performing a legitimate 
function and serving a real economic need, 
is perhaps debatable. The Investment Trust 
Analyst is at present engaged in a statisti- 
cal study of the records of the various dis- 
cretionary management types of investment 
enterprises in Great Britain over the period 
of the past twenty years in order to deter- 
mine (a) the average appreciation and in- 
come on an investment in, their common 
shares, and (b) that of the fund as a whole, 
per dollar invested. These findings are be- 
ing compared with the conclusions previously 
reached with respect to income and appreci- 
ation of bonds, listed common and preferred 
stocks and bank stocks as outlined in the 
report ‘‘New York and Boston Bank Stocks.” 
Further comparisons are being made with 
the records of the appreciation and income 
on the common stocks, and on the total fund 
per dollar invested, in each of the more prom- 
inent American investment enterprises of 
the discretionary management type, the spe- 
cialized management type, and the fixed 
trust shares, and also with a hypothetical 
investment in the most popular common 
stocks and bank stocks as of July, 1921, as- 
suming that 50 per cent of the money was 
borrowed on time loans to carry the port- 
folio. 


Tentative Results of Survey 

The tentative results of the findings thus 

far completed indicate: 

1. That the average income and apprecia 
tion of the funds of these British and 
Scottish investment enterprises was far 
less per dollar invested than the income 
and appreciation on a diversified list of 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

That the income and appreciation of 
the average funds per dollar invested in 
the principal American investment en- 
terprises of the discretionary manage- 
ment type has been far less during the 
past seven years than the corresponding 
income and appreciation per invested 
dollar in common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, or in bank 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


ITH widespread interest in Insurance 

Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 
for constant reference— 


‘‘INSURANCE TRUSTS’? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 
New York 





Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 





stocks, especially those of New 
City. 
That the income and appreciation of 
the fund per dollar invested in the spe- 
cialized management type of investment 
trust has exceeded the income and ap- 
preciation per dollar invested in the 
discretionary management type of en- 
terprise in America. 

If these tentative conclusions are substan- 
tiated by the final figures, it will seem to 
prove that an investment in a discretionary 
type of investment enterprise, if not un- 
sound, is certainly less profitable than an 
investment in the specialized management 
type of investment trust, where the manage- 
ment is composed of specialists in the par- 
ticular group of securities 
portfolio. 

Concerted action among banks and trust 
companies in any large section of the coun- 
try, such, for instance, as New England, 
agreeing to lend money to their depositors 
on true investment trust securities—that is 
to say upon those whose portfolio is in the 
hands of a trust company as trustee—would 
go far toward remoying what appears to be 
a danger spot in our financial system due to 
the mushroom growth of certain unregulated 


York 


composing the 





investment enterprises. By a supplementary 
agreement to act as agents for the sale of 
such securities and to help make a market 
for them, so that genuine support could be 
found at all times at trust companies and 
banks, the investor would no longer need to 
depend solely upon the unlisted security mar- 
ket or upon the liquidating value at the trus- 
tee bank. The trend of public buying would 
then verge sharply toward the true invest- 
ment trusts, greatly to the profit of the banks 
and trust companies and to the welfare of 
the investors. 
OO 

William Pfaffle, formerly assistant treasurer 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, has been 
elected assistant vice-president of the Bank 
of Manhattan of New York, and placed in 
charge of the Madison avenue office, succeed- 
ing Frank L. Hilton, vice-president, who has 
heen transferred to the main office. 

Francis H. vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, has 
been appointed treasurer of the Stable Money 
Association. 

Henry Lewis Beers, formerly of New York 
City, is now affiliated with the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit in its business extension 
department. 
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AM APAY we extend to the officers and 
tv) the personnel of Trust Com- 
panies magazine our congratula- 


tions on its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


May we express a wish that you 
may long continue to merit the re 
spect and confidence of your readers 


—and, at the same time, invite you to 


visit our new home in Detroit, which 
will be officially open April 2nd. 


First Trust Company in Detroit 
“Friend of the Family” 
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CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
$2,200,000 


DEPOSITS 
$14,000,000 


Acts in every TRUST capacity 
Pays Interest on CHEQUE and TIME accounts 


MORRISTOWN 


TRUST 


COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN. NEW JERSEY 
LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN MORRIS COUNTY 








REIGN OF FACT 


G. A. O’REILLY 
Vice-President, Irving Trust Company, New York 


HE modern realization of the control- 
ling importance of fact in business 
constitutes our most substantial as- 
surance of continuing prosperity. It gives 
us a sound basis for business building and 
an effective equipment with which to meet 
dangers from whatever source. In effect it 
amounts to a new conception of business pre- 
paredness. 
In earlier years, 
not taken seriously. 


the distant threat was 
Trouble was met when 
it came and business had its hands full treat- 
ing dangers at the door. Now the cloud ap- 
pearing upon the business horizon immedi- 
ately is made the subject of earnest consid- 
eration in research laboratories 
broadcast throughout the land. Industry, 
commerce, government, banks, educational 
institutions, technical organizations, the 
press—all have come to recognize an obliga- 
tion to contribute to the total of facts neces- 
sary in protecting the common interest. 

Pure science has abandoned its former ex- 
clusiveness and is out in the open demand- 
ing an opportunity not only to develop facts, 
but to aid in applying them to practical busi- 
ness affairs as well. 

A comparatively few years ago organized 
business research was practically confined to 
government and a few of the great business 
enterprises. Now it is everywhere and even 
the smallest business operates with some ref- 
erence to the fact-treating facilities which 
have been developed on such a tremendous 
scale. 

And this new tendency is not by any means 
confined to defensive measures but reaches 
boldly out into the open, constantly seeking 


scattered 


the secret of things as they are. Only a few 
years ago we boasted of the perfection of 
our industrial system. Then came the stand- 
ardization and simplified practice movement 
and that same industrial system was found 
to be filled with economic absurdities. On 
all sides the supposed individual advantage 
was foreed to yield to the irresistible urge 
of facts. 

A real community of interest in the fact 
connection is being developed. There was 
a time when the man in business who gave 
to his competitor facts which he might have 
reserved as his own, was viewed as 
thing of a prodigy of generosity. 
would be considered just a 
man. 

The successful man of today is not he who 
can go farthest on a limited fact equipment, 
but rather he who most scientifically utilizes 
his entire fact situation—fact finding, fact 
interpreting, fact applying, fact distributing. 


some- 
Now he 


good business 
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INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
ITS EIGHTH OFFICE 


The Interstate Trust Company of New 
York recently opened its eighth branch bank- 
ing office at Madison Avenue and Ninety-sixth 
street, under the management of Charles 
Windish, previously connected with Inter- 
state’s Hamilton Branch, on 42d street. 

The Interstate Trust Company in the next 
few months will take over its new banking 
quarters on Wall street, formerly occupied 
by the Equitable Trust Company. The Inter- 
state Trust Company, in business for only 
two and a half years, has resources now of 
$65,000,000. 





TWO BILLION DOLLAR MERGER OF THE GUARANTY 
TRUST AND NATIONAL COMMERCE OF NEW YORK 


Constituting the largest merger in the 
banking history of this or any other coun- 
try and foreshadowing a regrouping of the 
powerful banks and trust companies of New 
York City, the formal announcement was 
forthcoming on February 25th of special 
meetings of the boards of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce on that day at which 
plans for the consolidation of these two 
great banking institutions, were adopted and 
approved, subject to ratification by stock- 
holders on or about May 2d. The confirma- 
tion of this gigantic merger, which had been 
forecast for some weeks on the “Street,” has 
brought home to the banking community 
throughout the United States, the powerful 
urge toward consolidations and concentra- 
tion of banking which has been 
more or less pronounced in most of the lead- 
ing. cities of the country. 

For the 


resources 


first time in American banking 
history the pennant of leadership in point 
of combined resources, goes to trust com- 
pany charter and administration. Ever since 


the merger announcement Wail Street has 
“been on its toes,” so to speak, in the expec- 
tation that the National City Bank, which 
has held the blue ribbon for many years “as 
the largest bank in the United States,” would 
quickly retrieve its position by means of an- 
other big merger operation. Rumors have 
been flying thick and fast and reflected in 
wide fiuctuations of now one and then an- 
other of the stocks of leading banks and 
trust companies to which merger plans have 
been attributed. That a regrouping and fur- 
ther important consolidations are in the mak 
ing and will become effective sooner or later, 
seems to lie in the cards. 

An important phase of the 
Commerce merger is that it means the re- 
linquishment by the Commerce of its na- 
tional charter and that by this one trans- 
action the national banking system 
nearly one billion of resources. Based upon 
the respective financial statements of the 
two institutions at the close of last year, the 
consolidation will yield aggregate resources 
of approximately $2,000,000. The Guaranty 


Guaranty- 


loses 


THEY WILL HEAD THE COMMERCE-GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY MERGER 


Left to right: William C. Potter, who will be President; Charles H. Sabin, who will be Vice-chairman of the Board; 
James 8. Alexander, who will be Chairman of the Board 
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DIA TITLE & TRUST Co. 
MEDIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits—over . $1,052,593.94 


Total Resources ..... 
Trust Funds—Over . 


Acts in All Banking and 


6,430,153.92 
4,075,000.00 


Fiduciary Capacities 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
President, Frank B. Rhodes 


Treasurer, S. Herman Holl 


Trust Company, which has for many years 
held the top position among the trust com- 
panies of the country, reported last January 
1st total resources of $1,052,000,000, marking 
for the first time its entrance into the elite 
billion dollar class of banking institutions; 
with deposits of $771,825,000; capital, $40,- 
000,000; surplus, $50,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $13,377,000, making total capital 
funds of $103,377,000 to which should be 
added the capital of the Guaranty Company, 
the investment subsidiary. The Commerce 


National Bank in its latest published state- 
ment shows total resources of $934,302,599 : 


deposits, $672,944,000 ; 
surplus, $40,000,000, 


sapital, $25,000,000 ; 
and undivided profits, 
$8,295,000. The combined figures for the 
two institutions shows total resources of 
$1,986,523,000; deposits, $1,444,000,000; capi- 
tal funds of $176,672,000. The National City 
Bank reported at the close of last year total 
resources of $1,847,705,000 or $138,000,000 
less than the combined figures of the Guar- 
anty and Commerce. From the standpoint 
of capital funds, however, the National City 
3ank still holds a comfortable lead of $25,- 
000,000 or more over the united capital funds 
of the Guaranty-Commerce, which is, how- 
ever subject to capital changes inyolved in 
merger plans. 

It is also worthy of note that the latest 
merger still falls one-half billion short of 
the $2,488,000,000 resources reported on De- 
cember 31st, last, by the Midland Bank Lim- 
ited of London, which therefore continues 
the largest private stock bank in the world 
from viewpoint of resources, but yields to 
both the new unit and the National City 
sank in point of capital funds amounting 
to $134,829,000. In-the category of billion 
dollar banks in this country there remain to 
be included the Chase National Bank of 
New York and the combination about to be 
consummated between the Continental Na- 


Trust Officer, Fielding L. Willcox 


tional and the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

The Guaranty-Commerce merger will fur- 
ther strengthen the group of institutions 
commonly known as “the Morgan banks,” 
and the negotiations for which are accred- 
ited to Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan 
and in behalf of large’ stockholders, to 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and Henry W. de Forest, chairman 
of the board of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. The principal officers of the consoli- 
dated organization, which will probably re- 
tain the name of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany will be as follows: Chairman, board of 
directors, James S. Alexander, now chairman 
of the Bank of Commerce; vice-chairman, 
Charles H. Sabin, now chairman of Guar- 
anty; chairman, Executive Committee, 
Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany and president, William C. Potter, now 
president of Guaranty. 

The officers of the Guaranty Company of 
New York will be chairman of the board of 
directors, Charles H. Sabin and president, 
Joseph R. Swan. The present boards of di- 
rectors and the Executive Committees of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York 
will be combined in the enlarged institution. 
The basis of consolidation provides that the 
National Bank of Commerce shall first in- 
crease its capital stock to $30,000,000 by the 
issuance of $5,000,000 of additional stock to 
its stockholders at par. The stock of the 
Bank of Commerce $30,000,000 and the stock 
of Guaranty Trust Company, $40,000,000 
will then be exchanged for stock of the con- 
solidated company share for share. 

The consolidated board of directors will 
consist of the following: James S. Alexander, 
Charles H. Allen, George G. Allen, James 
Howard Ardrey, W. W. Atterbury, Edward J. 
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Berwind, Edward F. Carry, W. Palen Con- 
way, Charles DP. Cooper, Henry G. Dalton, 
John W. Davis, Henry W. deForest, John T. 
Dorrance, Edward D. Duffield, Caleb C. Dula, 
Charles E. Dunlap, Marshall Field, Lewis 
Gawtry, Robert W. Goelet, Philip G. Gossler, 
Eugene G. Grace, W. Averill Harriman, <Al- 
bert H. Harris, John A. Hartford, David F. 
Houston, Cornelius F. Kelley, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Clarence H. Mackay, Angus D. Mc- 
Donald, Richard B. Mellon, Grayson M. P. 
Murphy, William C. Potter, Lansing P. Reed, 
George E. Roosevelt, Charles H. Sabin, 
Charles B. Seger, Frederick P. Small, Valen- 
tine P. Snyder, Eugene W. Stetson, Eugene 
M. Stevens, Joseph R. Swan, Joseph B. Ter- 
bell, Stevenson E. Ward, Cornelius Vander: 
bilt Whitney, George Whitney, Harry Payne 
Whitney, Thomas Williams. 

The plans further contemplated the erec- 
tion of a huge new building on the connect- 
ing present sites of the Guaranty and the 
Commerce facing Broadway, Liberty and 
Nassau streets. The National Bank of Com- 
merece, organized in 1839 has experienced its 
larger growth under James S. Alexander, 
who was president from 1911 to 1923 and 
since then chairman, with Stevenson E. 
Ward, president. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany traces its corporate existence back to 


1864, but began its growth from 1891 as a 
trust company and its larger scope since 
1910 when it absorbed the Standard Trust 
Company and the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany. The direction of the company has been 
under Chairman Charles H. Sabin and Presi- 
dent William C. Potter. 


HISTORY TELLS OF EARLY BANK 
MERGERS 


The rage for bank mergers which has 
spread over the United States serves to di- 
rect attention to early historical records of 
bank mergers. One of the first bank mer- 
gers recorded is that of the Medici family 
which owned and controlled more than sev- 
enty banks in Florence in 1422. In 1472 
they were consolidated into thirty-three. 
These banks were called the “Fifth Estate.” 
The Medici had sixteen banking houses in 
different European cities which received 
money for safekeeping, lent sums out on 
collateral, issued bills of exchange and 
traded in foreign coins and bullion. 


That these banks also did a trust business, 
was evidenced by translation of the account 
books. They contain memoranda regarding 
deeds of sale, leases, dowry agreements, mar- 
riage settlements and contracts. 





For almost forty years the Brandt Automatic 
Cashier Company has spent its time exclusively in 
the manufacture and distribution of coin paying 
and changing machines which are now used very 
extensively by Trust Companies and Banks. There 
are over 40,000 Brandt users. 


An exclusive Brandt feature—a complete range of 
one key payments from Ic. to $1.00 inclusive—has 
constantly won it recognition as the outstanding 
coin paying and changing machine, and accounts 
largely for the many users. Press key 93, and you 
receive 93c. in the fewest number of coins instantly 
—with no chance for error—instead of picking up a 
half dollar, a quarter, a dime, a nickel and three 
pennies, one by one. 


This one feature means a saving in time for both 
tellers and customers, an actual money saving, 
and unexcelled teller service. 


A Brandt need never be purchased on the mere 
‘chance’ that it will prove satisfactory. Over 
their forty years of existence they have been sold 
on a free trial basis. Machines are sent for trial 
charges prepaid, and without cost or obligation of 
any kind. If the one key depression does not prove 
that the Brandt will save customers’ and tellers’ 
time, save money, and make accurate payments at 
all times, it may be returned charges collect—or a 
Brandt representative will pick it up. 


Under such a plan the Brandt must make good. 
A list of over 40,000 users attests that it has made 
good. 


It can make good with you. Get actual facts and 

figures on the machine through an actual trial in 

your own institution. The coupon below is our in- 

vitation for you to try the Brandt under the above 
GUARANTEED FOR 10 Years plan. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY—Watertown, Wisconsin 





Branpt Automatic CasHIER Co. 
Watertown, Wisconsin (Tc) 

Without obligating us and without 
expense we would like to arrange for a 
thirty day free trial of a Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier. 
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ASCERTAINING COSTS AND OPERATING RATIOS IN 
HANDLING TRUST ACCOUNTS 


A STUDY OF ALLOCATIONS AND UNIT COSTS 


WILLIAM VOETSCH 
Auditor, The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 


one of the most illusive and difficult problems of trust management. Lately the subject 
has been approached by various trust companies and banks in a@ scientific and expert 
manner. The composite results of such efforts should eventuate in a system of cost ascer- 
tainment which will be most valuable in determining also proper schedules of charges.) 


URING the past few years there have 

been numerous discussions relative to 

operating ratios and methods of ap- 
portioning indirect expenses of trust depart- 
ments, as well as to the devising of a system 
that would ascertain, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the cost of handling an individual 
trust account. The purpose of these discus- 
sions was to develop ideas leading to a uni- 
form method of accounting that would be 
of value to trust companies’ generally 
throughout the country in the study of these 
matters. 

While a certain amount of progress has 
been made, no uniform system of accounting 
has as yet been adopted. The reason for 
this is no doubt due to the wide divergence 
of opinion that exists as to the proper meth- 
od of allocating indirect expenses. Those 
who attended the conference on “Costs and 
Charges for Fiduciary Services” held in Chi- 
cago in December, 1926, no doubt recall the 
divergence of opinion that existed among the 
delegates regarding these matters. Some 
felt that a certain proportion of capital earn- 
ings and expenses should be apportioned to 
the trust department each year and in some 
instances there was a feeling that the trust 
department should receive credit for certain 
collateral advantages to other departments 
of the bank. 


Allocation of Costs and Charges 

It is not my intention to criticize anyone’s 
opinion regarding these questions, but rather 
to suggest that before anything can be ac- 
complished that will be of benefit to trust 
companies generally throughout the country, 
and enable them to determine whether their 
operating costs are above or below the aver- 
age, such items as capital charges and cred- 
its, and collateral advantages must be elimi- 
nated. 





For the purpose of these studies I believe 
gross earnings should include only executors’ 
and trustees’ fees, commissions from income 
or recurring fees and any miscellaneous rev- 
enue earned by reason of services rendered 
in the regular conduct of the department, 
while the expenses should include the direct 
expenses and such proportion of the general 
indirect expenses of the company, including 
rental value of space used, whether owned 
or not, as deemed proper by each company. 
The comparison of ratios upon this basis, 
while valuable, would not be the real mea- 
sure of operating efficiency for several rea- 
SONS. 

In communities where fiduciary associn- 
tions determine the fees and commissions for 
the various classes of services, the operating 
ratios would, as a general rule, be lower due 
to higher rates, as against sections where the 
business is competitive. Where wide differ- 
ence in operating ratios existed the natural 
thing to do would be to determine whether 
the differences were caused by higher earn- 
ings per thousand dollars of trust funds, or 
whether they were due to lower operating 
expenses per thousand dollars of funds. 

In determining the total amount of trust 
funds some companies use the inventory 
value of the estate while others use par 
value. The insurance trust is another dis- 
turbing factor as some companies include 
them in their figures when the trust is cre- 
ated, while others wait until they become 
operative, It is obvious that unless the same 
methods are used by the companies under 
review the ratios would not be comparable. 


Test of Operating Efficiency 
Probably the best test of operating effi- 
ciency would be to determine the ratio of in- 
come or recurring commissions to total in- 
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Suburban Service 


Sometime you may have 
occasion to seek a banking 
service such as can be 
rendered by a progressive 
suburban bank. 


Assets, $10,000,000.00 


Location—5 miles north of Boston. 
Put our name on your mailing list. 





Malien Crust Company 
Malden Mass. 





come collected, and the ratio of trust depart- 
ment expenses to total income collected for 
the year. Under this method all companies 
would be subject to practically the same 
conditions, due to the elimination from the 
salculations, of fees, which are variable, and 
the differences in accounting methods. This 
would clearly indicate the extent to which a 
high operating ratio is due to low rates, and 
the extent to which it is due to uneconomical 
operation. 

As the ratio average of the various cities 
would not disclose any private information, 
there should be no objection to reporting 
them to some central body for compilation 
and distribution as the figures of the individ- 
ual companies would be treated confiden- 
tially. 

Cost of Individual Trust Estate 

While the determination of these ratios 
upon the lines mentioned should not be very 
difficult, the problem of determining the cost 
of an individual trust estate with any degree 
of accuracy, is extremely complicated, due to 
the many variable factors that enter into the 
management of these accounts. To develop 
great accuracy means considerable cost and 
I believe that in order to secure the interest 
and cooperation of executives the plan must 


be simple of procedure and inexpensive of 
application. 

The difficulty of applying costs, such as: 
interviews with clients, the preparation and 
filing of tax returns, the disbursement of in- 
come, bookkeepers’ and clerks’ salaries, per- 
sonal services, ete., to each account, is obvi- 
ous, and any method of allocation would nat- 
urally contain many arbitrary rules. 

As a basis of study in an effort to avoid 
as many complications as possible we have 
experimented with the annual cost of a unit 
of investment as the approximate figure that 
could be applied to an individual account in 
determining whether it was profitable or un- 
profitable. 

Unit of Investment 

By “unit of investment” we mean a hold- 
ing in a trust account of a particular secu- 
rity. Each investment in an account is con- 
sidered as one unit regardless of amount or 
character, on the theory that the labor re- 
quired to handle a small or large investment 
is practically the same, with the exception of 
the additional cost to cut coupons, and extra 
vault space on large blocks of bonds. 

In order to determine the average unit 
cost of the various classes of assets, such as: 
bonds, stocks, mortgages, real estate, ground 
rents and miscellaneous items, it is necessary 
to determine the number of units of each 
class, and to segregate the expenses of the 
trust department in such manner that the 
cost of handling each class of investment can 
be determined. For instance, in order to de- 
termine the cost of a mortgage, a piece of 
real estate or a ground rent, it is necessary 
to segregate from the expenses of the com- 
pany the direct cost of these departments. 

To such unit cost we also allocate all the 
indirect and general overhead of the trust 
department on the theory that the number 
of units of investment held is the best sin- 
gle measure of the share of the total ex- 
pense which may be apportioned to each 
trust account. When the number of units of 
investment are known it is only necessary 
to divide them into the departmental costs 
to determine the average annual unit cost. 


Segregation of Various Costs 

As conditions in different companies difter 
very materially it would be useless for us 
to attempt to suggest a method of segregat- 
ing these various costs, but it should not be 
a difficult problem f*r the individual com- 
pany. We realize that under this method 
che good accounts are made to stand a cer- 
tain proportion of the expenses of the more 
troublesome accounts. We feel no system 
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will be devised that will absolutely deter- 
mine in advance the profitableness or other- 
wise of business that is offered to a com- 
pany, and that it is impracticable to accu- 
rately determine the cost of a single trust 
already on the books. It seems to us that 
if we know the number of units of the dif 
ferent kinds of investments in a trust and 
the average cost per unit of handling this 
type of investment, we have the simplest 
method of approximating the annual cost of 
the trust account. 

Granted the fact, which we believe to be 
true, that one of the principal costs of the 
trust department is the cost of handling the 
various units of investments, it naturally fol- 
lows, that if we can decrease the number of 
units by consolidating investments in a trust, 
we will decrease the work involved and con- 
sequently our cost. We believe that consid- 
erable progress can be made along these 
lines. For example, if a large trust holds 
five different $1,000 bonds and these are sold 
and a block of $5,000 in one issue is pur- 
chased, a considerable saving of clerical 
work is effected. 

In our company eighty-four distinct cleri- 
eal operations are eliminated in a year in 
one such transaction. Obviously this cannot 
be carried to extremes, as enough different 
investments must be left in each account to 
keep it properly diversified. 

The study of the average unit of the dif- 
ferent Glasses of assets is also interesting 
and helpful to those in charge of investing 
the funds. Any steady decrease in the aver- 
age unit results in increased clerical work, 
while an increase in the average unit reflects 
decreased labor requirements. 

We do not consider that the method which 
we are experimenting with for ascertaining 
the cost of handling an individual trust ac- 
count is definitely the answer, but that it is 
an approximation of costs. We hope, how- 
ever, that our study of the matter may be 
of some assistance to others in developing 
ideas that may progressively lead to the de- 
velopment of other suggestions of great 
value. 

Re fe le 

Charles L. Tyner, president of the Home 
Insurance Company, has been elected trustee 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York to fill a vacancy in the class with 
terms expiring in 19380. 

By a quarterly dividend distribution of 6 
per cent recently the annual dividend rate of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York has been increased from 20 to 24 per 
cent. 
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Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 


375 Broapway, New York 


Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
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Pioneer Trust Company of the Nation’s Capital 


Established in 1889 
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CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 
of the 


Washington Loan and Trust Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Depository of many national organizations. 
Equipped to give especial attention to the 
business of banks, corporations, estates and 
foreign clients. Correspondence invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 


Capital and Surplus over Three Millions 


West-End Office opposite State, War and Navy Building 
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PROGRESS OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST MOVEMENT 


A BENEFICENT PLAN WHICH HAS ACQUIRED NATIONWIDE SCOPE 


LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


It was the privilege of Trust COMPANIES Magazine in 1914 to 


present the first public announcement of the plan of the community trust as conceived 
and prepared by the late Judge Frederick H. Goff, with whom the writer of the follow- 
ing article was closely associated, both in connection with trust company work and the 


establishment of the Cleveland Foundation. 


The memory of Judge Goff is held in ven- 


eration by the trust company fraternity, not alone because of his great contribution in 
aligning trust service with humanitarian aims, but also because of his rare qualities of 


heart and mind.) 


HE Community Foundation, or Com- 

munity Trust, is an agency organized 

for the permanent administration of 
funds placed in trust for public education- 
al, charitable, scientific, or benevolent pur- 
poses, The first of these trusts to be organ- 
ized was the Cleveland Foundation, which 
Was brought into existence in January, 1914, 
by a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland, O. Its founder was Frederick H. 
Goff, then president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 


Features of the Community Trust 

The fundamental plan of organization of 
this original Community Foundation 
closely followed by nearly all 
quent Community Foundations. 
characteristic features: 

1. Its funds are not the gift of a 
individual or family. They are instead the 
union of numerous large and small and 
medium-sized gifts left at different times by 
various donors for uses designed to promote 
the well-being of mankind. 

2. These funds are placed in the custody 
of local banks and trust companies in the 
communities where the foundations exist. 
These banking institutions are trustees of 
the funds, and are charged with the duty 
of safeguarding and investing them, but have 
no voice in directing their expenditure. 

3. The income of the funds of each founda- 
tion is disbursed by a committee which has 
a membership that changes by rotation of 
appointments. The members are chosen for 
their knowledge of the educational, char- 
itable and benevolent needs of the time and 
the community. They are selected in part 


has 
been subse- 


It has four 


single 


by the trustee institutions, but a majority 
of them are selected and appointed by public 
officials. 

4. This distribution committee is charged 
with the duty of observing and respecting 
the expressed desires of the donor of a trust 
as to the specific purpose for which the in- 
come shall be used, subject to the condition 
that if it shall appear that circumstances 
have so changed since the execution of the 
will or deed of trust as to render unneces- 
sary, undesirable, impractical, or impossible 
a literal compliance with its terms, a reso- 
lution adopted by the committee may oper- 
ate to free the instrument of gift from any 
specific restriction or provision. 


How the Community Trust Plan Has 
Expanded 


The fundamental characteristics of this 
new form of benefaction may be summarized 
by noting that the Community Foundation 
provides for the union of numerous smaller 
gifts instead of consisting of a single large 
one. It arranges or the business control of 
the investments, and the social control of 
the expenditures. It attempts to substitute 
contemporary wisdom for foresight in the 
use of the income. 

In the years since Mr. Goff organized the 
Cleveland Foundation in 1914 there have 
been established more than seventy suck 
trusts, with about 220 banks and trust com- 
panies as their trustees. In some cases 
there is only one trustee bank, and in others 
several. This latter arrangement is the more 
usual, and is known as the multiple trustee- 
ship. In nearly all cases the objectives are 
broadly stated as being the promotion of the 
well-being of mankind, and especially that 
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Your Georgia Representative 


In Trust Affairs 


In Georgia, as you probably know, a foreign 
executor can not qualify unless named as a 
beneficiary under the will. 


Fortunately, there is a Georgia institution 
with state-wide offices which is broadly expe- 
rienced in all phases of fiduciary work, includ- 
ing ancillary administration: Citizens and 
Southern, the largest National Bank south 
of Baltimore. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


ATHENS 
MACON 


of the inhabitants of the city where the 
foundation is located. In most instances 
the donors provide that all or part of the 
income of the funds they are leaving to the 
foundation shall be used for the support of 
members of their families and their children 
during their lifetimes, and shall go for foun- 
dation uses only after these individuals are 
deceased. 

There are six Community Foundations 
having active principal funds in excess of 
$1,000,000 each. These are the New York 
Community Trust, with $6,738,000 at the 
close of 1928, the Boston Permanent Charity 
Fund with $4,788,000, the Chicago Commu- 
nity Trust with $3,900,000, the Cleveland 
Foundation with $2,208,000, the Indianapolis 
Foundation with $1,869,000, and the Winne- 
peg Foundation with $1,208,000. In the case 
of each of these, and in that of many of the 
other foundations, it is known that wills are 
in existence that will bring bequests to the 
organizations in future years, and in some 
instances in very large sums. 


Current Disbursements From Funds 


The history of the Community Foundations 
is that following the founding of each of 


ATLANTA 
SAVANNAH 


AUGUSTA 
VALDOSTA 


them a period of years usually intervenes be- 
fore it is in possession of capital funds, and 
a further period of time elapses before its 
disbursements of income begin. In 1925 some 
sixteen Community Foundations disbursed 
nearly $450,000 of income; in the following 
year there were eighteen which disbursed 
about $500,000; in 1927 the number that had 
begun to distribute funds had increased to 
twenty, and the distributions to $563,000. In 
1928 the distributing foundations had _ in- 
creased in number to twenty-six, and the 
amount of their disbursements to $618,000. 
The aggregate funds now being administered 
by them are about $25,000,000. About half of 
the income is distributed for purposes desig- 
nated by the donors, and the other half ac- 
cording to the discretion of the distributing 
committees. 


I believe that in creating the Community 
Foundation, Fred Goff made the most impor- 
tant contribution of our generation to the 
art of wise giving. 

Re fe ee 
“A little gold that’s sure each week 
That comes not from my living kind; 
But from a dead man in his grave, 
Who cannot change his mind.” 
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CANADIAN HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT AT OTTAWA 


TRUST COMPANY EXPANSION IN CANADA 


ESTATE AND TRUST ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION APPROXIMATE 
ONE BILLION, THREE HUNDRED MILLION 


JAMES OGLE 


The Monetary Times, Toronto, Canada 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


Trust companies of Canada have enjoyed a remarkable growth, 


particularly during the past decade and paralleling the rapid economic development as 


well as inerease in the wealth of our northern neighbor. 


The success of Canadian. trust 


companies is particularly significant because it has been based chiefly on the erpansion 


of fiduciary service and functions. 


The admirable qualities of management have con- 


tributed largely to the popularity of corporate trusteeship in Canada.) 


AND in hand with the striking de- 

velopment of the Dominion of Canada 

since Confederation in 1867 has been 
the equally impressive expansion recorded 
by the trust company idea in Canada, and 
by Canadian trust companies in general, 
which as a group, have properly been named 
the young giant of the Canadian financial 
family. 

Before sketching a brief history of the de- 
velopment of Canadian trust companies it 
might be advisable to point out at this junc- 
ture that the Canadian trust companies are 
operating throughout the Dominion, some 
under charters granted by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and others under special or general 
acts or licenses from provincial legislatures 
to conduct business either in a general or 


limited fashion in one or more of the other 
provinces. 


Early History of Canadian Trust Company 
Movement 

It was not until five years after Confedera- 
tion, or in 1872, that the first trust company 
in Canada was granted authority to pro- 
ceed with its organization and begin busi- 
ness. This special act was granted by the 
legislature of the province of Ontario. It 
was not, however, until ten years later, or 
in 1882, that under this special act, the 
Toronto General Trusts Company, or as it 
is now known, the Toronto 
Corporation, was launched. Following this 
a number of other trust company charters 
were granted, but it was not until 1SS7 that 
a second trust company commenced 
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ness, that being the Imperial Trust Com- 
pany of Toronto. Two years later, or in 1889, 
the Trust Corporation of Ontario was given 
birth, and which later amalgamated with 
the Toronto General Trusts Company. 

In those days wealth was very limited in 
volume, and not nearly so diversified in char- 
acter nor so widely distributed as at the 
present time, and with this in mind it was 
natural that the early days of the first Cana- 
dian trust companies were a period of com- 
paratively slow progress. This is interest- 
ingly brought out by the fact that it took 
the first Canadian trust company sixteen 
years to accumulate the first $15,000,000 of 
assets under administration. This rate of 
increase has, of course, been greatly super- 
seded since that time. 

In the early days of the Canadian trust 
companies the greater bulk of the estates 
were for the most part made up of real es- 
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tate and mortgages with occasionally a cer 
tain portion of government or municipal 
bonds, some life insurance or an interest in 
a partnership. 


A Decade of Rapid Growth 

As the country was developed through the 
building of railroads, the exploration of new 
areas, increased population, and a greater 
industrial expansion, more Canadian trust 
companies were formed and from about 1890 
to 1900 there was a fairly large number of 
trust companies incorporated, including the 
Montreal Trust Company of Montreal in 
1889; the Eastern Trust Company of Halifax 
in 1892; the National Trust Company of 
Toronto in 1897; the Ottawa Trust and De- 
posits Company of Ottawa in 1898; the Win- 
nipeg General Trust Company of Winnipeg 
in 1898; the Royal Trust Company of Mon- 
treal in 1899; the Canada Trust Company of 
London in 1894; the London and Western 
Trusts Company of London in 1897; the 
Royal Trust Company of Montreal in 1899; 
the Trusts and Guarantee Company of To- 
ronto in 1897; together with a number of 
other companies in the principal cities. 

This multiplication of trust companies in 
the Canadian field has continued since then, 
although with not such vigor, until at the 
end of 1928S it was estimated by The Mone- 
tary Times that sixty-one trust companies 
were registered either by Dominion or pro- 
vincial officials, and making yearly returns 
to the government. This total did not in- 
clude a number of British and United States 
trust companies who have been authorized 
either by Dominion or provincial legislature 
to assume special trusts and conduct busi- 
ness of a specific character in several of the 
provinces of the Dominion. 


Expansion of Trust Company Service 

With the increase in the wealth of the 
Dominion came a corresponding advance in 
the amount and variety of business handled 
by the Canadian trust companies. As previ- 
ously pointed out the early business of the 
Canadian trust companies was_ principally 
connected with mortgages, real estate, ete., 
but with the greater diversity of wealth, 
consummated through modern business con- 
ditions, the trust companies have been called 
upon to handle practically every conceivable 
form of business, expressed in many new 
forms such as public utility, railway, indus- 
trial and other securities in an enormous 
variety of companies, syndicate interests, 
holdings or options of every kind and con- 
trolling ownership in limited companies 
operating practically every class of business 
and professional enterprise. In addition, 
the services of the trust companies have 
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been greatly expanded and as pointed out by 
one prominent trust manager, are not only 
for the primary functions of acting as ex- 
ecutors and trustees under wills, or as ad- 
ministrators of estates of those who have 
died intestate, and as trustees for private 
individuals, but also in many capacities, 
such as: corporate trusteeships, transfer 
agents, etc. 

There are a number of interesting features 
connected with the growth and development 
of the Canadian trust companies since their 
inception back in the ‘70s. As previously 
pointed out the first Canadian trust com- 
pany was formed in 1872 and now there are 
at least sixty, and probably more operating 
throughout the Dominion. While official fig- 
ures are not available for previous years, it 
is interesting to note the growth of the 
Canadian trust companies since 1914. In 
that year the companies operating only un- 
der a Dominion charter reported a total of 
$29,000,000 for estates, trust and agency 
funds and total assets of $35,000,000. By 
1920 this had increased to $57,000,000 for the 
estates, trusts and agency account and $66,- 
700,000 for assets. In 1922 The Monetary 
Times issued a compilation of trust com- 
panies licensed under both Dominion and 
provincial charters and this tabulation 
showed a total of $819,000,000 for the estate 


account and $922,.000.000 for total assets. 
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While the final results for 1928 are not yet 
available it can be readily’ seen from the 
annual reports issued to date that these 
totals will be greatly superseded. 


Developing Life Insurance Trusts 

Another feature of the business of Cana- 
dian trust companies is the fact that year 
by year a greater number of life insurance 
underwriters are showing a greater appre- 
ciation of the advantages of the life insur 
ance trust, and trust companies have been 
placing considerable stress upon this feature 
of insurance work, and as a result have ma- 
terially increased their business in this con- 
nection. 

A further feature of Canadian trust com- 
panies’ business is the fact that within the 
past three or four years a number of loan 
companies, operating principally in the small- 
er centers, have found it advantageous to 
change their charter from a loan company 
to a trust company. Within the last two 
years at least six and probably more Cana- 
dian loan companies have been incorporated 
under a trust company charter, and as one 
president of a former loan, but trust 
company, said in presenting his annual re- 
port, “The estate department is growing 
steadily and the company is receiving many 
appointments as executors under will and 
as administrators, and this department prom- 
ises to become a very important part in the 
future operations of the company.” 

Probably another feature is the fact that 
not all the Canadian trust companies ac- 
cept trust deposits from the public, although 
this practice is becoming more general as 
instanced by the fact that the Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corporation, which although hav- 
ing power to do so, did not accept deposits 
until the beginning of this year, while the 
Royal Trust Company is applying for au- 
thority to transact this particular class of 
business. 


how 


Segregation of Funds 

Trust company operations and functions 
in Canada are closely guarded by govern- 
mental and statutory requirements. There 
is no mingling of company’s funds and guar- 
anteed funds with moneys and securities be- 
longing to estates, trusts and agencies. All 
individual estates, trusts or agencies must 
be kept separate from each other. Under 
the statutes the trust companies are required 
to segregate funds placed with them by the 
publie in three distinct divisions, namely : 


First, funds representing capital stock, 
being moneys paid in by those who become 
shareholders. 

Secondly, funds placed with them on the 
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guaranteed investment plan, being moneys 
paid into them on which a specific rate 
of interest is guaranteed and which mon- 
eys can, according to legislation, only be 
invested in securities which constitute 
legal investments for trustees. 

And thirdly, funds and securities be- 
longing to trusts, estates and agencies be- 
ing the assets of estates and clients, which 
come into their care under instructions 
from individuals or, failing such, instruc- 
tion from the courts. 

Canadian and American Trust Companies 

At this juncture a comparison of some 
important differences in business methods 
between Canadian and United States trust 
companies would not be out of place. With 
commercial and financial relations between 
Canada and the United States of close and 
of such long standing, it is natural that 
there has been established to a certain ex- 
tent connections between the trust compa- 
nies of both countries. However, such de- 
velopments must take into account certain 
differences in practice between Canadian and 
American trust companies, differences which 
to some extent, are not always realized on 
both sides of the boundary line. 

First of all, it might be noted that financial 
corporations in the Dominion limit their 
sphere of activity more than do the United 
States financial corporations. Thus, as is 
generally understood in Canada, the trust 
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companies of the United States carry on a 
banking business while the national banks 
are increasingly coming to discharge trust 
functions. To the outside observer the 
American bank and the American trust com- 
pany seem to perform almost the same func- 
tions, while in Canada the situation is dif- 
ferent. In Canada the banks do a general 
banking business, while the trust companies 
do not, and the Canadian trust companies 
lend money on mortgage security, while the 
Canadian banks do not. Another outstand- 
ing feature of the Canadian trust business 
is the fact that Canadian trust companies 
may open branch offices in any of the prov- 
inces, and some of the larger companies 
have offices in the principal cities from coast 
to coast, and are thus able to offer a na- 
tional service in their own field. 


Educating the Public 

Canadian trust companies in recent years 
have been educating the people as to the 
advantages of trust company management 
for estates, ete., and have spent large sums 
in advertising through daily newspapers, fi- 
nancial papers, street car advertising, post- 
ers, ete. As a result of this a very substan- 
tial number of trust companies are pressing 
as far as opportunity offers for business of 
any kind that comes within the scope of a 
legitimate trust company, and in this way 
the process of educating the public to the 


HOME OF THE CROWN TRUST COMPANY AT 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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TABLE SHOWING GROWTH OF REPRESENTATIVE AND LEADING 
TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


Estates, Trusts Earned Dividend 
Paid-up Reserve and Agency Total Net on Rate and 
Capital Fund Account Assets Profits Capital Bonus 


CANADA PERMANENT Trust CoMPANY 
1928 





pease $1,000,000 $300,000 $17,400,000 $19,800,000 $97,921 9.79% 6% 
1927. ... 1,000,000 300,000 14,900,000 17,200,000 96,551 9.65% 5+1% 
1926... ~sses £,000:000 250,000 10,300,000 12,100,000 91,248 9.12% 5+1% 
1925. ... 1,000,000 225,000 9,500,000 11,200,000 85,398 8.53% 5% 
1924 . 1,000,000 200 000 8,400,000 9,800,000 80,145 8.01% 5% 
CaNnADA Trust ComMPANY 
1928... oa vip + «0 0O:008 $800,000 " 3,400,000 $21,800,000 $144,037 14.4% 10% 
1927 swadeces 40000080 800,000 12.200, "000 20,500,000 135,213 13.5% 10% 
1926. swewges gee 750,000 12,200,000 19,600,000 133 "747 13.3% 9% 
1925. ....... 1,000,000 750,000 10,200,000 17,100,000 129, 375 12.9% 9% 
1924. x ... 1,000,000 725,000 9,800,000 16,800,000 124.298 12.4% 9% 
Crown Trust Company 
1928 _..... .$1,000,000 $300,000 $18,300,000 $22,400,000 $110,391 11.0% 7% 
1927. eer Sn 957,185 300,000 11,300,000 14,600,000 66,954 6.9% 7% 
1926. vce meee 500, ,000 200,000 8,800,000 11,603,000 55,693 11.1% 7% 
1925. ie hase 500,000 175,000 8,300,000 10,300,000 56,182 11.2% 6% 
1924. icveeee  5OB000 150,000 7,400,000 8,700,000 55,246 11.0% 6% 
Eastern Trust Company 
re $1,000,000 $100,000 $45,000,000 $47,000,000 — $105,000 — 8% 
oO 
1927. ere Ee 100,000 39,600,000 41,100,000 101,986 10.1% 8% 
"Ea 1,000,000 100,000 38,200,000 39,700,000 100,386 10.0% 8% 
*1928 figures estimated by company. Annual report not yet available. 
Lonpon AND WESTERN Trusts CoMPANY 
1928 . $500,000 $425,000 32,300,000 $33,200,000 $99,541 19.9% 8% 
1927 ... 500,000 400,000 24,700,000 25,600,000 85,282 17.0% 8% 
1926 . 500,000 375,000 18,200,000 19,100,000 86,042 17.2% 8% 
1925 . 500,000 350,000 15,500,000 16,400,000 84,020 16.8% 7% 
1924 .. 500,000 325,000 14,000,000 14,800,000 80,427 16.1% 7% 
MontreaL Trust Company 
1928 ere $2,000,000 $2,000,000 $360.260.604 $391.653.809 $486,797 24.3% 12% 
1927 ... 1,000,000 1,900,000 209,100,000 250,000,000 $382,034 38.2% 17% 
1926 ... 1,000,000 1,750,000 169,200,000 186,300,000 336,343 33.6% 16% 
1925 . 1,000,000 1,500,000 140,800,000 152,300,000 303,567 30.3% 14% 
1924 1,000,000 1,500,000 125,300,000 134,400,000 280,899 28.0% 14% 
*Figures not yet av ailable. 
NaTIONAL Trust CoMPANY 
1928. - $3,000,000 $3,000,000 $178,100,000 $202,100,000 $527,949 17.5% 12+1% 
1927. . 3,000,000 3,000,000 160,700,000 181,300,000 504.409 16.8% 12+1% 
1926 ... 2,250,000 2,250,000 140,900,000 157,400,000 402,607 17.9% 12% 
1925. _. 2,250,000 2.250000 128,600,000 143,600,000 375,693 16.7% 12% 
1924. -__.. 2.250,000 2,250,000 124,800,000 138,900,000 358,262 15.9% 12% 
Roya. Trust Company 
1998... 0.82. ss. 0. $2,000,000 $3,500,000 $295,100,000 $441,100,000 $548,938 27.4% 12+4% 
1927.. .. 1,000,000 2,000,000 276,000,000 406,000,000 362,517 36.2% 12+4°¢ 0 
A ee ee 1,000,000 2,000,000 254,000,000 382,000,000 301,832 30.1% 16+4% 
1925... ..... 1,000,000 2,000,000 234,000,000 374,000,000 290,672 29.0% 16+4% 
1924. oo cccvics esse 100R008 2,000,000 219 000,000 357,000,000 253,978 25.3% 16+4¢ 
Toronto GENERAL Trusts CorPORATION 
nL eRe $2,500,000 $3,100,000  $160,300,000 $181,800,000 $461,731 18.4% 12% 
ER easement 2,000,000 2,600,000 149,700,000 —_ 169,800,000 401,158 20.0% 12% 
|_| RRR a ari ane 2,000,000 2,600,000 140,700,000 159,800,000 390,079 19.5% 12% 
N95 iociicsns css BORO 2,500,000 135,600,000 152,700,000 381,941 19, 0% 12% 
|) mie LN 2,500,000 127,800,000 144,000,000 358,690 17.9% 12% 
Trusrs AND GUARANTEE COMPANY 
1928... Se 6 Ps) re $27,900.000 $37,700,000 $180,360 9.21% % 
5 ee ee 1,801,349 > ae 26,700,000 35,500,000 158,566 8.81% 6% 
eee: <7 o 25,400,000 33,300,000 133,923 9.28% 6% 
2 rere: oe 24,000,000 31,600,000 93,851 6.52% 6% 
5 547, OR ar EASEUGE atdiecar 22,500,000 30,100,000 97,458 6.81% 6% 
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advantages of the corporate over the private and value of estates coming under our charge 
executor and trustee continues with ever- as executor under wills—made both by men 
increasing success. and by women—were very’ considerably 
This trend of affairs is strikingly brought #teater than during any previous year. Many 
out by the remarks of a prominent Canadian Women of private means are following the 
trust manager at the annual meeting of the fessional men in this respect.” In this con- 
company in which he said: “Our records nection it is interesting to note some of the 
show that during the year 1928 the number large individual estates handled by Canadian 
trust Companies in recent years. These in- 
clude W. S. Davidson, $1,024,799; D. S. 
Curry, $1,000,000; C. D. Massey, $1,005,214: 
k. J. Christie, $1,726,199; H. Quinlan, $1,200.- 

000; T. S. Hobbs, $1,136,337. 

In Canada as in the United States the past 
year was one of great activity in financial 
circles, notably in the volume of new bond 
and stock issues offered to the public, of 
which a large proportion was created through 
mergers. This state of affairs was of course, 
reflected in a corresponding increase in the 
business of the Canadian trust companie;, 
and as previously pointed out, while all of 
the 1928 figures are not yet available, the 
year’s total will undoubtedly show a_sur- 
prising increase over previous years. In 
fact one prominent Canadian trust company 
showed a total of $1,600,000,000 for estates 
and trusts under administration and trustee- 

- ships for bond issues, surely an amazing 
NorTHER TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG, CANADA total for one company. 
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8S 
HOW AMERICAN AND CANADIAN TRUST COM- 
PANIES SERVE EACH OTHER TO MUTUAL 
ADVANTAGE 


D. R. RUNDLE 


Vice-president and General Manager, National Trust Company, Toronto, Canada 


sion for congratulations on its long career of helpfulness in the trust company 

field, which I heartily extend. Trust company men in Canada have found 
the magazine of the highest value in keeping them abreast of developments in 
trusteeship in all its phases in the United States and in affording a channel for 
Canadian trust company news and comment. 


‘6 OMPLETION by Trust Compantrs of a quarter century offers a natural occa- 
or 4 


During recent years, and especially since the war, a very large amount of 
United States capital has been invested in Canada, particularly in the development 
of the Dominion’s natural resources. Incidental to this, a closer relationship has 
sprung up between United States and Canadian trust companies, banks and invest- 
ment houses. 





American financial interests investing in Canadian enterprises usually do so 
by purchasing the bonds, debentures or capital stock of the Canadian company, 
whose undertaking in Canada is to be financed. Consequently, the American inves- 
tor almost invariably requires the services of a Canadian trust company to act as 
trustee to hold the Canadian properties given as security for bonds; or to act as 
transfer agent for the capital stock of the Canadian company; or to act as trustee 
in escrow transactions where the real or personal property of the Canadian com- 
pany is involved. Besides these services, there are many other directions in which 
American and Canadian trust companies can serve one another to their mutual 
advantage, and to the advantage of the public generally. 

That the opportunities exist and are daily increasing for fostering closer rela- 
tionships between the trust companies of the United States and those of Canada, 
there can be no doubt, and the development of these opportunities in great measure 
can be confidently expected. 








Trust CoMPANIES has rendered service of incalculable value to trust companies 
during the past twenty-five years, and its readers will wish it increased success 
as it goes forward. 
































SHOWING INCREASE IN CAPITAL FUNDS, ESTATE AND TRUST ACCOUNTS 
AND TOTAL ASSETS OF TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 
FROM 1914 TO 1927 INCLUSIVE 





Estates, Trusts 
Reserve and 


Total 
Assets 


Capital 


Paid-up ‘Funds Agency Account 


LC ae 


$6,051,146 
*1916 _ 5,673,670 
*1918 

*1920 

+1922... 





*Dominion licensed companies only. 
+Dominion and provincial licensed companies. 








$2,541,413 
1,245,589 
1,477,617 
1,908,753 
12,306,360 
12,608,765 
14,432,471 
16,376,086 


$29,832,343 
36,756,902 
56,194,857 
57,225,303 
819,393,407 
948,652,204 
1,068,996,776 
1,199,178,261 


$38'392,811 
47,162,220 
68,938,236 
66,700,344 
922,027,839 
1,058,926,373 
1,216,710,599 
1,380,734,533 
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“Twenty-five years in business 
in Western Canada” 


Your Western Canadian business 
can be promptly taken care of by 


The Northern Trusts Company 


REGINA 
SASKATCHEWAN 


WINNIPEG 
MANITOBA 


CALGARY 
ALBERTA 


Assets under administration $18,750,000 


R. T. RILEY, President 


From Our Canadian Friends 


H. M. Forbes, Assistant General Manager, The 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, To- 
ronto, Canada: 

I notice from the special heading on your 
letter paper that your magazine will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary this year 
and I take this opportunity to offer our 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes for 
its future success. 

We have found your magazine a welcome 
monthly visitor and the articles which ap- 
pear month by month are of a very high or- 
der and especially helpful to trust officers, 
being in most cases written by men who have 
had a wide experience in trust company work 
and well qualified to give helpful advice and 
counsel to others engaged in the same line 
of business. Wishing you every success in 
the years to come. 


William Milton, Secretary the Northern Trusts 
Company of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
It is a pleasure to convey congratulations 

to Trust CoMPANIES Magazine upon the cele- 

bration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. It 
so happens that the Northern Trust Company 


also has its twenty-fifth anniversary this 


D. K. ELLIOTT, Vice-President 


We are sure that the next twenty-five 
years will witness an even greater service 
on your part in the cause of the trust com- 
panies and banks on this continent. 


* aE * 


year. 


Ross Clarkson, Assistant General Manager, 
the Royal Trust Company, Montreal 
Canada: 

In offering congratulations to Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine on its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, one cannot refrain from referring to 
the high standard which it has reached and 
to the helpful part which it has played in 
the phenomenal progress of trust companies 
in the United States and Canada during the 
past twenty-five years—progress, alike in 
growth of business, stability of financial po- 
sition, and quality of service rendered to the 
public. It may be said that today the trust 
company is indispensable. One of the prime 
functions of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine is, 
in my view, the fostering of a spirit of co- 
operation between trust company officers 
which cannot fail to be of assistance to them 
and at the same time tend to improve their 
ideas and ideals. 

Long may the magazine continue in the 
exercise of this function. 

* * a 
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MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated 1889 


Capital Paid-up :: $2,000,000 
Reserve :: :: 3: 2,000,000 
ye ¥ 
Sir Hersert S. Ho t, President 
A. J. Brown, K. C., Vice-President 


F. G. Donatpson, General Manager 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY has every facility for 
serving you to the best advantage in the following capacities: 


Trustee of Bond Issues, Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 
of Corporations, Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Guard- 
ian, Liquidator, Receiver, Sequestrator, Curator, etc., etc. . . . 


HEAD OFFICE—1]1 Puiace p’Armegs, Monrreat, P. Que. 
BRANCHES: 


HALIFAX ToRONTO VANCOUVER EDMONTON WINNIPEG 




















Correspondent and Agent 


This Company invites correspondence relative 
to its acting as agent in Canada for residents 


of the United States of America. 


Tae TRUSTS AND 
QAUARANTEE ComPaAny 
ILIMITED 


TORONTO CALGARY WINDSOR BRANTFORD 
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Established 49 Years 
THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & AGENCY Co. L1p. 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


(The Pioneer Trustee Company of Australia) 


The Company is specially incorporated and empowered 
by Acts of Parliament of the States of Victoria and New 
South Wales to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, 
and in other fiduciary capacities. 


Trust Funds administered exceed £44,000,000 
Trust Funds under administration 30th June, 1927, £17,941,000 


CHAS. R,. SMIBERT 


General Manager 


V. G. WATSON 
Manager 


THE NORTHERN TRUSTS COMPANY OF WINNIPEG 
CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


It is a pleasure to record that the Northern 
Trusts Company of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, shares with Trust CoMpANIES Magazine 
the privilege of celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, having been organized in 1904. 
This organization has been among the most 
successful in Canada, its balance sheet of 
December 31, 1928, showing total assets un- 
der administration amounting to $18,757,726, 
including estates and trusts of $12,970,756. 
Capital stock fully paid amounts to $1,500,- 
000, with general reserve of $100,000 and 
surplus fund of $276,888. In addition the 
company acts as trustee for bondholders rep- 
resenting face value of $25,920,000. During 
the year net earnings, after payment of all 
expenses and carrying charges, as well as 
due provision for depreciation, for taxes and 
further reserves for mortgages, amounted to 
$120,630. Dividends distributions amounted to 
$60,000 and $60,680 was added to surplus. 

At the twenty-fourth annual meeting trib- 
ute was rendered to the memory of the late 
George F. Galt, who had been president of 
the company since its formation in 1904. 


The board ratified the election of R. T. Riley 
as president, who organized the Northern 
Trusts Company and was responsible for its 
management until a few years ago, and lat- 
terly its vice-president. D. K. Elliott 
also elected vice-president and William Mil- 
ton, secretary. The Northern Trusts Com- 
pany is particularly fortunate in having the 
active cooperation of a board of directors 
whose members are closely associated with 
some of the most successful Canadian busi- 
ness and financial organizations. The board 
of directors consists of the following: Sir 
James Aikens, K.C., LL.D., G. W. Allan, K.C., 
Nixon J. Breen, D. K. Elliott, C. C. Fergu- 
son, R. J. Gourley, W. H. Malkin, W. A. 
Murphy, C. 8. Riley, R. T. Riley, Jerry 
Robinson, Sidney T. Smith, F. W. Stobart, 
O.B.E. England, J. H. Turnbull and R. R. 
Wilson. 


Was 


Professor Austin W. Scott of Harvard 
says: “Of all exploits of equity, the largest 
and most important is the invention and de- 
velopment of the trust.” 
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ROYAL TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA ADMINISTERS 
ASSETS OF OVER $440,000,000 


Substantial evidence of the growth and 
wide acceptance of trust service in Canada 
is to be found in the annual statements pre- 
sented by leading trust companies. The larg- 
est figures are contained in the statements 
of the Royal Trust Company of Montreal, 
which has branches generally throughout 
Canada. Total assets under administration 
at the close of last year, amounting to $441,- 
000,000, represent well over one-third of the 
coinbined assets of all Canadian trust com- 
panies, representing a gain during the past 
year of $35,000,000 and consisting of the face 
value of total assets in the hands of the 
company as executor, trustee, agent, safe- 
custodian or otherwise. This total does not 
include trusteeships for bond issues or li- 
quidations which also represent large volume 

The year 1928 was the best in the history 
of the Royal Trust Company. Capital was 
increased during the year from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. Reserve fund increased from 
$2,000,000 to $3,500,000, due in part to pre- 
miums of $500,000 received on new stock 
and $250,000 profits realized on investments. 
Net profits for the year were $548,938, after 
deducting all charges for management, taxes, 
contingencies and other expenses, as com- 
pared with net profits of $362,517 the previ- 
ous year. Dividends and bonus payments 
amounted to $280,000 with contribution of 
$50,000 to the staff pension fund. 

During the past year R. P. Jellett was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Royal Trust 
Company, succeeding H. B. Mackenzie who 
has become associated with the Bank of 
Montreal as general manager. Ross Clarkson 
was appointed assistant manager, succeeding 
Mr. Jellett. Two new directors were added 
to the board at the recent twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting, namely, J. W. McConnell, who 
is a prominent figure in Canadian financial 
and corporation affairs and W. A. Bogg, who 
is an assistant general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal. At the annual meting of di- 
rectors Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., was re- 
elected president and Huntly R. Drummond, 
vice-president, while W. A. Bogg was added 
to the executive committee. 

As now constituted the board of directors 
of the Royal Trust Company is as follows: 
Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart.. Hon. Thomas 
Ahearn, Hugh A. Allan, Hon. C. C. Ballan- 
tyne, E. W. Beatty, K. C., W. A. Bogg, Hon. 


Henry Cockshutt, Norman J. Dawes, C. W. 
Dean, Huntly R. Drummond, Sir Charles 
Gordon, G.B.E., His Honor Sir Lomer Gouin, 
K.C.M.G., A. E. Holt, Eugene Lafleur, K.C., 
J. W. McConnell, Ross H. McMaster, William 
McMaster, F. E. Meredith, K.C., Maj. Gen. 
The Hon. S. C. Mewburn, C.M.G., Lt. Col. 
Herbert Molson, C.M.G., M.C., Walter M. 
Stewart and Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor. 

William Bullock of the Provident Trust 
Company was chairman of a committee 
which staged an exhibit in behalf of Phila- 
delphia trust companies at the recent Tri- 
State Life Insurance Sales Conference in 
that city, depicting what the trust companies 
are doing in the way of life insurance trust 
education and cooperation with underwriters. 

The Chancellor Trust Company has been 
organized at Irvington, N. J., with capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. Mayor 
David H. Green of Irvington is president 
and Samuel Goldfarb chairman of the board. 





Your Business 
in Canada 


We invite enquiries from 
Trust Companies and 
Banks of the United States 
regarding any Canadian 
business in which they or 
their clients may be inter- 
ested. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


393 St. James Street West 
MONTREAL CANADA 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 


In Little Rock 
aN NtRADSAS 


Indicating mechanism and massive Donsteel 
door to one of the latest vault installations by 
the Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, Ohio at 
the Pennsylvania Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
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HOME OF THE TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA AT HAVANA 


TRUST SERVICE IN 
The principles of corporate fiduciary serv- 
ice possess those advantages which render 
them adaptable to all countries and climes. 
Outside of the United States the greatest 
expansion of trust companies has been wit- 
nessed in Canada. In Cuba the Trust Com- 
pany of Cuba, in Havana, was established in 
1905 and has acquired a dominant position 
both in the banking and trust field. In Aus- 
tralia there are a number of successful trus- 
tee companies, the pioneer and most impor- 
tant institution being the Trustees, Execu- 
tors & Agency Company, Ltd. of Melbourne, 
organized fifty years ago, which has admin- 
istered trust funds exceeding the $200,000,000 
mark. In New Zealand the Public Trustee 
Office administers trust and estate funds ag- 
gregating over $200,000,000. In England the 
various large stock banks among the “Big 
Five’ conduct trustee companies and are 
slowly but surely making headway against 
the traditional employment of the personal 
solicitor. In other large European countries 
many of the trust functions are provided by 
the big established banks. South Africa and 
other remote countries also are becoming 
familiar with corporate trust service. 


“T’ll make assurance doubly sure.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 


OTHER COUNTRIES ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


tenth annual 
Acceptance 


The report of the General 
Motors Corporation which fi- 
nances and provides credit for sale of Gen- 
eral Motors products, shows substantial gains 
and earnings during the past year as well as 
a large increase in accounts of retail 
chasers. 


pur- 
Total volume of business was $967,- 
previous year. Cash and receivables repre- 
sent 96.8 per cent of total assets. Increased 
capital to $40,000,000 and surplus of $10,000,- 
000 reflects acquisition of additional capital 
funds through sale of new shares during 1928. 
Aggregate reserves appearing under the head 
of dealers’ repossession loss reserves, amounts 
to $7,056,178. Net profits, after all deductions 
amounted to $10,370,452 representing 18.62 per 
cent on average capital funds employed and 
1.07 on business volume. Dividends amounted 
to $6,650,000. 


Frank Stetson, Trust Officer 
ings and Trust Company, 
Be Cc. 

Congratulations and best wishes upon the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your 
magazine. 


National Sav- 
Washington, 


splendid 
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HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY 


LIMITED 
HONOLULU, HAWAITI 


The Oldest Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


Authorized by Law to Act 
in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


Approximate value of real and personal 
property under control and manage- 
ment, over $50,000,000.00 


Correspondence on Local Conditions Cordially Invited 





STORY OF TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN 


J R. GALT 
President, Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 


N behalf of the trust companies and 

financial institutions of Hawaii the 

Hawaiian Trust Company offers con- 
gratulations and best wishes to Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine on the completion of the 
first quarter century of usefulness. 

It seems appropriate to review briefly some 
of the more salient features of banking and 
trust company growth in Hawaii. Particu- 
larly worthy of comment is the fact that 
trust service has proven highly adaptable 
and in its development has become an impor- 
tant element in Hawaiian banking and eco- 
nomie as well as industrial growth. 

The latest summary of the financial state- 
ments of Hawaii’s banks and trust compa- 
nies as of December 31, 1928, shows aggre- 
gate assets of $117,729,255 of which the 
banks report $96,614,404 and the trust com- 
panies $21,114,851, representing an increase 
during the past year of $8,753,064. The trust 
companies have combined capital of $4,672,- 
540, or about half a million more than the 
national banks with surplus and undivided 


HAWAII 


profits of $3,679,833° as compared with $5,- 
313,374 for the banks. 


Early History of Hawaiian Banking 

The beginning of banking history in Ha- 
waii goes back to 1826. It is linked with the 
whaling industry, and it is part of the story 
of the Hudson Bay Company, ©. Brewer & 
Company and Ladd & Company. There was 
at that time no standard currency in Hawaii. 
American, English, French, Mexican and to 
some extent Spanish money was used, but 
American and British coins were preferred. 


In 1854 Pope, Bacon & Company of San 
Francisco established the first bank in Ha- 
waii. This bank had but a short life, being 
closed about a year later and the depositors 
fully paid. In 1858 the Bank of Bishop and 
Company, Limited, as it is known today, was 
established by Charles R. Bishop in partner- 
ship with two friends Ralston and Aldrich 
and was known as Charles R. Bishop & 
Company. In 1885 Claus Spreckels opened 
a bank known as “Claus Spreckels & Com- 
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pany, Bankers;” this was later changed to 
the Bank of Honolulu and finally absorbed 
by the Bank of Bishop & Company, Limited. 

December 17, 1897, the Bank of Hawaii, 
Limited, was established, being the first bank 
to be incorporated in Hawaii. In 1898 the 
First American Bank was organized, later, 
a national charter was applied for and the 
name changed to the First National Bank of 
Hawaii. 

Thirty years later, the statement of con- 
dition for December 31, 1928, shows a list 
of twelve banks in the Territory of Hawaii, 
with combined paid-in capital, $4,100,000; 
surplus and undivided profits more than $5,- 
300,000 and deposits more than $79,600,000. 


The Beginning of Trust Companies 

It should be understood that trust com- 
panies in Hawaii are not allowed and do not 
conduct a commercial banking business, so 
that the figures in published statements do 
not reflect the scope and volume of their 
operations. 

Hawaiian Trust Company, Limited, is the 
oldest trust company in the territory of 
Hawaii. It was organized August 10, 1898, 
under the name of the Hawaiian Trust and 
Investment Company. This name _ was 
changed to the present form May 22, 1901. 
The company started business with a capital 
of $30,000. December 31, 1913, the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits were $365,- 
852.66 and August 10th of the following year 
the company moved into the spacious build- 
ing it now occupies. The statement of re- 
sources and liabilities for December 31, 1928, 
shows a surplus of resources over liabilities 
$2,462,699.64 and surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $1,162,699.64. A conservative check up 
shows that the value of all property, both 
real and personal, under control and manage: 
ment of the Hawaiian Trust Company is 
over $77,000,000. 

In 1902 the Henry Waterhouse Trust Com- 
pany began with a capital of $60,000. Decem- 
ber 31, 1928 surplus and undivided profits 
were $339,413.27, paid in capital $200,000. 

In 1904 Trent Trust Company was organ- 
ized as “Trent & Company and in 1907 incor- 
porated under the present name. The state- 
ment for December 31, 1928 shows capital, 
surplus and undivided profits $321,769.92. 

In 1906 Bishop Trust Company began with 
a capital of $50,000. Twenty years later this 
had increased to a paid-in capital of $1,000,- 
000, and the company moved into its present 
quarters occupied jointly with the Bank of 
Bishop & Company. December 31, 1928, sur- 
plus and undivided profits were $1,110,210.77 
and paid-in capital $1,350,000. 
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In 1911 the Guardian Trust Company be- 
gan with a capital of $100,000. This com- 
pany was bought out by Bishop Trust Com- 
pany, October 1, 1920, but will continue to 
be carried as a separate institution in the 
list of trust companies for some time to 
come. December 31, 1928, capital, surplus 
and undivided profits were $272,342.33. 
From 1911 to date six other trust com- 
panies have been formed, Pacific Trust, Union 
Trust, First Trust Company of Hilo, Inter- 
national Trust, United Chinese Trust and 
Honolulu Trust; these trust companies to- 
gether with the foregoing make a total of 
eleven trust companies at present in the ter- 
ritory of hawaii with a total paid-in capital 
$4,672,540 and surplus and undivided prof- 
its $3,679,833.41. 

Some interesting figures may be presented 
which indicate the financial standing of the 
territory of Hawaii. 


1926 1927 
Import values from United States. ..$76,262,624 $79,665,662 
Value domestic merchandise  ship- 
ments to United States......... 98,260,941 109,236,321 
ee a eee 89,037,480 
Re eae 111,504,045 
a ee ee 70,392,067 


Export value, pineapples.......... 
Bank deposit, 1928, $80,210,063.69. 
Assessed value real and personal property 1928, $390,558,491. 

The growth of Hawaiian financial and 
banking resources is a reflection of the indus- 
trial prosperity and commercial development 
which our people have enjoyed. To quote 
briefly from a publication recently issued by 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: “Although in 
the last quarter of a century Hawaii’s indus- 
tries and agricultural projects have become 
more diversified—the outstanding new indus- 
try being pineapple production and canning 
—the territory largely owes it present high 
state of development and prosperity to the 
sugar crop. 


34,595,323 


“This being the case, Hawaii is dependent 
upon a protective tariff. Her stability and 
future as the nation’s greatest Pacific out- 
post of defense could not be definitely as- 
sured were it not for the tariff which pro- 
tects its chief industry from foreign com- 
petition. The tariff is responsible for Ha- 
waiian prosperity, and for the harmony and 
contentment which characterizes the way in 
which Hawaii's various nationalities live and 
mingle.” 


°, \? °, 
“We oe 


Rudolph S. Hecht recently completed his 


tenth year as president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New York, during 
which period deposits increased from $27,- 
225,000 to $53,200,000 and number of custo- 
mers were doubled with increase in branches 
from one to nine. 
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A SINGLE OVERSIGHT 


reduced by 18% an estate it took him 
a business lifetime to build 


a 


‘‘He might have covered 
the shrinkage by Insurance.” 


E could have made certain with a Life In- 
surance Trust that the provisions of his will 
would be carried out in full. With adequate cash 
funds instantly available, strong hands and keen 
minds would have taken up the task where he left 
off. What he had built would have remained intact. 


The establishment of a Life Insurance Trust 
with a Bank or Trust Company as your trustee is a 
sure and safe way to have your wishes carried out. 


May we send you our booklet, “Estate Con- 
servation and Life Insurance Trusts’? It contains 
interesting facts and practical suggestions for the 
man who is proud of his success and wants it to be 
carried on undiminished for the benefit of his 
dependents and beneficiaries. Send for it today. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
 Idddddddddddd ddddddddddd< 


LirFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send booklet, “Estate Conservation and Life Insurance Trusts.” 


T.C.M. 
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HERE is no short cut to confidence. It is the product of years of testing. It ‘never results 
from force. It is the voluntary tribute accorded proven worth. et 5 “9 


The Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa has rewarded the faith of its organizers. With diversified 


interests and a specialized organization it stands as a bulwark of strength for Oklahoma finance 
and the finance of the entire Southwest. 


EXCHANGE BANKS of TULSA ay 


, 


Exchange National Bank Exchange Trust Company 
Oklahoma’s Largest Bank and Trust Company 
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“UNIT BANKING” AS DISTINCT FROM BRANCH BANKING 


THE VERDICT OF CUSTOMER APPROVAL 


NATHAN S. JONAS 
President, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 


(Epitor’s Norte: 


The remarkable rise of the Manufacturers Trust Company during 


the past twenty-five years to a secure position among the major and largest banks and 
trust companies of the United States, provides one of the most interesting chapters in 


New York banking and trust company development. 


One of the most important factors 


contributing to the success of the Manufacturers Trust Company has been its policy of 
introducing and conducting a system of “unit banks” as distinguished from branch 
banks, each office equipped for every type of service offered at the main office.) 


AM happy to join with the host of friends 
of TrusT COMPANIES Magazine in extend- 
ing felicitations on the Silver Anniver- 
sary of the splendid organ of trust compa- 
nies, and in expressing warmest greetings to 
its publisher and my friend, C. A. Luhnow. 

The quarter century which parallels the 
life of Trust COMPANIES Magazine has been 
an era of outstanding importance in the 
banking and economic progress of our nation. 
It has seen 

—the creation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem ; 

—the rise of New 
financial capital ; 

—our first billion dollar banks; 

—the broadening of powers of national 
banks under the McFadden Amendment 
to the National Bank Act; 

—dawn of a realization by men of mod- 
erate means that corporate executorship 
and trusteeship is not designed for 
wealthy men alone; 

—the rise of the life insurance trust; 
and the rapid extension of branch bank- 
ing. 

All of us may not agree upon the relative 
importance of some of the developments 
cited above. We may approve certain of 
them; deplore others. Regardless of what 
may be our stand, we must face the prob- 
lems which each development brings—face 
them with the courage and energy which has 
characterized American banking since the 
early days of our republic. 


The Rise of Branch Banking 
The rise of branch banking, in particular, 
brings us question after question which is 
worthy of our serious consideration. The 
parent question of all—the one dealing with 
the advisability of a bank operating through 


York as the world’s 


more than one office—I shall not discuss. It 
is a matter on which each state should be 
permitted to express its own opinion. In my 
own state, New York, it is conceded that it 
is to the advantage of the public—especially 
in the large cities—to permit banks to op- 
erate branch offices. 

The important question in New York, and 
in many other states, is the character of 
these branch offices. Shall they be merely 
agencies of deposit which confine their activi- 
ties to deposits and withdrawals and send 
customers to a principal office for all other 
services? Shall an outlying office provide 
investment and trust services? Shall it ex- 
tend lines of credit on its own initiative? 
Shall a customer be encouraged to think of 
his office as a bank or as the agency of a 
bank? These, and questions along similar 
lines, are confronting bankers of New York. 

Different banks are answering them in 
different ways. Regardless of what any 
bank’s answer may be, we may rest assured 
that it is based on the sincere conviction of 
each bank that its policy is the best it can 
pursue for the public and for its stockhold- 
ers. Although differences of opinion exist, 
they are not differences based upon ex- 
pediency. 


Inaugurating the “Unit Banking’”’ Plan 


When Manufacturers Trust Company be- 
gan business about the same time Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine was started, my asso- 
ciates and I were convinced that it should 
have branches both as a service to the pub- 
lic and as a source of income to stockhold- 
ers. This being settled, the next question in 
our minds was the character which these 
branches should assume. 

Out of our deliberations grew a plan which 
governs our policy today. It is a simple 
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plan and it can be outlined in a very few 
words. It is our belief that each of our 
offices, no matter where it is located, should 
contain every department of our bank and 
should provide every service of our bank 
under its own roof. 

When we agreed to put this plan into 
operation, we automatically made another 
decision which has been of untold benefit to 
us. We decided that as each branch provided 
every service of the principal office it should 
not be termed a “branch.” As a component 
unit in our organization, it should rank as 
a unit and be termed a “unit” or a “unit 
office.” 

Today, thanks to our policy, no officer or 
employee and only a very few of our newest 
customers ever thinks of any office in our 
organization as a “branch.” An office may 
be situated far north in Bronx or in Brook- 
lyn but to the man who banks there it is as 
much Manufacturers Trust Company as our 
principal office in the Wall Street District. 

When we decided that we would provide 
unit banking instead of branch banking, we 
made up our minds that the use of this new 
term imposed many obligations on our part. 
For instance, we cannot afford to tell the 
customer that he can obtain any of our 
services through any unit office. We must 
say, “You can obtain any of our service at 
any of our unit offices.” And we must make 
that pledge geod. To-do this necessitates 
the placing of one or more investment repre- 
sentatives in each office and the maintenance 
of trust facilities at each office. 


How the System Operates 

“Such a system,” we have been told, “must 
entail greater expense than if your offices 
functioned with skeleton organizations.” It 
does. But expense should not be the chief 
governing factor in a bank’s relationship 
with its customers. 

Let us see how the unit system works. 
Mr. X and Mr. Y, partners who conduct a 
store in uptown New York, have been bank- 
ing with a large neighborhood bank across 
the street from their establishment. Their 
bank knows its neighborhood and it has been 
giving them good service. But it hasn’t had 
either an investment or a trust department. 

Both X and Y are investors and once every 
few months each has to take a subway and 
ride several miles down to Lower Broadway 
to look after his investments. Neither has 
made a will and although each is interested 
in a business insurance trust, neither has 
investigated the proposition. As busy men, 
they really haven’t the time to take up trust 
matters. 

That bank is merged with Manufacturers 
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RFPRODUCTION FROM PAINTING OF NATHAN S. 
JONAS, PRESIDENT, MANUFACTURERS TRUST Co. 


Trust Company—just as we have consoli- 
dated with many other banks in the last 
quarter century. Mr. X and Mr. Y may be- 
come somewhat alarmed. 

“We'll have only a_ branch 
they may say. 

But as time goes on, they are disillusioned. 
They find that under the unit system, their 
unit bank gives them every service which 
the neighborhood bank provided and adds 
other services which small neighborhood 
banks can’t provide and which the usual 
branch banks don’t provide. Through the 
merger, they gain a larger, stronger bank 
with more services—a bank which brings 
“downtown banking,’ including investment 
and trust services, close to them. 


Making the Pledge Good 

In bringing these services to hundreds of 
persons like Mr. X and Mr. Y, it is our be- 
lief that the mere fact that they do business 
in Brooklyn or in Bronx is no reason why 
they should be deprived of services which 
they would obtain if they had offices next 
to our principal office in downtown New 
York. In other words, we do not think that 
a man should be penalized because it is 
more convenient for him not to come to our 
principal office. 

Our 400,000 customers, we 
with us. 


bank, now,” 


believe, agree 
For proof we may cite that prac- 


(Continued on page 519) 
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nUNION TRUST« 


Cr of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 


banking room in the world— 
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MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE AT THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 


ROLE OF THE WOMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN 
DEVELOPING TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


The hard-headed, conservative New Eng- 
land banker of fifty years ago would be 
quite startled and aghast if he should step 
into the Directors’ Room of the Old Colony 
Trust Company in Boston on the last Mon- 
day of any month at 11.45 and see 
of Boston’s prominent 
around the table 
nance. 


a group 
women gathered 
discussing affairs of fi- 


This complement of service to the largest 
trust company in New England was made 
in November, 1926, after a survey of its cus- 
tomers had been completed and the discovery 
made that a very large percentage were 
women. The committee consists of ten well- 
known and highly competent women of local 
prominence and standing—not simply socially 
—but as directors of important charitable 
and educational institutions. 

Varied have been the duties of this com- 
mittee, but principally have they consisted 
of suggesting improvements in the services 
that the bank can offer women. A beautiful 
lounge and writing room in one of the branch 
offices has been arranged under their able 
direction. After all, a woman knows what 
other women want and this room bears testi- 
mony to that fact. It lacks nothing in the 
way of convenience and comfort for women 
customers, besides being a most charming 


reom, which is constantly in use by the 
bank’s women customers. 

Occasional teas have been served by the 
committee and several series of lectures on 
banking have been given there. The lectures 
were very enthusiastically received and had 
the dual advantage of teaching women some 
of the fine points about banking and of 
pointing out the many services a bank has to 
offer. 

Under the direction of this Advisory Com- 
mittee a Women’s Department has been es- 
tablished in two of,our branches. The heads 
of these departments are women junior offi- 
cers, who report directly to the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee. This department is quite 
a new venture in Boston, and is proving a 
successful addition to banking and trust 
service. 

After two years the Women’s Advisory 
Committee has not only justified its exist- 
ence, but has spread the idea among many 
New England banks who are appointing sim 
ilar committees. 


Edgar F. Hanscom, cashier of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth year in banking service. He be- 
gan aS messenger at the age of eighteen in 
the old Fourth National Bank. 
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AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


SINCE 1854 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - $20,549,149.41 


By experience and organi- 


zation this company is pre- 
pared to provide individuals 
and corporations, having 
business in California, with 
a high type of financial and 
fiduciary service. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Ninety-seven branches in thirty-four communities 
bordering San Francisco Bay 















1929 BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 


FLORIDA—Pensacola, April 18-19. 
LOUISIANA—Lake Charles, April 24-25. 
NEW MEXICO—Las Vegas, April 26-27. 
MISSISSIPPI—May 14-15. Place to be an- 
nounced later. 
TEX AS—Galveston, May 14-16. 
MISSOURI—Excelsior Springs, May 15-17. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Atlantie City, N. J., May 
15-17. 
NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City, May 16-18. 
OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City, May 21-22. 
MARYLAND—Atlantie City, N. J., May 22-28. 
KANSAS—Hays, May 22-24. 
ALABAMA—Montgomery, May 23-24. 
OHIO—Columbus, May 23-24. 
GEORGIA—May 28-30. Place to be an- 
nounced. 
RHODE ISLAND—East Providence, May. 
Exact date to be announced. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Rapids City, June 6-7. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Minor, June 11-12. 
WISCONSIN—Milwaukee, June 11-12. 
CALIFORNIA—Sacramento, June 12-15. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Bluefields, June 13-14. 
CONNECTICUT—Swampscott, June 14-15. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Swampscott, June 14- 
15. 
LOWA—June 17-19. Place to be announced. 
MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, June 17-19. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville, June 18-20. 
ILLINOIS—Aurora, June 19-21. 
KENTUCKY—Padueah, June 20-21. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Montauk 
Beach, N. J., June 20-22. 
VIRGINIA—Old Point Comfort, June 20-22. 
MAINE—Bold Springs, June. Exact date to 
be announced. 
WYOMING—Lander, August. Exact date to 
be announced. 

















General Sessions 
A. B. A. Executive Council—Biloxi, Miss., 
April 15-18. 
Reserve City Bankers—Detroit, June 10-14. 
A. I. B.—Tulsa, Okla., June 10-14. 
New England Bankers—Swampscott, Mass., 
June 14-15. 
A. B. A.—San Francisco, September 30-Octo- 


> 


ber 3. 





A. C. Miller, member of the Federal Reserve 

Board, Washington, D. C. 

With heartiest congratulations upon the 
twenty-five years of service that Trust Com- 
PANIES has given the banking public and in 
fostering the most approved standards of 
fiduciary administration. With best wishes 
for its future success and usefulness. 
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cA Circh 


Seivice 


A Service for 
Estates 


In addition to the usual 
facilities for the correspond- 
ent bank, we are enabled to 
provide an_ exceptionally 
broad “Circle of Service,” 
due to our strong affiliations 
and nation-wide connec- 
tions. 


For example, accounts 
which require the selling or 
mortgaging of realty in dif- 
ferent States find the assist- 
ance of the National Title 
Insurance Department of 
our affiliated New York 
Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, invaluable. 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Broadway at Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 
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ALBERT A. JACKSON 
UZAL H.MC CARTER 


\ 


LUCIUS TETER EDWARD J. FOX WALTER S. MS&LUCAS 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


They have helped to hold high the torch of Trust Service 
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TENTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 


HELD IN NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 13, 14 and 15, 1929 





HE progressive widening scope and 

valuable contacts developed by trust 

companies and banks as fiduciaries are 
perhaps most instructively interpreted at the 
annual Mid-Winter Trust Conferences held 
in New York, as forerunners of Regional 
Trust Conferences which now embrace the 
entire country. These assemblies impart new 
inspiration and afford a composite picture of 
what trust companies and banks are doing 
to foster the most improved standards of ad- 
ministration, methods for securing new busi- 
ness, the solution of numerous problems at- 
taching to trust service, questions of invest- 
ment of trust funds, operating systems and 
morale of personnel. 


The recent tenth Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference, covering three days and six sessions, 
was held in the ballroom of the Commodore, 
from February 13th to 15th, inclusive. An 
admirably well balanced program was pre- 
pared to which credit is largely due to the 
new secretary of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, Reuben A. Lewis, Jr. More than 400 
trust companies and banks from 33 different 
states were represented as well as several 
representatives from foreign countries. Fur- 
ther classification showed 257 delegates from 
trust companies, 131 from National banks 
and 21 from state banks. The annual trust 


company banquet, held in connection with 
the conference, showed a_ registration of 
1,476. 


First Session 
Amazing Growth of Trust Service 

As an appropriate and inspiring introduc- 
tion to the proceedings the presiding officer, 
John C. Mecham, vice-president of the Trust 
Company Division, first called upon Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, to present the results 
of latest nationwide survey of the growth 
of trust service. He was able to report that 


1928 stands out as the record year for growth 
of trust service. 


In 1928, said Mr. Sisson, returns from 665 
institutions showed a total of 44,875 appoint- 
ments as executors and trustees, or a 49 per 
cent increase over 1927. Of these appoint- 
ments, 397 were for estates above a million 
dollars, a 33 per cent increase over the pre- 
ceding year. On the basis of these returns, 
therefore, 5 per cent of the country’s 14,000 
millionaires have named trust companies and 
banks to settle estates. or administer trusts. 
The average size of the trusts reported was 
$49,000, but some of the trusts were as low 
as $5,000. 


The life insurance trust is the most rap- 
idly growing form of trust service. More 





A. V. Morton 


President of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. and 
President of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
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than a billion dollars of life insurance is now 
protected by trust agreements, $750,000,000 
of which was placed in trust during 1928. 

While these figures by no means represent 
the total number of appointments for all 
corporate fiduciaries, it gains added signifi- 
cance when it is understood that the latest 
Federal Estate Tax statistics show that 
there were only 9,124 estates of more than 
$50,000 reported for the last current year. 
The rapidity with which trust service is 
growing may be expressed by a comparison 
in percentages for these six years. 

1928 increased 655 per cent over 1923 

—462 per cent over 1924 
—243 per cent over 1925 
—132 per cent over 1926 
— 49 per cent over 1927 
“Swimming With the Stream’’ 

The familiar “living trust” was presented 
in a new dress to meet modern investment 
and stock distribution conditions, in a paper 
by A. F. Young, vice-president of the Guard- 
ian Trust Company of Cleveland. It is a 
combination of the living and custodianship 
trust forms with the “administration after 
death” provisions eliminated. The investor 
obtains an individual investment program 
adapted-to his particular needs, complete and 
regular review of his holdings, continuous 
analysis of every security and the facilities 
of a personal financial secretary. 

In describing a custodianship campaign 
conducted by his company and based upon 
this modernization of living and agency 
trust service, Mr. Young said in part: 

“Our Custodianship campaign was the re- 
sult of sound analysis. Custodianship is a 
service designed not for the impatient, 
greedy speculator who wants us to tell him 
only what to buy and sell and who looks 
upon speculation as an easy road to fortune, 
not in competition with the market services 
maintained by brokers and publishers; but 
an administrative and advisory service for 
the intelligent, alert investor who desires a 
program set up and consistently maintained 
in line with his specific needs. It does not 
and should not in any sense displace the 
living trust. It merely appeals to a different 
and wider class and, in fact, is the best 
feeder in our experience to living and testa- 
mentary trusteeships.”’ 


Developing Trust Business Among Bank 
Customers 

Charles F. Wheaton, trust officer of the 
National City Bank of New York was next 
on the program with a paper entitled “A 
Suggested System for Developing Trust Busi- 
ness Among the Bank’s Customers.” The ex- 
ceptional success experienced by the National 
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City Bank in developing its trust department 
during the last few years, gave additional 
interest to this address. Mr. Wheaton stated 
at the outset that the trust sales problem 
was not unlike that of any merchandiser, 
except that the sales force must be of high 
quality and the selection of experienced sales 
managers and competent solicitors. 

For every two field men, he said, there 
should be three service men. The latter 
maintain the card index of leads, take care 
of mail solicitations and inquiries, create the 
publicity and advertising material, produce 
trust agreements and insurance trust forms, 
and, upon request of attorneys, drafts of 
wills and testamentary trusts. These service 
men do not include the general trust depart- 
ment foree whose services are, of course, 
available when needed. 

The contact man within the institution is 
also an important element. A valuable stimu- 
lus to sales effort is a weekly sales letter 
which contains a tabulated statement of ev 
ery new business man’s week’s production, 
and a list of the other men in the bank who 
have contributed to the production of new 
business. 


In conclusion Mr. Wheaton said: “Our 
primary concern is, of course, with our own 
customers, not only because they are our 
fairest field and the most easy to secure, but 
because it is so important to our reputation 
in the community that these men name us 
to perform their trust services rather than 
some other institution. How many times 
have we read in the daily press of the pass- 
ing of some old, cherished friend and to the 
natural feeling of sorrow at his going there 
has succeeded that sharper grief when we 
have learned that his estate had passed into 
the hands of some other institution. It is 
a serious reflection upon us, and so to be 
regarded in the community in which we oper- 
ate, if our own people overlook us.” 

Following Mr. Wheaton’s paper there was 
a discussion as to the response to trust serv- 
ice which trust companies or banks obtain 
from their own officers, directors and em- 
ployees. Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-presi- 
dent of the Exchange Trust Company of 
Tulsa, Okla., suggested a show of hands as 
to how many delegates at the conference had 
“signed up’ with life insurance trusts or 
other types of trust service and the count 
showed about 50 per cent of those present 
as having “come through.” 


Second Session 


Training Trust Representatives 
The second session of the conference was 
chiefly devoted to the development of trust 
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MEMBERS OF THE ’’OLD GUARD” OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A. 


Left toright: H. P. McIntosh, Chairman Guardian Trust Co., of Cleveland; John Stites, president Louisville Trust 
Co., Louisville, Ky., Col. F. H. Fries, president Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 


business through personal representatives, 
approach and sources of new trust 
business. The first paper was by Julius C. 
Peter, vice-president of the Detroit & Se- 
curity Trust Company of Detroit. He de- 
scribed the effective system developed by his 
company in training trust representatives. 
The first step is to give the representative an 
outline of a “Training Course in Personal 
Trust Services,” printed copies of which were 
distributed at the conference. The course is 
divided into twenty-five lessons, each lesson 
being one day’s assignment. The course coy- 
ers: the place of the trust company in the 
financial scheme; the organization, officers, 
policies and services of his own company; 
a general survey of its trust department; 4 
detailed analysis of each trust function; and 
a survey of the facilities of the other depart- 
ments of the company. 


sales 


The trust representative is required to pre- 
pare a sales talk which is always interesting, 
though seldom useful. He is supplied with 
a sales approach and loose-leaf Sales Manual, 
containing a valuable lot of information from 
various sources. After a period of from one 
to three months in the office, he is required 
to give his sales talk before the entire Busi- 
ness Relations Department. Finally, he is 
Started eut to call on prospects. Each sales- 
man works in close daily contact with his 
Superior officer. A valuable feature is the 
Saturday morning meetings at which the 
sales problems are discussed. 


Third Session 


Common Stock as Trust Investments 

The third session of the conference was 
frequently one of tense interest and devel- 
oped varying viewpoints as to the desirabil- 
ity or adaptability of common stocks as in- 
vestments for trust funds, a subject which 
has acquired vital importance because of the 
relatively lower return from fixed legal se- 
curities and the demand of beneficiaries for 
income commensurate with fluctuating “pur- 
chasing power” of income. The first speaker 
was C. Alison Scully, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
whose paper was published in the February 
issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

Waddill Catchings, a partner in the in- 
vestment firm of Goldman, Sachs & Company, 
aroused animated discussion by advocating 
that trust companies and banks should take 
the leadership and their influence to secure 
legislation and also advice clients when 
drawing wills to admit common stocks as 
legal trust funds. In the debate which fol- 
lowed the prevailing sentiment of conserva- 
tive trust people was emphasized by Judge 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
whose remarks evoked a round of applause. 
He said in part: 


Caution Voiced by Judge Hennings 
“We should consider very seriously mak- 
ing an announcement to the public generally 
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that it is the policy of the trust companies 
of the United States to recommend the in- 
vestment of trust funds in common stocks. 
The pressure for such investments comes 
from the beneficiaries in most instances 
rather than from the men who create the 
trust. 

“Over a period of time, I have discussed 
with men who are settling their affairs the 
advisability of investing a part of their funds 
in stocks. In the case of older men who have 
accumulated a fortune, I have still to meet 
one instance in which that man has said, 
‘I will authorize you to make such invest- 
ment.’ It is true that the younger men, 
probably the more up-to-date men and the 
progressive men, do at times agree to such 
investment. But the average testator has 
in mind most particularly the safety of the 
fund, and he is afraid of anything that 
flavors of speculation, and while the larger 
companies in the large cities may have men, 
or may be able to get men who are able to 
look forward, who are able to size up con- 
ditions, tell what will happen five or ten 
years hence and who will be safe guides to 
follow, I feel it would be a big mistake for 
the smaller trust companies to adopt such 
a policy.” 


The Massachusetts Rule Governing Trust 
Investments 
The next contribution to the subject of 
investing trust funds was by H. N. Andrews, 
trust officer of the First National Bank of 


Boston, who discussed “The Massachusetts 
Law Governing Trust Investments.” This 
legal rule has been frequently quoted in dis- 
cussions on trust investments. (This paper 
appears on page 413.) 

The session was brought to a close with 
an address by Surrogate George A. Wingate 
of Brooklyn, describing changes in the New 
York statutes governing inheritance, descent 
and property which are embodied in a Dill 
now pending before the State legislature. 


Fourth Session 


The Trust Officer’s Problems 

The qualifications and creed of the trust 
officer, will planning and a symposium on 
trust problems as seen by the president, con- 
stituted the major topics of the fourth ses- 
sion. The first speaker was F. F. Taylor, 
vice-president of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago, whose topic was “The 
Trust Officer’s Creed,” and which is repro- 
duced in other pages of this issue of Trust 
COMPANIES. 

“Safeguarding Endowments Through Cor- 
porate Trusteeship” was the subject of a 
splendid paper by A. H. Eller, vice-president 
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of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Compan) 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. He pointed to the 
fact that during 1928 the gifts and endow- 
ments of American people to colleges, reli- 
gious and charitable organizations aggre- 
gated $2,330,600,000 and that there is a great 
need for a suitable trustee to manage such 
funds, in view of the losses incurred through 
lack of skillful or competent management of 
investments by charitable and educational 
boards which merge the requirements of trus- 
tee and cestui que trust. The next subject 
was on “Will Planning” and brought an- 
other fine paper by Alex. P. Reed, trust offi- 
eer of the Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. He showed how the 
experience and knowledge of trust officers 
may be utilized in will planning and the pro- 
visions that require particular attention. 
The closing feature of the session was a 
symposium on “Trust Problems as Seen by 
the President.” The participants were: Ar- 
thur W. Loasby, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, who discussed 
cost determination and the maintenance of 
adequate fees for trust service; J. M. Kem- 
per, president Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., who enjoined trust people 
to “practice what they preach’ by naming 
their own institutions in their wills; Walter 
W. Head, president of the State Bank of 


CLARK WILLIAMS 
Former President of the Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers Association 
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Chicago, who dwelt upon the integrity of the 
corporate fiduciary as the conservator of 
wealth. 


Fifth Session 


Life and Business Insurance Trusts 

The entire fifth session was devoted to 
papers and discussion of life insurance trusts 
and business insurance trusts. Thomas C. 
Hennings, as chairman of the Division’s 
Committee on Insurance Trusts, presided and 
started the ball rolling by describing the 
various agencies and the progress of the 
cooperative movement in developing life in- 
surance trusts. He also advised that the 
proposed standard change of beneficiary 
blank forms would be available before the 
next convention and expressed confidence of 
securing uniform practice on the part of life 
insurance companies. Other addresses were 
by Nathaniel Seefurth on “The Tests of a 
Sound Business Insurance Trust;” Leslie G. 
MecDouall, assistant trust officer of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., 
on “Protecting the Stockholders of the Close 
Corporation ;” Edward M. McMahon, insur- 
ance trust officer of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York on “The Partner- 
ship ;’’ Gwilym A. Price, trust officer Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh on 
“The Sole Proprietorship,’ and Paul F. Clark, 
president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, on “The Overlapping Advan- 
Optional Settlements and Trust 
Agreements.” 


tages of 


Sixth Session 


Cost and Operating Problems 

The sixth and closing session of the con- 
ference yielded a number of instructive and 
earefully prepared papers. Some illuminat- 
ing facts based on federal estate tax returns 
and statistics as well as their bearing on 
fiduciary management, were brought out by 
Joseph 8S. McCoy, United States Government 
Actuary at the Treasury Department. The 
substance of this paper appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Trust CoMPANIES. “How to 
Estimate the Present Value of Wills and 
Trusts,” was the subject treated by W. Tresc- 
kow, assistant vice-president of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. H. lL. 
Stanton, vice-president of the Detroit & Se- 
curity Trust Company of Detroit, spoke on 
“Plans to Check the Progress and Quality 
of Trust Work.” The closing paper was on 
“Trust Costs and Operating Ratios,” by Wil- 
liam Voetsch, auditor of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities of Philadelphia. 
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A good bank 


for local businesses— 


is a good bank 


for out-of-town banks. 


Your business would be ably 
handled here 


The 
UNITED BANK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





JOHN AIKMAN STEWART 


Who was Dean of the trust company,fraternity for many 

years and Chairman of the Board of the United States Trust 

Company of New York, who passed away in August, 1926, 
at the age of 104 years 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by 
CENTRAL TRUST 
Company of Illinois 


1. Central Trust Company of Illinois and The 
Bank of America, Chicago, have united as one 
bank under the name of Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. The enlarged bank has re- 
sources of more than $160,000,000 and capital 
and surplus of $18,000,000. 


2. Central Trust Company of Illinois will move 
to new and larger banking quarters at 208 
South La Salle Street in April. Our new office 
will be among the most commodious banks 
in the Middle West. You are cordially in- 
vited to make it your headquarters when you 
are in Chicago. 


CENTRAL [RUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 











Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


ESTATE TAX DEDUCTIONS 
(In Louisiana notes given by a de- 
cedent to equalize the distribution of his 
property among his children are deduct- 
ible debts of the estate.) 

The question in this case was whether the 
sum of $238,625.24 representing one-half the 
amount of notes given by a Louisiana dece- 
dent to his sons was deductible from the de- 
cedent’s gross estate in the computation of 
federal estate taxes. Prior to his death the 
decedent had made valuable gifts to his 
daughters and had given cash to one of his 
sons. In order to equalize the gifts to his 
several children he executed promissory 
notes payable to his sons. Large amounts 
were due on these notes at the date of the 
decedent’s death. These sums were paid by 
the estate and one-half of the amounts so 
paid were credited as a deduction. The 
Board of Tax Appeals held that since the 
notes were without consideration, they were 
not enforceable against the estate and not de- 
ductible. Under the law of Louisiana, how- 
ever, a natural obligation is sufficient con- 
sideration for a note and in such case it is 
enforceable to one-half its amount against the 
estate of a deceased maker. The only ques- 
tion was whether the obligation of the parent 
to equalize his gifts to his children consti- 
tuted a natural obligation. 

It was held that the determination of the 
3oard of Tax Appeals should be reversed, 
since the amount was deductible. In execut- 
ing and delivering to his sons the notes in 
question, the decedent fulfilled a natural ob- 
ligation resting upon him, and under the 
law of Louisiana regardless of numerous de- 
cisions to the contrary in other states, there 
was sufficient consideration for the notes.— 
Atkins vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir. 
Decided February 25, 1929. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


LIFE INSURANCE PROCEEDS 
(Where divorce does not operate to 
change insurance policy designations in 
favor of a wife, she and not the in- 
sured’s executor is entitled to the policy 
proceeds. ) 

This was an action on a policy of life in- 
surance, plaintiff being the widow of the 
insured under the policy, and having been 
divorced from the insured in an Oklahoma 
court prior to the death of the insured. The 
policy had originally been taken out in the 
Oklahoma National Insurance Company, an 
Oklahoma corporation, and the insured’s first 
wife had been named beneficiary, she being 
a resident of Oklahoma, as well as the in- 
sured. Thereafter the defendant assumed 
and agreed to pay all of the outstanding 
policy obligations of the original insurer, in- 
cluding the policy in suit. As permissible by 
the terms of the policy the beneficiary was 
changed from the insured’s first wife to his 
second wife, the plaintiff in this action, and 
the change was endorsed on the policy at 
the Texas office of the defendant. 

The defendant admitted its indebtedness 
under the policy, but it was claimed by the 
administrator of the estate of the insured 
that plaintiff was not entitled to the benefits 
of the policy, first because the designati wn 
of plaintiff as beneficiary having taken ef- 
fect in the State of Texas, her rights as 
such beneficiary depended on the laws of 
Texas, and second, that under: the laws of 
Texas the termination of the relation of hus- 
band and wife between plaintiff and the in- 
sured terminated the plaintiff’s insurable in- 
terest. The lower court gave judgment in 
favor of the administrator on the basis of his 
contentions. 

The court held, that the judgment should 
be reversed and judgment should be entered 
in favor of the plaintiff. The insured was 
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a resident of Oklahoma and the policy was 
signed, delivered and the premiums paid in 
Oklahoma up to the time the defendant took 
over the insurer’s obligations. This consti- 
tuted the policy an Oklahoma contract and 
the same should be construed according to 
Oklahoma law. The changing of the bene- 
ficiary was only carrying out one of the pro- 
visions of the original contract. Under the 
laws of Oklahoma the fact that the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy at the time of 
the death of the insured had been divorced 
from the insured did not deprive her of her 
rights under the policy—Pendleton vs. Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, et al, Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma. Decided January 
22, 1929. 


TAXING SUCCEEDING LIFE INTEREST IN TRUST 
(Where a resident of Illinois executes 

a deed of trust in that state, subsequent- 

ly moving to and dying in New Jersey, 

the latter state may tax a succeeding life 
interest in the trust.) 

In 1921 and prior to her marriage the de- 
cedent was a resident of Illinois and ex- 
ecuted to a resident of that state a trust in- 
denture reserving a right to revoke the same 
and delivered to him a large number of se- 
curities in corporations or banks organized 
under the laws of states other than New Jer- 
sey. The securities were delivered in the 
state of Illinois and have remained there ev- 
er since. The trustee paid to the decedent 
during her lifetime, in accordance with the 
terms of the trust indenture, the entire in- 
come from the trust property and after her 
death to her nephew, a resident of Illinois. 

In 1927 the comptroller assessed a trans- 
fer inheritance tax against the life estate 
upon the interest of the said nephew, life 
beneficiary under the trust agreement, as a 
gift to take effect at or after death and there- 
fore taxable under the New Jersey transfer 
tax statute. Payment was resisted on the 
ground that the State of New Jersey had 
no jurisdiction of the property since it never 
had a situs in New Jersey and hence the tax 
was illegal as being in violation of the due 
process clauses of the federal and state con- 
stitutions. 


Held, that the assessment of the tax should 
be affirmed and the writ of certiorari dis- 
missed. The corpus of the trust consisted of 
securities and this type of property is intan- 
gible and therefore taxable by the statute of 
the domicile of the decedent. The domicile 
of the decedent and not that of the trustee 
or cestui que trust determines the right to 
tax, so the residence of the donor at the 
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BaltimoreBankingBusiness 


Located “In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land’—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


OFFICERS 
Joun M. Dennis, President 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
JOHN M. DENNIs, JR., Vice-President 
Tuomas C. THATCHER, Secretary 








date of the date and not at the time of the 
transfer controls the liability for a transfer 
tax.—MacClurkan vs. Bugbee, Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, January 5, 1929. 


PROMOTIONS AT CITIZENS AND 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL 

The following promotions among the offi- 
cers of the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of Savannah, Ga., were made at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors: 
Frank B. Vincent, who has been an assistant 
vice-president, was elected vice-president. 
Mr. Vincent came to the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank in 1918; was elected as- 
sistant cashier in 1920, cashier in 1925, and 
assistant vice-president in the same year. 
Henry M. Garwes, who came to the bank in 
1906, was elected vice-president. Albert C. 
Kline, Jr., who was promoted from assistant 
cashier to cashier, entered the employ of the 
bank in 1917. Compton H. Usina, who was 
appointed to an assistant cashiership, came 
to the Citizens in 1928. Horace H. Morgan, 
appointed assistant to the president, entered 
the employ of the bank in 1925 as private 
secretary to Mills B. Lane, at that time pres- 
ident of the bank, now chairman of the 
board of directors. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys 
and corporate fiduciaries throughout the country 


Cooperation with Inheritance Tax Service of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Loose Leaf Division of Corporation Trust Company. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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GUIDING THE AFFAIRS OF SOME OF NEW YORK’S OLDEST AND LEADING TRUST 
COMPANIES 


(1) A. A. Tilney, president Bankers Trust Company; (2) George W. Davison, presi- 
dent Central Union Trust Company; (3) Arthur W. Loasby, president Equitable Trust 
Company; (4) Edwin G. Merrill, president Bank of New York & Trust Company; (5) 
Harvey D. Gibson, president New York Trust Company; (6) Edwin P. Maynard, president 
Brooklyn Trust Company; (7) Harry E. Ward, president Irving Trust Company; (8) 
Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman Title Guarantee and Trust Company. 
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IMPRESSIVE GROWTH AND EXPANSION. OF THE TRUST 
COMPANIES OF NEW YORK DURING PAST 





QUARTER CENTURY 


GLANCE AT EARLIER HISTORY 








While there are no available official rec- 
ords of the immense yolume of personal and 
corporate trust assets administered by the 
trust companies of New York City their 
growth and expansive influence in banking 
operations are sufficiently impressive. It is 
interesting to note that twenty-five years ago 
there were forty-eight trust companies or 
eleven more in operation than today. The 
banking resources of New York City trust 
companies at the close of 1903 were $932.- 
709,000 as compared with $6,363,337,900 re- 
ported at the close of 1928 an equal to more 
than 7 per cent of the combined banking 
power of the nation. Deposits in 1903 were 
$718,000,000 as compared with the latest 
showing of $5,060,167,000. Capital in 1903 
was $56,000,000 as compared with $268,080.,- 
000 at close of last year and surplus and 
undivided profits increased from $137,000,000 
to $484,799,400. Impending merger of the 
National Bank of Commerce with Guaranty 
Trust Company will add nearly one billion 
to trust company figures. Embracing the en- 
tire state of New York there are 141 trust 
companies in operation with combined re- 
sources at the close of last year of $7,732,- 
733,000 and total deposits of $6,211,295,000. 

The history of trust companies in New 
York City begins with the incorporation of 
the Farmers Fire Insurance & Loan Com- 
pany in February, 1822, as the first trust 
eompany in the country to acquire trust 
powers by legislative grant. The activities 
and history of earlier New York trust com- 
panies is detailed in an article appearing on 
other pages in this issue of Trust ComMPa- 
NIES. The first corporation to employ the 
word “trust company” in its corporate title 
was the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company chartered in March, 1830, 
and now carrying on its traditions in the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company. In 
April, 1854, the United States Trust Com- 
pany received its charter and has continued 
without merger to this day as one of the 
most conservative and successful trust com- 
panies in the United States. It was the first 
trust company to be organized exclusively to 











‘arry on trust business. For many years 
its president, and later its chairman, John 
A. Stewart, died several years ago at the 
age of 104 and at the time was the oldest liv- 
ing trust company executive or banker in the 
United States. 

The next trust company on the scene and 
organized in 1864 during the Civil War was 
the Union Trust Company which was merged 
in 1918 with the Central Trust Company to 
form the present Central Union Trust Com 
pany. In the year 1864 a trust company be- 
gan its corporate existence which was later 
to become the largest trust company in the 
United States, namely the Guaranty Trust 
Company and an outgrowth of the original 
New York Guaranty and Indemnity Com- 
pany. The record next shifts to Brooklyn 
where the Brooklyn Trust Company began 
business in 1866. The Kings County: Trust 
Company, another of the enduring trust com- 
panies of that borough, was organized in 
1889. 

We come now to 1871 when the Equitable 
Trust Company began its very successful 
career, its parent institution being the Trad- 
ers Deposit Company. For many years it 
was under the able guidance of the late Al- 
vin A. Krech who was succeeded as president 
by Arthur W. Loasby. In the year 1871 the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company 
came into existence and experienced its larg- 
est growth since 1910 when John W. Plat- 
ten became president. In 1873 the Central 
Trust Company started business and as pre- 
viously noted was merged in 1918 with the 
Union Trust Company. The names of E. P. 
Wolcott and James N. Wallace are associated 
with the progress of this company. 

In 1874 New York passed laws placing 
trust companies under state supervision, the 
trust companies previously organized having 
obtained their charters by legislative grant. 
The first combined statement made by trust 
companies of New York City, June 30, 1874, 
showed total deposits of $38,479,000 and capi- 
tal of $11,752,000. In 1875 a report of the 
Comptroller of Currency placed the deposits 
of thirty-five loan and trust companies in 
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the United States at $85,000,000. Meanwhile 
up-state in New York the present Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo began its corpo- 
rate career in 1850. Others among the older 
up-state trust companies were the Citizens 
and Buffalo trust companies of Buffalo, the 
Utica Trust & Deposit Company, the Che- 
mung Canal Trust Company, the Rochester 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company and what 
is now National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany. 

Returning to New York City we find the 
Metropolitan Trust Company organized in 
1881 and later absorbed by the _ present 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company. In 1883 the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company arrived on the scene and 
four years later the Lawyers Title Insurance 
Company the forerunner of the present Law- 
yers Trust Company. The history and suc- 
cessful growth of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company is a tribute largely to the 
ability of Clarence H. Kelsey, for many 
years present and now chairman of the 
board. Under his persevering direction there 
was evolved the system of title examination, 
search and conveyance together with the is- 
suing of policies of title insurance. About 
the time of this record there was organized 
in the adjoining state of New Jersey the Fi- 
delity Trust Company, now the Fidelity 











Union Trust Company and with a record 
of success largely attributable to Uzal H. 
McCarter. Another of the outstanding trust 
companies of New Jersey, the Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey of Jersey City, was or- 
ganized in 1896 and has been continuously 
under the presidency of General Wm. C. Hep- 
penheimer. The Mechanics Trust Company 
of Bayonne started its career in 1886. In 
Camden the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company arrived in 1873 and in Plainfield 
the Plainfield Trust Company in 1902, the 
State Trust Company in 1910. The Morris- 
town Trust Company began its. successful 
service in 1892. 


Among the trust companies organized in 
New York City up to 1890 was the New York 
Security & Trust Company the identity of 
which was merged with the Continental 
Trust Company and since 1916 operating as 
the New York Trust Company. The name 
and achievements of the late Otto T. Ban- 
nard are associated with the New York 
Trust Company. Among the trust companies 
started prior to 1900 and maintaining its in- 
dependent growth is the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany organized in 1890. The Irving Trust 
Company embraces in its organization a 
series of mergers, including the Columbia 
Trust Company and the American Exchange 
National Bank, and tracing corporate exist- 
ence back to 1851. 
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Who Is to Blamer 


The delays and troubles which so often accompany 
the operation of getting stock transferred out of the 
name of decedent, minor, incompetent, bankrupt, trus- 
tee, executor, guardian, etc., are largely unnecessary 
nowadays. They usually arise through the transferrer’s 
own lack of knowledge of what waivers, court orders, 
or other documents will be required, or what form of 
endorsement should be used, or the proper inscription 
There is no need 


to indicate for the new certificate. 


of such lack of knowledge if The Stock Transfer Guide 
and Service is consulted, as this Service shows just 
what documents and endorsements will be required for 
any particular kind of transfer and what forms of in- 
scription will not be acceptable for the new certificate: 
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The Stock Transfer Guide 
and Service, official organ 
of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association, is 
used by practically all lead- 
ing transfer agents as a 
check on what should be 
required before your trans- 
When YOU 


consult the same Service 


fer is made. 


before forwarding the certi- 
ficate it enables you to take 
the 


measures which the trans- 


in advance exactly 
fer agent, when he receives 
your request, will look to 
see taken. Write today for 


particulars. 
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The decade from 1900 to 1910 witnessed 
the début of several trust companies which 
have loomed up large on the developments 
since the beginning of the century. In 1902 
the Empire Trust Company began operations 
and has attained a strong position under the 
direction of President LeRoy W. Baldwin. 
The following year in 1903 the Bankers Trust 
Company began its wonderful career and has 
numbered among its presidents E. C. Con- 
verse, the late Benjamin Strong, Jr., who be- 
came governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Seward Prosser and the pres- 
ent encumbent, Akbert A. Tilney. In 1905 
another trust company destined to become 
one of the giants in the field, was organized, 
namely the Manufacturers Trust Company 
which owes its progressive and successful 
guidance chiefly to President Nathan \S. 
Jonas. During the panic year of 1907 the 
Fidelity Trust Company bravely entered the 
arena with Samuel S. Conover as presideut 
who several years ago yielded that post to 
become chairman and succeeded by James G. 
Blaine. Later arrivals in the trust field tc 
make rapid strides were the American Trust 
Company organized in 1919. Among the more 
recently organized the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany, organized by former Governor George 





S. Silzer of New Jersey, has made a notable 
record. Many changes have taken place in 
the picture owing chiefly to mergers and new 
trust companies continue to enter the arena. 
The record of New York trust companies is 
a splendid one and a particular cause for 
pride is that not one dollar of trust money 
confided to trust companies in this city and 
state has been lost to beneficiaries either 
through failure or malfeasance. 

Large as their resources are they present 
but a relatively smaller proportion of the 
many billions of personal and corporate trust 
assets which they faithfully administer. 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR SEA- 
BOARD NATIONAL BANK 

The Seaboard National Bank of the City 
of New York has been appointed transfer 
agent of the common stock of Ohio Ken- 
tucky Gas Co.; co-transfer agent of the $6 
preferred stock of Tide Water Power Co.; 
co-registrar of the Class “A” stock of Ber- 
liner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation ; registrar of 
the $3 cumulative preferred stock of Atlantic 
Securities Corporation; co-registrar of the 
preferred and common stocks of United 
Chemicals, Ine. 
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40 Years in Brooklyn— 
40 Years of Growth! 


In the center of the city, convenient 
to all Brooklyn—and officered by men 
old in bank experience—The Kings 
County Trust Company has come to 
occupy an increasingly dominant po- 
sition in this city’s commerce and 
finance. 


modern banking facility, has earned and re- 
tained a wide patronage throughout our 40 
years of growth 


« + 
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An interested, personal service offering every | 


Capital - - - - - - - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - over $5,900,000.00 


Kings County Crust Company 


342 to 346 Fulton Street Car. Court Square Borough of Brooklyn 
City of Nem York 





PHILADELPHIA 


N no other city has trust company service 

experienced such consistent growth and 

attained such refinements as well as popu- 
iar following as in Philadelphia. The visitor 
today is immediately impressed by the vis- 
ible evidence of the important réle of trust 
companies in this city by their imposing 
buildings around which cluster the tradi- 
tions of generations embracing a period of a 
century or more. Although the first legisla- 
tive grant of trust powers to a corpora- 
tion in the United States was that granted 
to the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, this city has the dis- 
tinction of being the home of the oldest en- 
during corporation which subsequently ac- 
quired trust powers, namely the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, which was organized in 1809, 
received its charter March 4, 1812 and ob- 
tained authority to execute trusts in 1836, 
or fourteen years after the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company of New York received 
a charter including fiduciary functions. 

The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and 
Trust Company—now the Girard Trust Com- 
pany—was the second organization of the 
kind to enter the Philadelphia field, receiv- 
ing its charter in March, 1836. Then fol- 
lowed the so-called “wild-cat banking” period 
and leading up to the Civil War, when no 
other trust companies were organized which 
have survived to the present day. TEighteen 
days before Lee’s army surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox in March, 1865, the Provident Life 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia was char- 
tered. This organization was brought about 
by members of the Society of Friends or 
“Quakers” and was modeled largely after 
the Friends’ Provident Institution of Brad- 
ford, England. For many years this com- 
pany continued to maintain both life insur- 
ance and trust functions, but some years ago 
the business was segregated into two dis- 
tinctive organizations, namely the Provident 
Trust Company and the Provident Life In- 
surance Company. 

In 1866, soon after the close of the Civil 
War, another trust company came upon the 
scene which was destined to have a most 
successful career, namely, the Fidelity In- 
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surance Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
which featured safe deposit facilities as a 
response to the crime waves and burglaries 
which followed the years after the close of 
the Civil War. It is interesting to note that 
three years later, the Philadelphia Trust, 
Safe Deposit and Insurance Company, came 
into existence and that these two companies, 
the Fidelity and the Philadelphia, were con- 
solidated several years ago into the present 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, which 
occupies one of the most imposing and among 
the latest of the new buildings in what is 
now the center of the Philadelphia financial 
district. In 1871 the Guarantee-Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company was chartered and 
which recently consolidated with the Trades- 
men’s National Bank under the title of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

In 1876 the Real Estate Title Insurance 
and Trust Company was organized and had 
the distinction of being the first and oldest 
title insurance company in the world. The 
second company to engage in the title and 
trust business was the Land Title and Trust 
Company, organized in 1885, which has for 
many years occupied one of the most con- 
spicuous banking buildings at the corner of 
Broad and Chestnut. Several years ago the 
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Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany and the West End Trust Company, 
were merged with the Land Title, under the 
present name of the Real Estate-Land Title 
and Trust Company. 

It is of unusual historical interest to 
record that the oldest and first bank incor- 
porated in this country is now in the trust 
company classification in Philadelphia. This 
is the Bank of North America chartered by 
the Continental Congress in 1781 and is now 
an integral part of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica and Trust Company, which is a con- 
solidation of the Bank of North America, the 
National Bank of North Liberties established 
in 1810; the Trust Company of North Amer- 
ica, established in 1888 and the Commercial 
Trust Company, established in 1894. 

It was not until 1891 that the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature passed laws for the regula- 
tion of trust companies and although a gen- 
eral incorporation law was enacted in 1889, 
the trust companies organized previous to 
that time had received their charters by spe- 
cial grant of legislature. Among trust com- 
panies organized prior to the general incor- 
poration law, are the Northern Trust Com- 
pany organized in 1871; the Commonwealth 
Title Insurance and Trust Company, organ- 
ized in 1886 and several years ago merged 
with the Provident Trust Company; the Real 
Estate Trust Company, which was organized 
in 1885; the Integrity Trust Company, or- 
ganized in 1887; the United Security Life 
Insurance & Trust Company, 1887; the West 
Philadelphia Trust Company in 1889 and 
others. 

During the ensuing years from 1890 there 
was a constant increase in the number of 
new trust companies. In 1890 the German- 
town Trust Company began its successful 
career and in the same decade the Colonia! 
and Frankfort trust companies. Among the 
notable additions during the first decade of 
this century are the Central Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Franklin Trust Company 
which inaugurated “day and night banking” 
in Philadelphia and has made a notable rec- 
ord in increasing its banking resources. 


Banking and Trust Resources 


The latest compilation from the State De- 
partment of Banking shows 87 active trust 
companies in Philadelphia county, command- 
ing banking resources of $1,248,700,342 as of 
December 31, 1928; combined capital of $88,- 
516,069; surplus, $149,041,706; undivided 
profits, $30,850,709; demand deposits, $498,- 
846,786; time deposits, $338,208,196. Their 
trust funds aggregate $2,416,400,643; cor- 
porate trusts, $4,612,325,9388 and securities 
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deposited by corporations with the compa- 
nies as trustee to secure issues of collateral 
trust bonds, $713,793,148. These trust com- 
panies also report a total of 1,190,224 de- 
posits including 673,201 savings accounts and 
162,453 Christmas club depositors. 

A compilation of reports from 424 active 
trust companies in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, as of December 31, 1928, shows ag- 
gregate banking resources of $2,744,618,498 ; 
capital, $188,442,492; surplus, $332,459,534 ; 
undivided profits, $61,593,320; deposits of 
$1,914,400,000; trust funds, $3,567,646,359 ; 
corporate trusts, $5,964,094,411 and deposited 
securities, $882,157,079. Total numbers of 
all classes of depositors, 3,780,935. 
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HOW TRUST BUSINESS IS HELD IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Analysis of the trust fund holdings of the 
Philadelphia trust companies shows that 
nearly 95 per cent of the total of $2,416,392,- 
000 is held by nine trust companies out of a 
total of seventy-seven trust companies con- 
ducting business within the city. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of a total of $4,600,045,000 
corporate trust business is handled by only 
five trust companies. The following table 
shows the trust holdings on December 31, 
1928 of nine leading trust companies, togeth- 
er with a comparison of their trust holdings 
as reported March 23, 1927. 
Dec. 31, 1928 March 23, 1927 
$712,366,382 $634,047,992 
545,376,251 459,549,168 
483,671,719 414,038,559 
225,869,508 147,335,167 
140,656,037 
56,291,481 
47,742,451 
38,057,579 


Fidelity-Phila. 
Girard Trust Rate 6h 
Penna. Co. for Ins., ete 
Provident Trust is 
Real Estate Land Title. 
Bk. of No. Amer. & Trust 
Real Estate Trust 
Germantown Trust 32,: 
Northern Trust 33,506,194 25,953,514 
Comparison of the figures of the Real 
Estate-Land Title and Trust Company is not 
included owing to the fact that this company 
represents a merger of three trust companies 
since the 1927 comparative date. The marked 
increase in trust holdings shown by the 
Provident Trust Company is explained in 
considerable measure by its absorption of 
the business of the Commonwealth Title In- 
surance and Trust Company. In respect to 
gains the trust companies listed above have 
retained their relative positions, except that 
the Real Estate Trust Company has taken 
precedence to the Germantown Trust Com- 
pany as to volume of trust funds. 


Trust 


43,854,083 
34,207,368 


Carlton Godfrey, who was president of 
the Guarantee Trust Company of Atlantic 
City, N. J., and a former president of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association, died re. 
cently at his home in that city. 
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80 Years _— To 
Continuous Mortgage 
Service Investors 


CHICAGO 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CopY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 








The confirmatory experience of the past 
year and the broad public interest manifest- 
ed in bank and trust company shares as in- 
vestments, impart special interest to the ar- 
cuments, analytical studies and conclusions 
presented in a new volume entitled, “New 
York and Boston Bank Stocks,” by Bradford 
Dorr, who is president of Investment Trust 
Analyst, Ine. The survey of: various classes 
of investments over a period of twenty years 
shows that the stocks of New York City 
banks and trust companies, as a long term 
fixed investment, are overwhelmingly superi- 
or to common stocks as well as bonds and 


preferred stocks, from the standpoints of 
real income, safety and appreciation. While 
this is true and abundantly confirmed by 


the records of recent years and the past year, 
so far as New York City bank and trust com- 
pany stocks are concerned, the same result 
does not apply to bank stocks in other typi- 
eal cities. 

The following table from Mr. Dorr’s book 
shows the annual average rate per cent of 
income and appreciation combined on a di- 
versified investment in each class of security 
during the period 1908 to 1927, inclusive and 
including the proceeds of the sale of stock- 
holders’ rights: 


Combined 
Average Average 
Total Annual Average Annual 
Capital Rateof Annual Rate 
Appreci- Appreci- Rateof of Apprec. 
ation ation Income and Income 
Bonds................ 5.69% 0.28% 4.75% 5.03% 
Preferred Stock.......  *.90 * 04 5.09 5.05 
Common Stock....... 65.44 3.37 6.74 10.01 
Boston Bank Stock... 37.92 1.90 7.79 9.69 
New York Bank Stock. 286.91 14.34 8.83 23.17 


* Depreciation. 


Mr. Dorr’s book is based upon many years 
of investment experience to which the au- 
thor has also brought the careful work of 
compilation and computation performed by 
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SUPERIOR RECORD OF NEW YORK BANK AND TRUST STOCKS 
AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS 


the Investment Trust Analyst of Cambridge, 
Mass., which employed a group of graduates 
of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration to make careful checks and balances. 
The author also discusses the advantages 
of common stocks as long term investments 
and compares a diversified investment in 
common stocks with the purchase of invest- 
ment trust securities. An attempt is also 
made to classify and define investment trusts 
which may well be generally accepted by 
authorities until adequate regulatory legisla- 
tion has been adopted. The book likewise 
gives brief sketches and share enhancement 
shown by banks and trust companies of New 
York City and Boston. 


JOHN HANCOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
PASSES THREE BILLION MARK 


At the close of last year the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston 
passed the three billion dollar mark of total 
life insurance in force on more than six and 
one-half million policies, held by over 4,200- 
000 policyholders. The assets increased over 
$45,000,000 during the year, showing a total 
of $496,171,706.51. These assets are held in 
the company’s name as the property of the 
policyholders for their exclusive benefit. Pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing the year amounted to $56,262,949.93, mak- 
ing a total of such payments since organiza- 
tion of over $540,000,000. 


The American Trust Company of Boston 
will shortly open a new branch at 124 New- 
bury street in the Raymond & Whitcomb 
building. Francis R. Hart, Jr., will be man- 
ager, Joseph Belyea assistant manager, and 
Miss Gladys Draper will be in charge of 
the women’s department. 





NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST 
CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 





INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS . . $198,000,000 
CORPORATE TRUSTS . . 1,466,000,000 


AGENCY ACCOUNTS .. . 381,000,000 


TRUSTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS 


The Massachusetts laws impose no income, inheritance, 
or other tax on a non-resident because of his making, 
or being a beneficiary under, a Trust in this state. 


Ox.p Cotony Trust Company manages 
a large number of Trusts for residents and 
corporations of other states 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 Court STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW ENGLAND CONQUERING ITS 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE OLD 


AND THE NEW ORDER 
B. W. TRAFFORD 


President of The First National Bank of Boston 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Alert to swift changing economic tides which have left their im- 


press upon major and allied industries, the people of New England are once more assert- 
ing those sturdy qualities and that resourcefulness which have enabled them to master 


and wrest new vantage from their own peculiar problems of adjustment. 


Reviewing 


past experiences Mr. Trafford well says that “in each instance New England has met 
the situation calmly and has diverted its capital into more remunerative channels.” ) 


URING the past few years many 
statements have been made that New 
England was on the downgrade. 
These reports have not disturbed us here 
in New England as the ‘“‘death knell” of this 
section has been sounded on many occasions. 
Throughout our entire history we have been 
compelled to face and to overcome seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties and have 
forced to make constant adjustments. 
The Pilgrim fathers came here as farmers 
but when they found a niggardly soil and 
scant resources they early turned to the sea 
and laid the foundation for the future trade 
development of this country. Because of the 
lack of raw material, the rosin and turpentine 
industry early passed out of our industrial 
picture. The discovery of petroleum in Penn- 
sylvania crippled the whaling industry so 
important to many New England ports. The 
exhaustion of our tan bark supply saw the 
leadership in the leather industry pass about 
fifty years ago to other sections. We have 
also seen the leadership in iron and steel, 
rubber, paper and a number of other 
pass to other sections of the country. When 
steam propelled vessels drove our clipper 
ships off the sea we turned our attention to 
manufacture. From afar we had to bring 
wool, hides, cotton, coal and other materials 
to our factories and then we were com- 
pelled to look outside of this region for an 
outlet for our manufactured goods, 
instance, however, New England has met 
the situation calmly and has diverted its 
capital into more remunerative channels. 


been 


lines 


In each 


Constant Shifting of Industries 
Within recent years, our major industries 
of cotton, wool, shoes and related lines have 
faced trying times. During the war in re- 


sponse to abnormal demands these industries 
increased their productive capacity much in 
excess of domestic requirements. Compe- 
tition has been intensely keen. In addition 
to the great expansion in the more settled 
countries, we find that the less developed 
countries of Asia, Africa and South America 
have made rapid strides within recent years 
in the development of these industries, The 
difficulty in textiles, however, is not confined 
to New England, but is a world-wide condi- 
tion. The situation in the cotton industry of 
Great Britain has become particularly acute 
and an adjustment on a large scale is now 
taking place there in order to place the in- 
dustry on a more favorable basis. 

The shifting of industries is a feature not 
peculiar to New England but represents a 
general movement embracing all sections. 
For a long period it was believed that the 
iron and steel industry was firmly intrenched 
in Pennsylvania and surrounding territory, 
but within recent years the center of steel 
manufacture has been moving steadily west- 
ward to the Great Lake ports where are 
found more economical facilities for the han- 
dling of the iron ore shipped from the Lake 
Superior regions. The slaughtering indus- 
try was first centered in Ohio but has shifted 
to the west and southwest where the cattle 
and swine are raised. 


The center of farm implement manufac- 
ture has passed from the eastern section of 
the country to the farm regions of the west 
where the machinery is used. Comparatively 
high freight rates on footwear and hides 
have brought about a decentralization of the 
shoe industry which has tended to be lo- 
eated near the sources of raw materials and 
markets. The center of lumber manufacture 
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has passed from the Atlantic coast to the 
Great Lakes region, and during the past two 
decades to the Pacific coast and to the South 
until at the present time the latter two re- 
gions furnish the bulk of the nation’s timber 
supply. The center of paper manufacture 
has followed the course of the pulp wood 
supply. Our survey shows that practically 
no section has been immune from the changes 
which have swept over the country. 


Influence of Population 


It has been pointed out that New England 
is losing in relative position aiong industrial 
lines. A study of the census returns does 
show that during the last half-century our 
percentage of the nation’s industrial output 
has been progressively less. But this was in- 
evitable. In the earlier days the bulk of 
our population as well as our industries was 
located in the northeastern part of the 
country, Then began the westward move- 
ment of population because of the free land 
and abundant At first these new 
sections devoted their energies to the clear- 
ing of the forests, to the cultivation of the 
and later on to the manufacture of 
coarse goods for domestic requirements. 
With the growth of settlement came an in- 
crease in taxes, wages, and other costs, 
which compelled the farmers to engage more 
and more in specialized farming, and the 
manufacturers turned to the production of 
the more highly fabricated products. With 
an increase in the number of producers in 
the field, it is only natural, therefore, that 
New England's share of the total industrial 
output should show a decline. The value of 
our products in 1925, however, surpassed that 
of the entire country in 1880. At any rate 
we have not been going backward but have 
moved steadily forward. 


resources. 


soil 


The loss in relative position is not confined 
to New England. Since 1914 the proportion 
of the total value of products furnished by 
the Middle Atlantic states, the West North 
Central states and the Mountain states reg- 
istered a decline. The South Atlantic and 
East South Central states remained virtually 
stationary. During this period the percentage 
of the total industrial output contributed by 
the Pacific and Southern states showed an 
increase of but 1 per cent. It is true that 
the East North Central states, comprising 
Michigan, Ohio and surrounding territory, 
have shown a remarkable increase in relative 
position since 1914, but this is accounted for 
in a large measure by the wonderful achieve- 
ments in the automobile and related lines. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether or 
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not the present high rate of activity can be 
maintained there for an indefinite period. 


Significant Changes in Individual Industry 

We find that significant changes hevye 
taken place in regard to individual indus- 
tries. In 1900 New England made one-half 
of the shoes of the country, but at the pres- 
ent time about one-third. Our position, how- 
ever, has been well maintained during the 
past five years and in 1928 we showed an 
increase in shoe output of 8 per cent over 
the preceding year, while districts outside of 
New England showed a decline of 4 per cent. 
In cotton we have lost ground to the south 
in the production of coarse goods, but we 
have held our own in the output of fine 
goods. On the other hand, in the case of 
the woolen industry, New England’s percent- 
age of the total has increased from 60 pel 
cent of the total in 1900 to about 65 per 
cent at the present time. 

Loss in relative position of major indus- 
tries has taken place in other parts of the 
country. Fifty years ago the Great Lakes 
region contributed about one-half of the to- 
tal value of lumber products of the country, 
but now this proportion has been reduced to 
about one-sixth. During the past twenty-five 
years the value of iron and steel products 
in the Middle Atlantic states declined from 
60 per cent of the total to about 40 per 
cent at the present time. In 1890 Michigan 
furnished 40 per cent of the total copper 
output of the United States, but this pro- 
portion has now been reduced to about 8 
per cent. We find, then, that important in- 
dustrial changes have taken place and that 
declines have been registered in many of 
the major industries. As the older industries 
have moved to new centers, it has been nec- 
essary to establish new industries to fill the 


gaps. 


Concentration of Industrial Capital 
It has been reported that New England 


will have tremendous odds to overcome be- 
cause of the heavy concentration of her capi- 
tal in a few industries. About one-third of 
our capital investment is represented by tex- 
tiles, shoes and related lines. But our situa- 
tion in this regard is no more unfavorable 
than some of the other sections. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the percentage of the 
total value of all products which three of 
the leading industries constitute in the other 
sections of the country. 

Middle Atlantic. 


Iron and steel, textiles, printing and 
publishing and related lines 
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East North Central. 

Iron and steel, rubber tires, 
vehicles and related lines 

South Atlantic. 

Cotton goods, tobacco products, lumber 
and related lines 

East South Central. 

Lumber products, iron and steel, cotton 
goods and related lines 

South West Central. 

Petroleum, lumber products, cottonseed 
oil and related lines 

West North Central. 

Slaughtering, flour feed, butter 
cheese and related lines 

Mountain. 


Smelting copper and lead, petroleum, 
lumber products 

Pacific states. 

Lumber products, petroleum, canning 
fruit and related lines............ 38% 


and 


In order to maintain a healthy growth it 
may be necessary for New England to have 
a greater diversification in industries, but 
our problem in this connection is not as seri- 
ous as in some sections whose economic 
structure rests upon resources subject to 
rapid depletion or whose industries do not 
supply wants as fundamental to the consu- 
mer’s well being as is the ease in New Eng- 
land. 


Adjustments to the New Order 


Economie changes which are sweeping over 
this country have been brought about in a 
large measure by the war and by the mar- 
velous achievements in communication, trans- 
portation and production facilities. The new- 
er industrial sections have naturally had less 


difficulty in swinging into stride than the 
old established regions such as New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states. But the 
very facilities which have created this situa- 
tion provide the remedy. Adjustments are 
quickly made and the marked discrepancies 
in manufacturing costs between sections will 
likely disappear within a comparatively 
short period. As the newer communities 
grow and prosper, there will come a clamor 
for higher standards of living. Workers will 
demand more pay and more hours of leisure 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. Civie pride 
Will stimulate the desire for better schools, 
better roads for automobiles, improved recre- 
ational facilities as well as all the social ad- 
vantages of the older sections. The increase 
in travel, in education and the rapid dis- 
semination of knowledge by means of news- 
papers, and especially the radio, are instru- 
mental in making for uniform standards of 
living in all parts of the country. 


BERNARD W. TRAFFORD 
President, First National Bank of Boston 


New England has been forced to meet in- 
dustrial changes which are taking place at 
such a bewildering rate with an industrial 
regime built up over several generations. It 
has been a trying task to bridge the gap be- 
tween the old and the new order. But much 
has been accomplished. Manufacturing costs 
are being reduced all along the line, unprof- 
itable plants are being eliminated and obso- 
lete equipment scrapped. Consumers’ mar- 
kets are being analyzed and distribution sys- 
tems adjusted to the new order of things. 
New industries such as radio, rayon, and avi- 
ation are being established here on a sound 
basis. Before many years have passed some 
of the other sections of the country may be 
forced to make drastic adjustments in their 
industrial set-up. When that day comes, 
New England should have an advantage 
because it is now making the necessary ad- 
justments for such a period. 
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The management of the United Banking 
& Trust Company of Cleveland mourns the 
death of its vice-president, Charles H. Hill, 
who has had an active banking career of 
over twenty years. 

The First Citizens Trust Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, reports resources of $39,092,- 
000; deposits $34,575,000. 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 
Organized in 1906 


Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking Institution 


Offers to banks, corporations, firms 
and individuals complete banking, 
trust and safe deposit services. 


Branches : 
FRYEBURG HARRISON SOUTH PORTLAND SOUTH WINDHAM 
WESTBROOK YARMOUTH CUMBERLAND MILLS 














TRUST SERVICE “WAY DOWN EAST” IN MAINE 


TRUST PROBLEMS SOLVED BY COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


ROLAND E. CLARK 


Vice-president Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, and former president of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Maine 


T may interest corporate fiduciaries gen- 
erally to learn how some of the trust prob- 
lems such as fee schedules, relations with 
legal profession and trust 
have been approached by trust companies 
and banks in Maine, Although organized 
only three years ago the Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association of Maine has accomplished 
constructive results, especially through its 
standing committees, which have more than 
justified the expectations of its founders. 
These standing committees have each pre- 
sented detailed reports and consist of a Com- 
mittee on Fiduciary Advertising, a Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with the Bar and a 
Standardization of Fees Committee. 


Trust departments differ from the com- 
mercial departments of banks in that they 
render service only. AS such services are 
difficult of appraisal, the result has been 
that for many years in Maine no concerted 
effort was made to determine upon proper 
schedules of fees for all of the varied types 
of fiduciary service, which would be fair 
both to the customer and to the trust de- 
partment. When minimum fees for all types 
of such service can be determined, then the 
only competition that should exist between 
banks conducting trust departments should 
be in the way of competition in the efficiency 
of their fiduciary service and not in the fees 
charged for those services. If the situation 
were otherwise, as has happened so often 
years ago, our trust departments would be- 
come more or less like Christmas trees on 


the advertising, 
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which free services would be hung as gifts 
to our customers; but when they know that 
fiduciary fees have been standardized and 
that the schedules are being followed by 
all banks which conduct trust departments, 
then they are willing to pay such fees. With 
this thought in mind, our Committee on 
Standardization of Fees has submitted for 
the consideration of our members, schedules 
of minimum fees for nearly all of the serv- 
ices which are usually rendered by trust 
departments. 


Fiduciary Advertising and Legal Code 

In past years, it is true that now and then 
trust departments, usually through inexperi- 
ence or misunderstanding of their proper 
functions, have published advertisements 
which have overstepped the line of propriety. 
Our Committee on Fiduciary Advertising, in 
a report unanimously accepted by all mem- 
bers, in part reads: “No advertisement shall 
state that the advertiser is prepared to draw 
wills or to give advice on legal matters. It 
is desirable that advertisements should 
specifically call attention to the fact that 
for legal advice and the drafting of their 
wills and other legal documents, customers 
should go to lawyers of their own selection.” 
As a result of this report and of sincere 
efforts by all members, in the past two years 
not one complaint has come to us against 
any corporate fiduciary advertisement in this 
state. 

In close liaison with the committee just 
referred to, the Committee on Cooperation 
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with the Bar has functioned harmoniously 
and efficiently. That committee in its re- 
port, also unanimously adopted by the mem- 
bers, says, “that members of this Associa- 
tion disclaim any desire or purpose to draw 
wills or other legal documents for customers, 
to furnish their own counsel for that pur- 
pose, or to give any legal advice, but on the 
contrary that they expressly recommend to 
inquiring clients that they should have their 
wills and other legal documents prepared by 
lawyers of their own selection.” and “that 
without in any way impairing their discre- 
tion, the members of this association en- 
courage the practice of retaining the counsel 
of the testator or donor as counsel for the 
estate, as such action is only just to the 
lawyer as well as advantageous to the ad- 
ministration of the trust estate.’ 

The Bench, the Bar, and the Fiduciary, 
whether individual or corporate, each has 
well-defined responsibilities and clearly 
marked limits within which to act. As cor- 
porate fiduciaries, it is our earnest desire to 
fulfill our responsibilities efficiently and in 
our activities to keep rigidly within the 
limits laid down by statute, by well-grounded 
practice, and by the highest standards. To 
this end, this association was organized. 


Massive doorway of vault installation by the 
York Safe and Lock Company in the new home 
of the Equitable Trust Co. of New York. 





QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN 
MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW ENGLAND 


Statistics furnished by the Commissioner 
of Banking afford a striking contrast of the 
growth of trust companies in Massachusetts 
during the past twenty-five years. .It de- 
serves to be noted that in this commonwealth 
the trust companies also function as com- 
mercial state banks in addition to adminis- 
tering trusts and estates. For many years 
the banking activities far overshadowed fidu- 
ciary business largely because of the strong 
entrenchments held by professional individ- 
ual executors and trustees. Likewise the 
tax laws and restrictive legislation impeded 
the normal expansion of trust 
Which has only within the last decade evi- 
denced a development comparing with the 
onward march of the corporate fiduciary in 
other large cities. 


business 


A consolidated statement of trust com- 
panies in Massachusetts conducting trust de- 
partments in October, 1903, showed trust 
funds or assets of only $20,534,619, or about 
one-tenth the amount today held by the larg- 
est trust company in the state. For a long 
time the annual increases were relatively un- 
important and it is only during the last dec- 
ade that Massachusetts and _ particularly 
Boston trust companies have come into their 
stride. A combined statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, shows increase in trust depart- 
ment assets of forty-six reporting trust com- 
panies amounting to $342.800,.286. During 
the ensuing five years to the close of 1928 
trust department total showed increase to 
$628,617,036, and representing a gain of an 
even one hundred million during the past 
year. Notable has been the suceess and effi- 
cient development of trust departments by 
national banks of Boston, including the First 
National, Atlantic National and National 
Shawmut banks. 

Likewise have the banking resources of 
Massachusetts shown a pronounced gain in 
more recent years. As of October 31, 1903, 
the banking departments of trust companies 
reported aggregate of $197,338,045. At the 
close of 1928 there were ninety-five trust 
companies reporting banking resources of 
$612,857,000 with combined capital of $35,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$46,514,000. Five years later, at the close of 
1928 there were ninety-six trust companies 
With banking resources of $778,306,427 ; capi- 
tal of $53,365,000; surplus and undivided 
earnings of $69,788,000 and having 370,679 


depositors in commercial departments. To 
the banking totals should be added the as- 
sets of savings departments reported by 
eighty-four trust companies and amounting 
to $243,681,519, representing 496,450 savings 
deposit accounts. 


History of Trust Companies in New England 


The first trust company in New England 
was the Rhode Island Trust Company, estab- 
lished in Providence, in 1868, originally to 
give financial help to the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital and later assuming general trust func- 
tions. In Boston the first-comer in the trust 
field was the New England Trust Company, 
organized in 1871, although chartered two 
years previous, Also to be found in the 
records of this time is the Worcester Bank & 
Trust Company of Worcester, Mass., which 
traces its corporate existence back to 1868. 
Another successful institution, the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, has a _ history 
going back to 1868. 

In 1875 the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company began its successful career, al- 
though incorporated in 1867. In 1877 the 
company was authorized to act as trustee 
under wills and in 1899 empowered to act 
as executor, administrator and other fidu- 
ciary capacities. It is noteworthy that the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company has 
gained ground rapidly, its latest statement 
showing trust department assets of $153,005,- 
179, as compared with $190,101,000 trust as- 
sets held by the Old Colony Trust Company 
as the largest trust company in New Eng- 
land. The New England Trust Company now 
ranks third in trust assets of $106,048,000. 

In 1881 the American Trust Company of 
Boston arrived on the scene and in 1891 came 
the State Street Trust Company, both of 
which have registered noteworthy growth. 
In 1890 the Old Colony Trust Company be- 
gan business and was destined to become the 
largest trust company in New England, both 
in banking and trust business. In 1893 the 
Beacon Trust Company began business and 
in 1895 the United States Trust Company. 
Through absorption and mergers a number 
of trust companies of former years, includ- 
ing the City Trust Company, the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, International Trust 
Company and Liberty Trust Company, have 
submerged their identity. 
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United 


The consolidation of the Union 
Trust Company with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank brings 
these institutions together with an 
exceptional background of success- 
ful banking experience. 


The larger organization invites 
you to share in the complete facili- 
ties and personal attention which 
have proved so advantageous to 
banks and bankers for more than 
sixty-five years. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANKor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
‘SAVINGS BANK 


RESOURCES EXCEED $600,000,000.00 
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CARL LEE JOINS MANHATTAN STAFF 

Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Carl R. Lee, formerly first vice-president 
and director of the Midland Bank of Cleve- 
land, as asistant vice-president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company of New York 
City. Mr. Lee, a Virginian by birth, began 
his banking career with the Old National 
Bank of Commerce, of Cleveland, and follow- 
ing the merger of this bank with the Union 
National Bank of Cleveland, under the name 
of the Union Commerce National, he became 
assistant cashier. In 1921, when the Midland 
Bank of Cleveland was being formed, he ac- 
cepted a vice-presidency and in 1924 was 
made first vice-president and director. 


UNIT AS DISTINCT FROM BRANCH 
BANKING 
(Corcluded from page 486) 

tically every office which we have acquired 
in mergers now does more business than 
when it became a part of our organization. 
When you recall that we operate forty-six 
unit offices, forty-three of them acquired 
through mergers, this proof becomes some- 
what conclusive. 

The facts I have given in regard to unit 
banking are offered only in the hope that 
they may be of interest to other banks 
which have branches or are contemplating 
their establishment. Certainly, all of us 
should be interested in knowing how other 
banks are serving the public and in studying 
all methods which may help to solve the 
problems of branch banking. 
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TRUST COMPANY RESEARCH WORK 
(Concluded from page 382) 
and individual executorships and_ trustee- 
ships tested from many angles. 

While this committee has enjoyed the un- 
bounded confidence and unrestricted support 
of the Executive Committee of the Trust 
Section, and its secretary, the lack of a defi- 
nite budget has necessarily handicapped its 
work. It takes money to successfully and 
continuously prosecute research work. The 
limited funds allotted to the Trust Company 
Division for all of its constructive activities 
means a pitifully small amount for work of 
the Committee on Research. Nevertheless 
the wonderful and sustained cooperation and 
interest of our membership in our research 
work has enabled us to uncover facts of 
prime interest to the public and of first im- 
portance to trust companies themselves. Now 
that the yalue of this activity has been es- 
tablished the permanency and continued suc- 
cess of the Committee on Research is assured. 
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New York 
and Boston 
Bank Stocks 


By BRADFORD DORR 
+o CQINRD e+ 


‘*A valuable contribution to the 
literature in this limited field.” 
—Craic B. HaztEwoop, President, 

American Bankers Association 


‘“*There is nothing to criticize in the 
entire work so far as I can see for 
your conclusions have been reached 
after the presentation of the figures.” 

—Mark A. Noste, President, 
Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


“The volume is replete with interest 
and will be startling to most readers. 
It is, m my opinion, a contribution 
of substantial value.” 

—P. R. Wituiams, Vice-President, 
Bank of Italy. 


‘*The book is extremely well done 
and I hope sincerely that it will fall 
into the hands of many people who 
never before thought of buying bank 
stocks. I know that if it falls into 
the hands of experienced bank stock 
buyers they will read it with a great 
deal of interest.” 

—W. H. Woopwarp, 
Author of ‘* Profits in Bank Stocks.” 


‘“‘The book is especially free from 
technical terms, and the aim of the 
author is clearly to make it under- 
standable to the average reader, and 
not alone to veteran investors who 
are familiar with many of the mysti- 
fying terms of modern finance.” 

—Tue Boston HERALD. 
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LA SALLE STREET, THE FINANCIAL AND BANKING CENTER OF CHI- 
CAGO, SHOWING IN PERSPECTIVE THE PROPOSED NEW HOME OF THE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 





















The interesting story of trust company 
growth in Chicago goes back to the hectic 
days before the Civil War and when that 
city was barely shedding its crude frontier 
garments. How important a role the trust 
companies maintained in the phenomenal 
rise of Chicago as the second largest city in 
the United States is emphasized by recent 
new banking alignments under trust 
pany standards which create billion dollar 
and other large units that vie with New 
York’s biggest banks and trust companies. 
Nowhere is the indomitable “I Will’ spirit 
and the progressive aim of Chicago’s 
ter builders better interpreted 
record of its trust companies. 
pioneer trust 


colm- 


mlas- 
than in the 
Identities of 
companies have been merged, 


but the traditions and incentives of the 
guiding minds still endure. 
Banking resources in Chicago, since the 


beginning of the century have expanded from 
quarter of a billion to approximately three 
and a half billions and total deposits at the 
close of last year close to three billions. It 
is estimated that the volume of estate, trust 
and custodian funds under trust company 
administration in this city is between four 
and five billions, not counting corporate 
trusts. During the past year a total of $800,- 
000,000 new bond financing originated 
by Chicago banking houses. Practically one- 
third of the banks of the country maintain 
balances in this city. 


HISTORY OF CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANIES 

The Merchants’ Savings, Loan & Trust 
Company was the first institution of the kind 
to break ground in Chicago. It was organ- 
ized in the midst of the financial storms of 
1857 and Phoenixlike arose from the embers 
of the Chicago fire of 1871 to assume ever 
wider influence as the Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Company in later years. Two years 
after this conflagration there was organized 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank which was 
destined to become the largest trust com- 
pany west of New York and later to merge 
with the Merchants Loan & Trust Company 


was 


CHICAGO’S GROWTH AS A WORLD CENTER OF FINANCE 
AND TRADE 


IMPORTANT. ROLE OF THE TRUST COMPANIES 














as the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 
It is through the merger of the latter with 
the Continental & Commercial National 
Banks that there is now nearing the final 
stage in the consolidation which gives Chi- 
engo its first billion dollar bank and 
manding fiduciary assets of over a_ billion 
and a half. Written in large characters in 
the history of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company are the influence and 
Edmund D. Hulbert and John J. 
who are numbered on the roll 
companies’ illustrious dead. 
the pioneer trust companies of 
Chicago are the Union Trust Company, or- 
ganized in 1869 and recently merged with 
the First National Bank and First Trust & 
Savings to form another big banking organ- 
ization with over half a billion banking re- 
sources; the Chicago Title & Trust Company 
which had its beginnings in 1847 and the 
State Bank of Chicago which has continued 
its separate and successful career since 1879. 
During the decade from 1880 to 1890 the 
Northern Trust Company and the American 
Trust & Savings Bank appear in the arena, 
the latter eventually to become aligned with 
the Continental & Commercial Bank and to 
continue as its trust affiliation. The North- 
ern Trust Company has maintained its 
growth to the present day without merger. 
The period from 1900 to 1910 witnessed 
the organization of some of the most suc- 
cessful of the present day trust companies. 
In 1902 the recently retired Vice-president of 
the United States, Charles G. Dawes, founded 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, which 
has just completed an alliance with the Bank 
of America and bringing together banking 
resources of $167,000,000. The same year 
also witnessed the birth of the Chicago Trust 
Company which has been continuously under 
the presidency of Lucius Teter, who has 
taken such an active part in the affairs of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., and 
in commercial and civil affairs of Chicago. 
The following year, 1903, saw the organiza- 
tion of the First Trust & Savings Bank as 


com- 


genius of 
Mitchell, 
of the trust 


Among 





























































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Complete Trust Service 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $8,000,000 


CHICAGO 
In the Heart of the Financial District 


an affiliation of the First National Bank. 
Others organized during this decade were 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, an out- 
growth of the old house of N. W. Harris & 
Company, and the Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank. Later additions were the American 
Trust & Deposit Company, the Cody Trust 
Company and a number of other companies. 

Commenting on Chicago’s growing banking 
power and its financial independence as well 
as its industrial and trade development, Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, says: 

“The middle west has achieved an inde- 
pendent position financially. Capital is be- 
ing supplied from the middle west for busi- 
ness and government enterprises in all of 
the states of the nation and many foreign 
countries. What the middle west is doing 
in the creation and accumulation of wealth 
is an epoch in our national growth and de- 
velopment. From 1860 to the present, the 
value of Chicago’s manufactured products 
has increased approximately 25,000%; her 
wholesale trade approximates $5,000,000,000, 
and her retail trade, $2,000,000,000. This 
great area, of which Chicago is the center, 
produces 80% of the iron ore of the country, 


Equipped to Handle 


Every Form of Trust Business 


DIRECTORS 
P. D. Armour, Vice-President, Armour & Company 


George M. Reynolds, Chairman Executive Committee, 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 


S. M. Felton, Chairman of Board, 
Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 


Herman Waldeck, Vice-President 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 


Joseph T. Ryerson, President and Treasurer, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


Chas. Ward Seabury, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance 
E. P. Waud, Vice-President, Griffin Wheel Company 
Rush C. Butler, Butler, Lamb, Foster & Pope 


Robert J. Graf, First Vice-President, 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Cyrus McCormick, Vice-President, 
International Harvester Company 


Donald B. Douglas, The Quaker Oats Company 
Wayne, Chatfield-Taylor, Field, Glore & Company 
Robert B. Upham, Vice-President 
Earle H. Reynolds, President 


PEOPLES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
EARLE H. REYNOLDS, President 





75% of the motor vehicles, 67% of the meat 
packed, 57% of the flour mill products, 85% 
of the agricultural implements, 38% of the 
bituminous coal, and 42% of the steel rolling 
mill products. More than 9,000 domestic 
banks, one-third of the banks in the country, 
now keep balances with Chicago banks.” 


SHORT. TIME BOND VALUE TABLES 

The Financial Publishing Company of Bos- 
ton announces a new compilation of short 
time bond values tables, showing net return 
from 2 to 10 per cent on bonds and notes 
having a semi-annual coupon attached pay: 
able at maturity, and maturing at any time 
within a period of six months. There are 
tables showing net return from 2 to 10 per 
cent on bonds maturing in fifteen-day periods 
to one year and monthly to two years. There 
are also tables providing adjusted values 
for short bonds called or callable at a pre- 
mium. This is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of tables compiled by Alfred Greenough 
and the Financial Publishing Company, the 
prime purpose of which is to facilitate eval- 
uation of bonds of short maturity. 
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Mississippi VALLEY TRUST Co 


Out - of - the - Ordinary 


Service 


In the routine handling of checks 
and drafts, the services of most large city 
banks are about equal. ’ ’ ’ 


Q, It is in the handling of unusual re- 
quests from its correspondents that the 
Mississippi Valley renders a type of 
service quite out-of-the-ordinary. 7 ’ 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


THIS COMPANY ACTS IN 


ALL THE WELL-KNOWN 


CAPACITIES OF TRUST, SUCH AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN AND DEPOSITARY 


RESOURCES OVER $44,000.000.00 








MERCANTILE-COMMERCE MERGER OF ST. LOUIS WILL BE 
UNDER TRUST COMPANY CHARTER 


After considerable deliberation on the 
part of directors it has been decided that 
the recently announced merger of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company with the National 
sank of Commerce in St. Louis, will become 
operative under the trust company charter 
and that the title of the consolidated organi- 
zation will be the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company. John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce, will 
be president, and George W. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Mereantile Trust Company, will 
be chairman of the board. 

This merger follows closely upon. the 
heels of the consolidation of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company with the Merchants- 
Laclede National Bank and acquires added 
interest from the latest announcement of 
the merger of the Liberty Central Trust 
Company with the First National Bank of 
St. Louis. With combined resources of over 
$160,000,000 the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company will be in position to make 
a bid for leadership in the St. Louis bank- 
ing field, although the absorption of the 
Liberty Central Trust gives the First Nation- 
al a comfortable margin of reserves. 

The Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company will occupy the present Mercantile 
quarters at Eighth and Locust streets. The 
capital structure will consist of $10,000,000 
capital stock, $5,000,000 surplus, and $2,500,- 
000 undivided profits, a total of $17,500,000. 
The Mereantile Trust Co. will contribute 
$7,687,500 of this capital and the Bank of 
Commerce $9,812,500. The stock of the new 
bank, 100,000 shares, will be divided equally 
between stockholders of the two merging 
banks. Commerce stockholders will receive 
one-half share of new stock for each share 
of Commerce stock, and Mercantile stuck- 


holders will receive one and _ two-thirds 
shares of new stock for every share of Mer- 
cantile. No fractional shares will be issued, 
but the purchase and sale of fractions of 
shares will be facilitated. 

Remaining each merging bank 
will be held by liquidating companies. The 
Mercantile liquidating company will hold as- 
sets of approximately $4,290,000, or about 
$143 a share, and the Commerce liquidating 
company, assets of approximately $5,500,000 
or $55 a share. These assets will be distribu- 
ted to stockholders of the old banks from time 
to time as they are turned into cash. The 
corporate existence of the Bank of Commerce 
will be maintained with a nominal capital, 
in order to administer existing trusts. 


assets of 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 

One of the progressive and highly devel: 
oped banking institutions in North Carolina 
is the Commercial National Bank of High 
Point, which has also been exceptionally sue- 
cessful in conducting trust department oper- 
ations under the guidance of V. A. J. Idol, 
vice-president and trust officer. A _ recent 
financial statement shows total resources of 
$12,270,633; deposits $7,822,000; capital 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$1,211,810. The officers are: J. Elwood Cox, 
president; C. M. Hauser, vice-president; V. 
A. J. Idol, vice-president and trust officer; C. 
H. Marriner, cashier; E. B. Steed, assistant 
cashier; W. T. Saunders, assistant cashier ; 
J. W. Hiatt, assistant cashier. 


The Macomb Trust Company has been or: 
ganized at Mt. Clemens, Mich., with capital 
of $150,000 and surplus of $50,000. 











HOW ST. LOUIS HAS FOSTERED TRUST COMPANY 
SERVICE 


The history of trust company expansion 
in St. Louis covers a period of exactly forty 
years. In 1885 Missouri pased a law author- 
izing the incorporation of trust companies, 
but it was not until 1889 that a group of 
leading business men connected with differ- 
ent established banks in St. Louis, deter- 
mined to organize a corporation for the pri- 
mary purpose of furnishing trust service. 
This was organized in that year as the St. 
Louis Trust Company, which subsequently 
changed its name to the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. In 1915 the St. Louis 
Union Bank was incorporated and took over 
the deposit business of the trust company. 
In 1919 the St. Louis Union Bank, the Third 
National Bank and the American Exchange 
Bank were consolidated with the First Na- 
tional Bank with the arrangement that the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company and the 
First National would cooperate in the same 
manner as the St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany and the St. Louis Union Bank. During 


its entire career the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company has devoted its activities almost 
entirely to trust matters and has acquired 
the largest volume of fiduciary business in 
St. Louis. 

For upwards of twenty years the trust 
company movement in St. Louis was con- 
fined to three institutions, namely the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company and the Mercantile 
Trust Company. As the result of the recent 
merger operations the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company has been consolidated with 
the Merchants-Laclede National Bank under 
the name of the Mississippi Valley Merchants 
Trust Company, and merger negotiations are 
now reaching a conclusion between the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce under the title of Mer- 
-antile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company was 
organized in 1890 and has experienced a most 
successful career in banking as well as trust 





TRUST COMPANIES 


OUTSTANDING in its Territory 


‘bee rapid growth of our Trust 
Department is one more evi- 


dence of the confidence which this NATIONAL BANK 
bank commands—confidence _in- 

spired by a distinguished directo- OF TOPEKA 
rate and a record of three score Founded 1868 

years of sound, stable banking. TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Fully Equipped to Handle Every K ind 


of Trust and Collection Business 


THE TRI-STATE LOAN AND TRUST CoO. 


Resources Over Twenty-five Million 
FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


and allied activities. The late Julius S. Walsh 

was one of the founders and first presi- 

dent. Breckinridge Jones, who died last No- bes = ne 
vember 21st, was the first secretary and suc- amr conan 
ceeded Mr. Walsh as president in 1906, con- = = Io 


tinuing as president until 1925, when he be- 
came chairman of the board and was suc- 
ceeded by J. Sheppard Smith as president. 
The memory of Mr. Jones is held in rever- 
ence by the trust company fraternity of the 
country as the “Father of the Trust Com- 
pany Section.” 

The Mercantile Trust Company, which now 
joins its destinies with the National Bank of Fifth Avenue’s Newest Bank 
Commerce, was organized in 1899 by the late 
Festus J. Wade, who was president of the com- 
pany until his death in December, 1927, and C ] t 
was succeeded by George W. Wilson. omp e e oie 

It is noteworthy that one of the first trust y I » ee Mi 
departments established by a national bank rust Facilities 
was that of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis. Also interesting is the acquisi- 
tion of trust powers by the oldest bank in > 
St. Louis, the Boatmen’s Bank. 

In Kansas City trust company develop- PLAZA TRUST COMPANY 
ment came somewhat later than in St. Louis. 

There the Commerce Trust Company, organ- 655 Fifth Avenue, at 52d Street 
ized in 1896, has become the standard bearer. NEW YORK CITY 

The Pioneer Trust Company was organized 

in 1890. 











TRUST COMPANIES 


Looking Back 
Over 25 Years 


We are glad to add our con- 
gratulations to the many which 
Trust Companies has received 
upon the celebration of its Silver 
Anniversary. 


Twenty-five years has witnessed 
an immense growth of trust 
business throughout the coun- 
try—a growth which Trust 
Companigs has helped to fur- 
ther by intelligent interpretation. 





In this growth we ourselves have 
shared and prospered, and as 
we look back over twenty-five 
years, we see a future of greater 
progress reflected in the light of 
the past. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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TRUST COMPANIES OCCUPY COMMANDING POSITION IN 
CLEVELAND AND OHIO 


There is an interesting and almost for- 
gotten chapter in American banking history 
Which associates trust company 2ctivities in 
Ohio with the earliest days of Corporate fidu- 
ciary growth in the United States. 
the year 1834 and but 12 years after the first 
grant of trust powers to a corporation in 
New York, that the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company began its somewhat 


It was in 


sensa- 
tional career and the failure of which in 1857 
precipitated the panic of that 
spread over the entire country. Strictly 
speaking, this institution is not entitled to 
classification with trust company development 
because its operations were largely in bank- 
ing and “high finance” through its New York 
and other branches, having liabilities of be- 
tween five and six millions when 
came to a 

The real history of the trust company 
movement in Cleveland and Ohio begins with 
the organization of the Citizens Savings and 
Loan Association, organized in 1868, which 
became the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and subsequently was merged with the 
present Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
which continues the traditions and many of 
the old contacts of this pioneer trust com- 
pany of Ohio. 


year which 


its career 
close. 


Trust company service has had an unusu- 
ally successful experience in Ohio and _ par- 
ticularly in Cleveland as well as in the cities 
of Cincinnati, Columbus and Toledo, where 
trust companies exercise the major influence 
in banking activities. In Cleveland the two 
of the three largest present trust companies, 
started in business in the same year, in 1894, 
namely, the Cleveland Trust Company and the 
Guardian Trust Company. Together the Un- 
ion, Cleveland and Guardian trust companies 
today command resources of $730,000,000, 
which comprises the major part of Cleve- 
land’s total banking power and comes near 
to being one-third of the combined resources 
of all the state banks ¢ 
of Ohio, aggregating § 
close of last year. 

Cleveland has the distinction of being the 
first to witness the successful development 
of the modern form of living trusts and also 
having launched the first community trust, 
originally conceived and put in operation in 
this city by the late Judge F. H. Goff as pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Trust Company. 


ind trust companies 


2. 399,907,000 at the 


Various other trust companies organized 
subsequent to the big triumvirate have pros 
pered in Cleveland, notably the United Bank 
and Trust Company, the Pearl street Savings 
& Trust Company and the Midland Bank 
which recently underwent reorganization and 
change of control. Worthy of note is the 
splendid progress made by the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland in developing trust 
functions. 

One of the important and leading trust 
companies of Ohio is the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, of which the 
late Charles A. Hinsch was president .This 
is the outgrowth of the old Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company organized in 1890 
and its merger with the Fifth-Third National 
Bank. In Toledo there are some fine ex- 
amples of successful trust company adminis- 
tration including the Ohio Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, the Commerce-Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank, the Toledo Trust 
Company, the Commercial Savings Bank and 
Trust Company and the Security Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. In Columbus the 
Citizens Trust & Savings dates to 1890. 


VIEW OF THE FINANCIAL AND BANKING CENTER 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Men a Famou S Co 
fol O d \ Wi. nl gs writen, hhoneven, tha Ganedian’s comm 


mer had liquidated completely, paying 

his stockholders their original invest- 
HAT will you do when they ment, the regular dividend and a 
stop making the model?” we handsome surplus as well. 


asked one of our customers — the 


‘ A great commercial bank like the 
manufacturer of an appliance used 


Guardian is consulted daily by its cus- 
only by owners of one famous car. ere 


tomers on many fundamental problems 
At our suggestion he reduced his like this. Constant contacts with pro- 
inventory to sixty days’ requirements duction, merchandising and day-to-day 
so that he could liquidate his busi- trends frequently enable the Guardian 
ness quickly at any time. to offer suggestions leading directly 
A year and a half later the famous _—*© ‘increased profits. 
old car “took wings.” Many well- 
managed concerns equipped to pro- G UA R D LA N 
duce a single appliance for it were TRU ST COM PANY 


forced out of business. Within six 623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


RESOURCES “”™O RS F BAN $15.0 ,606 0.00 ¢ 


Reprinted from World’s Work 


The same ‘spirit of helpfulness” which is so valuable to 
Guardian commercial customers inspires this bank in its 
relations with its correspondents. Choose the Guardian in 
the Cleveland territory. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SECTION OF CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND MARCHES ON! 
TRANSLATING INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE AND CIVIC IDEALS 
INTO ACHIEVEMENT 


J. A. HOUSE 
President, Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 


(Epitor’s Note: Cleveland is truly typical of the new spirit which characterizes the 
most progressive of American cities and where industrial, business and financial leaders 
also make common cause for higher community welfare standards, cultural advancement 
and encouragement of the artistic tastes in public improvements and architecture. 
Slowly but surely American cities are getting away from the drab uniformity of “Main 


Street.” ) 


HEY were grouped around a table. On 

it was spread a guide’s crude map 

showing the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany’s territory known as the Western Re- 
serve. “There’s the place for the main set- 
tlement,” said General Moses Cleaveland. He 
leaned forward and placed a finger on the 
site of the city which now bears his name. 
It was not mere chance which guided his 
choice. It was vision of the future possi- 
bilities held forth by the natural advantages 
of the spot for a settlement. 

In 1796 Moses Cleaveland and a 
party of hardy pioneers set out on their 
journey. Undaunted by Indians, storms and 
hardships they formed the settlement in July 
of that year. Other strong men followed 
and built a great city—one of the world’s 


small 


chief industrial centers and the hub of the 
nation’s consuming market. 


Financial and Industrial Expansion 


Cleveland has never been a “boom town” 
at any time in its history. The spirit of the 
pioneer has developed new industries but a 
heritage of sturdy common sense has ex- 
pressed itself in gradual growth sustained 
steadily year by year. With a population in 
excess of 1,000,000 people today, Cleveland 
ranks third in resources among the Regional 
Federal Reserve cities. Its bank deposits 
have increased more than 421 millions since 
1917 to a total of more than $1,000,000,000, 
thus placing it among the richest of Ameri- 
‘an cities. 

As the 


focus of unlimited coal and ore 





re 
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supplies and tremendously important rail 
and water transportation facilities, Cleve- 
land has developed a dock tonnage greater 
than that of Liverpool or all the ports of 
France. Wide diversification of industries 
combined with highly skilled labor creates 
stable prosperity locally and within 500 miles 
dwell more than 50,000,000 people—half the 
North American market. 
Vision of the Future 

So much for the Cleveland of today. For 
a vision of the future of this city turn to 
the investments made by great corporations 
after exhaustive surveys. In 1926 and 1927 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company spent 
$14,000,000 on its telephone plant and is now 
in the midst of a program to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the city involving the expendi- 
ture of $33,000,000 between 1928 and 1932. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company re- 
cently completed an improvement program 
in the city of Cleveland costing more than 
$10,000,000 and its program of future bet 
terments and expansion of facilities is de- 
signed to keep pace with the city’s progress. 

The Cleveland Union Terminals Company 
is now constructing a new Union Station to 
rank with the finest in the country. Hand 
in hand with this development are the fifty- 
two story Terminal Tower Building now 
completed, the Medical Arts Building and 
The Builders Exchange Building now being 
erected, in addition to other’ structures 
planned. This vast undertaking involves the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars. 

The Nickel Plate Railroad’s current pro- 
gram includes the construction of a high 
level freight station, new and _ extensive 
freight terminal facilities, grade separation 
improvements in conjunction with the new 
food terminal and other items of importance. 

The General Electric Company has one 
of its principal manufacturing organizations 
in Cleveland in its Incandescent Lamp De- 
partment situated at Nela Park and recently 
selected this city as the headquarters for 
its new Electric Refrigeration Division. 

The American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland’s largest industry and subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
spending millions on local improvements. 
This development includes new rolling mills 
at the Cuyahoga Works, the rebuilding of 
blast furnace B, and betterments at the New- 
burgh Steel Works and at the Newburgh 
Wire Works. 

Impressive plant additions have been made 
recently by the W. S. Tyler Company, world’s 
largest producer of ornamental iron and 
bronze and wire screens, and by the Willard 
Storage Battery Company. The Sherwin- 


Williams Company has purchased land for 
the erection of another large plant. 

Last fall the duPont Company purchased 
one of Cleveland’s oldest manufacturers, the 
Grasselli Chemical Company, and thus en- 
ters our community on an impressive scale. 
The General Motors Corporation is repre- 
sented in Cleveland by the Fisher Body plant 
employing several thousand men. 

And many other examples of the faith of 
farsighted corporations making huge invest- 
ments in Cleveland’s greater future might be 
quoted. Now what is the city doing itself 
to meet its obvious destiny? During the 
past five years eighty-five millions have been 
spent for civic development and the program 
calls for more than one hundred : millions 
during the next five years. 


Civic and Cultural Developments 

Cleveland’s airport, second to none in the 
nation, anticipates a great commercial air- 
way with this city as the middle eastern cen- 
ter. Completion recently of the great mu- 
nicipal auditorium assures still more ample 
convention facilities and a new and impres- 
sive stadium was authorized at our last 
election. 

An important development which perpetu- 
ates Cleveland’s ideals of livability is found 
in Shaker Village, the gigantic real estate 
development of the Van Sweringen Company. 
Within a few short years farm lands have 
been converted into an ideal residential com 
munity in which some 5,000 families now 
dwell. The city’s three leading private 
schools augment a splendid public school 
system, having recently erected new and im- 
pressive building groups. 

The nation’s greatest educational center 
is being formed in Cleveland. At the Uni- 
versity Circle are grouped Western Reserve 
University and the Case School of Applied 
Science. The medical school has at its doors 
the new University Hospitals group—Ma- 
ternity, Babies’ and Lakeside. Nearby stand 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Natural 


_History Museum and the Museum of the 


Western Reserve Historical Society, while 
the Cleveland School of Art is practically 
around the corner, 

Van Sweringen — Mather — Eaton — these 
are names which spell the magic of 
Cleveland as it is today and will be in the 
future. Their spirit is that of Cleveland’s 
leaders in all walks of life who share a 
common creed :—Active faith in Cleveland’s 
progress and adherence to its ideals of liv- 
ability and sustained business activity. 

Cleveland marches on to its obvious des- 
tiny—Leadership. 





REMARKABLE VIEW OF THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT OF DETROIT WHERE THE SKYLINE IS INDENTED BY 
IMPOSING BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY TRUST COMPANIES 


TRUST SERVICE DEVELOPED TO HIGH STAGE OF EFFICIENCY 
AND INFLUENCE IN DETROIT 


There is probably no other jurisdiction 
where trust service has attained such refine- 
ments as in Detroit, notwithstanding that the 
state laws forbid trust companies to engage 
in commercial banking operations and the 
arnings derived by trust companies from 
such sources in all but two or three other 
states. It.is doubtless because of this con- 
centration of activity on the fiduciary field 
that the trust companies of Detroit have 
demonstrated such exceptional facility, par- 
ticularly as regards estate management, the 
application of trusteeship to corporate finan- 
cing and the success they have attained in 
handling receiverships and different types of 
trusts. It is worthy of note that a bill is 
expected to pass at this session of the legis- 
lature which will enable trust companies to 
eonduct banking operations and placing them 
upon an equal ground with national banks. 


Trust company history began in Detroit 
in 1891 when the Union Trust Company was 
organized and which is about to transfer 
its operations to its strikingly handsome new 
building. This trust company owes its suc- 
eess largely to the progressive direction of 
Frank W. Blair as president, who still con- 


tinues his characteristically vigorous policies, 
particularly in connection with important 
merger operations. Capital of the trust com- 
pany was recently increased to $5,000,000 
and the Union Commerce Investment Com- 
pany with capital of $10,000,000 is the hold- 
ing corporation, in which is vested practi- 
eally all of the stock of the Union Trust 
Company and the recently acquired National 
Bank of Commerce and the Griswold-First 
State Bank, the latter two to be consolidated 
under national charter. The history of the 
Union Trust Company also has the impress 
of the valuable association of the late Henry 
M. Campbell, who was chairman of the board 
for many years. 

The Detroit Trust Company, now the De- 
troit and Security Trust Company, following 
merger with the Security .Trust Company 
last July, was organized in 1901 and has 
had a remarkably successful career for many 
years under the able guidance of 
Ralph M. Stone. 
the mark of the 
service. 


President 
Its fiduciary services bear 
finest traditions in trust 


Among the more recently organized trust 
companies in Detroit is the Guardian Trust 








TRUST COMPANIES 


American 
Trust and 
Safe Deposit 
Company 


127 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


<= Service in All Trust 
Capacities 


Specializing in Trusteeships under 
Mortgages, and in Living, Testa- 
mentary and Life Insurance Trusts 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$1,444,018.96 


OFFICERS 
Wittiam J. Moore - - - -_ President 
Cuartes B. Moore - - + Vice-President 
Louis A. Bowman, Vice-President & TrustOfficer 
Harotp A. MoorE - - - - Treasurer 
KennetH W. Moorz, - - - Secretary 
G. H. Nauman ——- Assistant Secretary 


Company as one of the components of the 
strong Guardian Group of financial institu- 
tions and which recently took possession of 
its most attractive new quarters in the re- 
cently completed 47-story Penobscot Build- 
ing. Although in existence barely three years 
the Guardian Group, composing the Guard- 
ian Detroit Bank, the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany and the investment subsidiary, the 
Guardian Detroit Company, command com- 
bined resources of approximately $75,000,000 
and capital funds of about $11,000,000. The 
first unit was the Guardian Company, organ- 
ized in 1925, then followed the Guardian 
Trust Company and a later expansion cre- 
ated the Guardian Detroit Bank. 

Among other trust companies of compara- 
tively recent origin are the Bankers Trust 
Company, the American Trust Company, the 
Fidelity Trust Company, the Guaranty Trust 
Company, the United States Trust Companv 
and the latest recruit, the Central Trust 
Company. In other Michigan cities there are 
also a number of unusually successful trust 
companies, including the Michigan Trust 
Company of Grand Rapids, organized in 1889; 
the Grand Rapids Trust Company, 1913; the 
Bankers Trust Company of Muskegon, 1920; 
Metropolitan Trust Company of Highland 
Park. 


JOPLIN, MO.' 


Fully equipped for every 


recognized Trust Service 


Real Estate Loans 


Insurance 


TRUST COMPANIES AT NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 

Trust companies occupy a commanding po- 
sition at the nation’s capital to which visual 
evidence is given by their stately and im- 
pressive buildings. The first trust company 
at Washington, D. C., was the National Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, chartered under Dis- 
trict law in 1867, two years after Lincoln’s 
assassination. The next trust company to 
arrive on the scene was the Washington 
Loan & Trust Company, organized in 1889 
and which for many years had been under 
the splendid guidance of President John B. 
Larner in association with the chairman, 
John Joy Edson. The following year in 1890 
the American Security & Trust Company be- 
gan its career and its noteworthy success is 
a tribute to Charles J. Bell, for many years 
its president and more recently relinquishing 
that office to become chairman of the board, 
with Corcoran Thom as succeeding president. 
One decade later the Union Trust Company 
was organized and has grown steadily un- 
der the direction of President E. J. Stell- 
wagen. In 1912 came the Continental Trust 
Company; in 1918 the Munsey Trust Com- 
pany and in 1922 the Merchants Bank & 
Trust Company. 





“WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE AND TRADE” 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 


President, Los Angeles Clearing House Association and President of Los Angeles-First National Trust 
and Savings Bank 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


Insofar as related to trade, finance and business the Pacific Coast 


is upholding the tradition that “Westward the course of empire takes its way.’ Magnifi- 
cently developed harbor facilities for commerce with South American and Asiatic ports, 
record-breaking figures of banking resources, agricultural and industrial growth, all tes- 
tify to the vision of a new and greater era of progress on the Pacifie Coast.) 


HE development of banking and busi- 
ness upon the Pacific Coast has re- 
flected not only a large growth in 
population and per capita wealth but also 
a high degree of utilization of natural re- 
sources and advantages. While the popula- 
tion of the three Pacific Coast states has 
increased by about a fourth since 1920, most 
indices of business have gained far greater 
than this amount. An indication of the 
growth of business in the two largest cities 
on the Pacific Coast is obtained from the 
increase of more than 40 per cent in bank 
clearings of San Francisco since 1920 and 
about 170 per cent in Los Angeles. 
Banking resources of California in the 
past eight years have increased about 60 per 
cent. A noteworthy feature of bank devel- 


opment upon the Pacific Coast is its com- 
parative freedom from setbacks o1 a slack- 
ening in srowth. The extremely wide diver- 
sity of uctivities within the territory has 
provided such stability to banking opera- 
tions that increases in population and wealth 
have directly resulted in sustained growth 
of the banks. Even the phenomeniui growth 
in stock exchange operations similar to that 
experienced in the east has not resulted in 
the tightening of money rates. 

The widely diversified agricultural crops 
have been of great benefit to the prosperity 
of the district, for although the prices of cer- 
tain products have been unsatisfactory, good 
prices for other crops have brought returns 
in general to a good level during the last 
few years. Climatic conditions have favored 


MaNy MILLIONS ARE BEING EXPENDED BY LOS ANGELES ON ITS OUTER HARBOR AND AS AN OUTPOST 
FOR RAPIDLY INCREASING COMMERCE WITH THE FAR EASTERN MARKETS 
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certain specialty crops which are produced 
in but few other sections of the world. 
Industry 

The outstanding development of Pacific 
Coast business in recent years has been the 
establishment of industries. While the west- 
ern states present a rather well defined sales 
area, certain natural advantages have made 
it possible for local industry economically to 
transport products beyond the Pacific Coast 
territory and even to the Atlantic states. A 
decided tendency for national industries to 
locate branch factories on the Pacific Coasi 
has been the result of the realization that 
the demand in the Pacific states for many 
products may most economically be served 
by factories located within the territory. In- 
dustries which have become outstanding in 
recent years are the automobile tire indus- 
try, motion pictures, fruit and fish canning, 
machinery for agriculture and the oil indus- 
try, and airplane manufacturing. 

Great strides have been made in the trans- 
portation facilities provided for the Pacific 
Coast states. In an area of such size trans- 
portation is of prime importance. Freight 
tariff has been lowered in many cases and 
passenger service improved. Air transpor- 
tation has had outstanding success in the 
western states, and lines are as well devel- 
oped and probably more profitable in this 
section than in any other district of the 
nation. Ocean transportation to and from 
Pacific Coast ports in the past several years 
has very materially improved in quality bot’ 
of equipment and service. 

Harbor and Foreign Trade 

An important development has been the 
Los Angeles Harbor. Commerce through this 
harbor has grown greatly in the past decade. 
The increase in tonnage handled has been 
very large but the more marked increase 
has been in the value of the commerce. Gen- 
eral merchandise of high classification is 
becoming a much larger proportion of the 
total than in years past when petroleum 
and lumber were the only important com- 
modities handled. Foreign trade has made 
a most impressive gain. 

In past centuries world trade has moved 
westward from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic coast of Europe and then America, 
while the center of interest is now in the 
potentialities of commerce on the Pacific 
Coast. Direct lines to both the east and 
west coast of South America are in opera- 
tion and trade promotional efforts are re- 
sulting in substantial gains in the South 
American trade. 

The trans-Pacific areas contain more than 
half of the world’s population. American 
purchases from this area have increased 
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Complete facilities for 


handling every kind of 
trust business are sup- 
plemented by a banking 
and investment service 
that is equally compre- 
hensive. @ We invite cor- 
respondence from banks 


and trust companies. 
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IN 
SAN DIEGO 


CALIFORNIA 
45 years experience and $28,000,000 


of resources are at your service at the 


FIRST NATIONAL 


TRUST AND SAVINGS 


F. J. BELCHER, JR. 
President 





about seven times in the past fifteen years. 
Purchases of the United States from this 
area have far exceeded sales, nevertheless in 
this period exports have about quadrupled 
and now comprise about 16 per cent of our 
total export trade. While sales to this area 
are still very small, broad scale develop- 
ments have only started. The huge advance 
in the commerce of Japan in recent years 
suggests the possibilities of awakened Asiatic 
nations. - 

China provides the greatest potential buy- 
ing area of the Orient. Its foreign com- 
merce had been increasing until 1927 when 
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conservative standards 
of safety. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $140,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 


LOS ANGELES 
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LANE D. WEBBER 
Vice-pres. and Trust Officer 


it was hampered by the 
ment. The past year 
trade at least in the Yangtze Valley and 
Southern China, and the present situation 
is more encouraging. Revolutions have been 
somewhat localized and trade may flourish 
in other sections at the same time. No sud- 
den expansion in the trade seems 
probable, but a gradual and steady gain is 
in prospect. While the Atlantic ports still 
handle the bulk of traffic with the far east- 
ern nations, the expansion of industry on 
the Pacific Coast and its utilization of orien- 
tal raw materials assures a steady increase 
in the foreign commerce of the Pacific Coast 
ports. 

The Pacific Coast has come to feel that 
prosperity means driving ahead at full speed. 
and anything less indicates depression. <A 
high rate of growth is assumed to be the 
normal state. The natural resources of the 
area have been bountiful but when lacking 
have been admirably provided, as illustrated 
in such public works as the Los Angeles Har- 
bor, aqueducts for San Francisco and Los 


Angeles, and plans for utilizing the Colorado 
River. 


anti-foreign 
witnessed a 


senti- 
reyival of 


foreign 


Re fe 

A ninety-day new business campaign was 
recently completed by the State Bank of 
Chicago in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the bank, with total new business 
amounting to about $6,000,000. 

The Sterling National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany is being organized in New York City 
With paid-in capital and surplus of $3,900.- 
000. Joseph Brown is president of the bank 
which will locate in the Chanin building at 
42d and Lexington. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has been appointed 
trustee under trust mortgage of the Central 
zone building, Inc., securing an issue of $300,- 
000 general mortgage 6% per cent sinking 


fund gold bonds due February 15, 1936. 





SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS OF LOS ANGELES CELEBRATES 
40TH ANNIVERSARY 


On February 11th the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of.Los Angeles celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of its founding. Com- 
ing on the eve of Security’s participation in 
a giant consolidation with the Los Angeles 
First National Bank, this fortieth anniver- 
sury has a double significance. When the 
consolidation is completed on April 1st, the 
eighth largest bank in the United States will 
come into existence, with resources of more 
than $600,000,000 and a capital structure of 
$59,000,000. Guiding the destinies of the 
consolidated Lank will be J. F. Sartori, hold- 
ing office as president 
the 


and as 
executive committee. 


chairman of 


The story of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles is part and parcel of 
the life of Joseph F. Sartori, co-founder and 
president. Through his vision and energy, 
it came into existence as the Security Trust 


& Savings Bank of Los Angeles in a little 
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storeroom on Main street on Feb. 11, 1889. 

Mr. Sartori was born in Cedar Falls, Ia., 
on December 25, 1858 and received his early 
education in the grade schools of Cedar Rap- 
ids and then entered Cornell College at Mt. 
Vernon, Ia., in 1874. In 1876 he attended the 
University of Freiburg, situated in his fath- 
er’s native town in Germany. He returned 
to Cornell in 1877, graduated in 1879 and 
then entered the University of Michigan Law 
School where he received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws in 1881. 

Mr. Sartori practiced law in Iowa until 
1887 when he moved to Monrovia, Cal., and 
coming to Los Angeles in 1889 he organized 
the Security Savings Bank, which since be- 
came the Security Trust & Savings Bank. He 
was cashier until 1894 and became president 
in 1895. 3eginning with an initial capital 
of only $29,000, the Security is today the 
largest bank west of Chicago operating in a 


ON THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES WHICH IS BEING MERGED WITH THE LOS ANGELES FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


The illustration shows President J. F. Sartori and three officers who enjoy with him the dis- 


tinction of long association with the Security. 


Left to right: Tracy Q. Hall, vice-president 


and treasurer; W. D. Longyear, vice-president; Maurice S. Hellman, vice-president and chair- 
man of board. and President Sartori. 
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Columbia 
Trust 
Company 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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cess of 
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single metropolitan district. It has more 
than 330,000 depositors and deposits of $263,- 
000,000. Coincident with the fortieth anni- 
versary the Security has published a hand- 
some 200-page illustrated book giving the 
history of Los Angeles which is being widely 
distributed. The book bears the title “La 
Reina-Los Angeles in Three Centuries.” It 
was written by Lawrence L. Hill, publicity 
manager of. the bank. 

Four other men within the Security organi- 
zation share with Mr. Sartori congratula- 
tions upon the completion of a span of almost 
forty years’ association with him, They are 
Maurice Hellman, vice-president and chair- 
man of the board; Willis D. Longyear, vice- 
president; Tracy Q. Hall, vice-president and 
treasurer; all of the head office, and John H. 
Bartle, vice-president and manager of the 
Monrovia branches. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed trustee under the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company Refunding and 
Improvement Mortgage dated April 1, 1928, 
securing an issue of Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Experienced 


Eravelers 
with limited budgets, choose 


TOURIST Third Cabin 


It is said that experience is a great 
teacher. Perhaps that is why so 
many experienced travelers enjoy 
Tourist Third Cabin. They are 
proud of their nomadic life and of 
their knowledge of how it should 
he accomplished. After all, if one 
goes about a bit,a home atmosphere 
that is informal and comfortable 
has its advantages. 

Evening decollete and dinner coats 
are not a requisite when one travels 
Tourist Third Cabin. That pretty 
well describes why the seasoned 
traveler to Europe often prefers 
this class. Then, it has the feature 
of being very inexpensive which is 
abig item in modern travel. Round- 
trips cost from $184.50 up. 

In our fleets we offer you a choice of 
such famous liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, 


Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, ete. 
—and two remarkable steamers, 


Minnekahda and Minnesota that 
carry Tourist Third Cabin passen- 
gers exclusively. 


$ 102.22 (up) ONE WAY 


Accommodations reserved exclusively 
for American vacationists. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE “MARINE COMPANY 


Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., No 1 Broadway, New York, 
our offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship agents. 
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Up-to-the-Minute ... Authoritative 
and Complete 


E have found the Prentice- 
Hall Trust Service of 
great value. The current reports 
covering all court decisions on 
wills and trusts keep one up-to- 
the-minute on the latest de- 
velopments along these lines. 
Since adding this Service to our 
Trust Department equipment, 
we would not want to be with- 
out it.” 


G. Witmeyer, Jr. 
Assistant Trust Officer, 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Prentice-Hall 


To have laid special stress 
during the past year to 
the development of cooperative 
service between our institution 
and the life insurance under- 
writers. We find your Trust 
Service especially helpful in this 
respect, for it enables us to in- 
stantly turn to information on 
every question that has arisen 


in this field.” 
E. Fred Johnson 


Assistant Vice-President, 
Exchange Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Trust and Fiduciary Service 


—a loose leaf current information Service 
| giving the most modern trust practice, 
law and procedure — always up-to-date. 


Prentice-Hall, inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HISTORY AND GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES OF 
CALIFORNIA AND PACIFIC COAST 


There is a scent of the adventurous and 
picturesque “gold discovery days” of Cali- 
fornia in tracing the early history of the 
trust companies of that State. The “spirit 
of the °49r’s” did not lend itself to the idea 
of property conservation and it was quire 
some years later before the first start was 
made to propagate trust service. In later 
years most of these earlier identities have 
been lost or submerged on account of the 
new alignments, mergers and the changes in- 
cident to the spread of branch banking upon 
a statewide scale. Trust service, as such, 
however, has attained marked growth and 
large accumulations of estate and trusts are 
held by some of the leading trust companies 
and banks of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
not to mention Pasadena, Sacramento, Oak- 
land, San Diego and other centers. 

The oldest charter date is held by the 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company 
which runs back to the organization of the 
famous Wells Fargo Bank in 1852 when the 
gold excitement was still at its height. This 
bank merged with the Union Trust Company 
which was the first trust company per se to 
be established in San Francisco and was or- 
ganized in 1893 with Isais W. Hellman con- 
tinuing as president until 1916. Another one 
of the oldest trust companies of San Fran- 
cisco is the American Trust Company, for 
many years under the guidance of President 
John 8S. Drum. The American Trust Com- 
pany represents a merger of the old Mercan- 
tile Trust Company and the American Bank, 
the former having previously absorbed the 
Savings Union Bank & Trust Company which 
began business as the Francisco 
ings Union in 1862, but did not acquire trust 
powers until 1911. 


San Sav- 


Among the more recently organized trust 
companies of San Francisco was the United 
Bank & Trust Company, which some time 
ago took over the Humboldt Bank and more 
recently was merged with the Merchants Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
to create the new Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia with headquarters in Los Angeles, but 
commanding a statewide system of branch 


banks. Prominent in the California trust 
field is the big Bank of Italy which several 
years ago changed to a national charter and 
has inaugurated a system of statewide trust 
service under the able direction of Vice-presi- 
dent William J. Kieferdorf. In the national 
banking field the Crocker First Federal Trust 
Company of Francisco, associated with 
the Crocker First National Bank of 
Francisco, has made pronounced strides in 
the trust field. 

Los Angeles actively entered the arena of 
trust service with the organization of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, which was 
organized in 1889 as the Security Savings 
sank. This company recently celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary and the head is still the 
founder, President Joseph F. Sartori, who is 
to become president of the consolidation of 
the Security Trust with the Angeles- 
First National sank, creating the eighth 
largest bank in the United States, An in- 
tegral part of the Los Angeles-First National 
Bank is the former Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank which began business in 1902. 


San 
San 


Los 


Los 


Among the oldest institutions on the Pa- 
cific Coast is the Title Insurance «& Trust 
Company of Los Angeles, which began busi- 
ness in 1893 and recently celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary by taking possession 
of its own handsome new home. In 1911 the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank came into 
the field in Los Angeles and in 1914 the 
Union Bank & Trust Company. The Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, which began business 
in 1921 as one of the big California Group 
of banks, has been exceptionally successful 
in developing trust business. Other institu- 
tions which have pioneered and made good 
progress in trust work are the Oakland 
Bank of Oakland, dating its career back to 
1867: the San Diego Trust & Savings Bank. 
organized in 1889, and the First Trust «& 
Savings Bank of San Diego, organized in 
1922. 

Trust companies in California have until 
recently held the dominant banking power 
in California, but it has been nip and tuck 
for some time with the national banks in 
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THE VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 


The Oldest Fiduciary Institution in Virginia was Organized in 1892 


The Founders had a true vision of its future, namely— 
that it should be a great fiduciary institution, acting 
as Executor, Guardian and Trustee for the citizens of 


Richmond and Virginia. 











the lead owing to the transfer of the Security 
Trust assets to the national column in con- 
nection with the pending Los Angeles merger. 
Since 1921 total resources of California’s na- 
tional, state banks and trust companies have 
increased 74 per cent to total of $4,270,993,- 
000. Los Angeles institutions reported at the 
close of the last year total deposits of $862,- 
943,000. The banking growth of Los Angeles is 
reflected in increase in bank clearings from 
$1,168,941,000 in 1912 to $10,825,705,000 for 
the past year. 


Consolidation has been effected between 
the National City Bank and the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle, Wash., with 
increased capital of $2,500,000; surplus 
$1,000,000; undivided profits, $590,000. 

The third conference on fiduciary and fi- 
nancial matters under the auspices of the 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, was held at 
Atlantie City, March 19th to 21st. The pa- 
pers and discussions were mainly devoted 
to the promotion of wise public giving and 
the fostering of endowments through fiduci- 
ary appointment. 


ef $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS........... 1,792,731.97 


+° Chilly site 


FUNDS HELD IN TRUST... .over $45,000,000.00 








J. F. Sartori, President Security Trust and 

Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Trust business has grown tremendously in 
the United States during the last quarter of 
a century. In 1904 the idea of the corporate 
fiduciary was young and the preponderance 
of preference was decidedly in favor of the 
private trustee and executor. Sut during 
the last twenty-five years the advantages of 
perpetuity, greater reliability, efficiency and 
economy which inhere in corporate trustee- 
ship have become increasingly apparent to 
the public. The result has been a remark- 
able growth not only in the number and 
volume of business of trust companies and 
trust departments of banks, but also in the 
variety of forms in which such agencies may 
serve the public effectively in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity. 

Your publication has rendered effective 
service in promoting this development and 
in assisting trust officers in solving the prob- 
lems which have arisen during its progress. 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine stands as one of 
the leading organs of the trust business. I 
congratulate it upon its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary and wish it many more years of fruit- 
ful service. 
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The Largest Trust Company 
in Washington, D. C. 


Offers every phase of banking and Trust 
Service to individuals, firms and corporations 


Capital and Surplus $6,800,000 


Resources over $40,000,000 
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MURKICAN SECURITY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Washington, D. C. 


Five Convenient Banking Offices 
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TRUST SERVICE IN NORTHWEST AND PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Trust service is rapidly acquiring larger 
stature in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
state of Washington there are thirty-five 
trust companies and a number of national 
banks actively developing their trust depart- 
ments. The Spokane & Eastern Trust Com- 
pany is among the pioneers with organiza- 
tion dating to 1890. Exceptional growth at- 
tended the organization of the Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, which was organized 
in 1907 and more recently was merged with 
the Old National Bank under the title of Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company. 
Trust service in Washington and, indeed, 
throughout the Pacific Northwest owes much 
to Chairman D. W. Twohy and Vice-presi- 
dent W. J. Kommers of the Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company. To Mr. Kom- 
mers is chiefly due the sound relations fos- 
tered with the legal profession in that sec- 
tion. Among the banks and trust companies 
of this section particular credit for good 
trust work is due to the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, the Security Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, organized in 1890; 
the Title and Trust Company of Portland; 
the Pacific National Bank of Seattle; the 
Seattle Title and Trust Company and others. 

In the Northwestern group of states the 
development of trust service has been con- 


fined to a few of the more outstanding trust 
companies, notably the First Minneapolis 
Trust Company which dates its existence 
back to 1870 as the pioneer institution; the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company which 
has made a splendid record since its organi- 
zation in 1883 and the Northwestern Trust 
Company of St. Paul. 

In Colorado the trust standard has been 
carried by the International Trust Company 
as the first among trust institutions in the 
Rocky Mountain section. This company was 
organized in 1891. In Colorado Springs the 
Colorado Title and Trust Company has fune- 
tioned since 1911. In Omaha, Neb., the 
Peters Trust Company was the first to break 
ground in 1886; the First Trust Company 
came along in 1910 and the Omaha Trust 
Company, now merged with the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, began operations in 1919. In 
Kansas the pioneer in trust business was the 
National Bank of Topeka which recently 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. The Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Topeka, was organ- 
ized in 1914. At Wichita the Wheeler Kelly 
Hagney Trust Company has made excellent 
progress. In the state of Oklahoma the out- 
standing trust company 
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Trust Company of Tulsa, associated with the 


Exchange National Bank. 
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Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 


Alliance First National Bank 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


CAPITAL. . . .$300,000.00 
SURPLUS. ... 300,000.00 


Member Federal Reserve Board 








TRUST COMPANIES IN THE SOUTH 

Although the first trust company in the 
South was organized back in 1869, but a few 
years after the ravages of the Civil War, it 
is only within the last two decades that trust 
service has experienced the growth which it 
deserves. The first trust company was the 
Union and Planters Bank & Trust Company 
of Memphis, organized as the Union and 
Planters Bank. Although not active in the 
trust field until later years, the Canal Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans traces its 
corporate existence back to 1831 and the Cit- 
izens Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans 
became the successor of a bank chartered as 
far back as 183838. The Savannah Bank & 
Trust Company came into existence in 1869. 

In 1870 the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany began its corporate career and was 
destined to become one of the largest and 
most successful trust companies in the South. 
In 1893 another one of the largest and most 
influential trust companies of the South be- 
gan business, namely the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
which has offices covering the most impor- 
tant centers of that state and which has ¢ar- 
ried on the best traditions of trust service 
under the leadership of President F. H. 
Fries, a former president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, A. B. A., and one of the most 
zealous in defending the highest ideals of 
trusteeship. 

In Georgia the Trust Company of Georgia, 
located in Atlanta, made its debut in 1891. 
In Birmingham, Ala., the Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Bank broke the first ground. In 
Louisville, Ky., the Louisville Trust Com- 
pany broke out the first standard in 1884 and 
shared growth for many years with the Fi- 
delity & Columbia Trust Company. In Rich- 
mond, Va., the Virginia Trust Company, or- 
ganized in 1892, performed missionary trust 


service and was in due course rewarded with 
large volume of trust and banking assets. 
In 1912 the Richmond Trust Company began 
business and in 1913 the State-Planters Bank 
& Trust Company started on its successful 
career. In South Carolina the Montgomery 
Trust Company of Spartanburg has been fore- 
most in providing efficient trust services. 
Many other trust companies in the South 
deserve to be mentioned for their zealous 
labor and fidelity in sowing the seed of trust 
service which is yielding more and more 
abundant harvests. 


CONSOLIDATION IN DETROIT 


Books of the National Bank of Commerce 
and the Griswold-First State Bank, Detroit, 
were consolidated at the close of the business 
day February 28, 1929, carrying out merger 
plans made public last fall. The institutions 
will operate henceforth as the National Bank 
of Commerce. The board of directors of the 
new combination will be a composite board. 
selected from the directorate of both banks. 
The new institution will have $5,000,000 capi- 
tal, $6,000,000 surplus and $1,000,000 in undi- 
vided profits. Both banks will continue te 
do business until April 2 in their present 
buildings, although operating with one set 
of figures. On April 2d they will move to 
quarters in the new forty-story Union Trust 
Building. 

The Griswold-First State Bank was formed 
by a merger of the Griswold National Bank 
and the First State Bank in 1927. The First 
State Bank was one of the oldest banks in 
Detroit and was founded in 1853; the Gris 
wold National Bank was founded in 1925. 
The National Bank of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1907. 


William Haines Smith who was president 
of the Central Bank & Trust Company of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., died recently. 
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TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN 
BALTIMORE 


To the Safe Deposit & Trust Company be- 
longs the distinction of being the pioneer 
and oldest trust company in Baltimore, hav- 
ing been organized in 1864, for the purpose 
of providing a safe depository for securities. 
In 1876 the company widened its activities to 
embrace trust service and its policy through 
the ensuing years to the present time has 
been that of adhering chiefly to fiduciary 
functions. 

The second oldest Baltimore trust company 
is the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company, 
established in 1884 and which was under the 
presidency for 26 years up to 1910 of General 
John Gill and since that time has been un- 
der the guidance of President A. H. 8. Post. 
In 1884 the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany was organized and ten years later the 
Maryland Trust Company came into exis- 
tence. In 1898 the Colonial Trust Company, 
the Union Trust Company and the Continen- 
tal Trust Company entered the lists. The 
Fidelity Trust Company was organized in 
1905, the Baltimore Trust Company in 1910, 
the Equitable Trust Company in 1913 and 
the Century Trust Company in 1928. 

In 1904 and just about the time that Trust 
JOMPANIES Magazine came into being, a great 
fire swept over Baltimore business and finan- 
cial sections, laying low many buildings. It 
is worthy of note that the homes of the old- 
est trust companies, namely the Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company and the Mercantile Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, although in the 
center of the range of the conflagration, with- 
stood the flames with securities and records 
largely intact. 

Some notable gains in deposits during the 
past year are recorded by trust companies 
in Baltimore. The largest gain was made by 
the Union Trust Company, amounting to 
$4,629,000, and bringing total to $36,061,000. 
The second largest increase was made by 
the Safe Deposit & Trust Company with 
$3,233,000, bringing total to $16,253,046. The 
saltimore Trust Company reports deposits 
of $56,316,000, an inerease of $2,440,000; 
Maryland Trust Company total of $12,730,- 
000; Equitable Trust Company $22,446,000 ; 
Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
$19,568,000, and Continental, $10,013,000. 


has been effected between’ the 
Trust Company, and the Empire 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
following absorption of the Federal Trust 
Company, representing total resources of 
$44,000,000 and deposits of $25,000,000. 


Merger 
Bankers 
Title and 
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HISTORY AND GROWTH OF PITTSBURGH 
TRUST COMPANIES 

More than sixty years ago and shortly 
after the close of the Civil War the first 
trust company in Pittsburgh made its first 
bow. That was the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company, organized in 1867, and since that 
time trust companies have increased in num- 
ber and have prospered. At the close of 
last year there were thirty-four trust com- 
panies reporting deposits of $397,514,000; 
combined capital of $23,310,000; surplus and 
profits of $98,004,000. In 1886 the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company was organized and 
has held firmly to fiduciary service, build- 
ing up an impressive volume of trust and 
estate funds under administration. 

In 1889 the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, A. W. Mellon, headed a group of promi- 
nent Pittsburgh men in organizing the Union 
Trust Company, which has acquired a place 
among the largest and strongest trust com- 
panies in the United States. The Union Trust 
Company has earned special distinction in 
building up a surplus account which now 
amounts to $55,000,000 and with capital of 
$1,500,000. H. C. McEldowney has_ been 
president since 1900. 

Among the older trust companies is the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, which has made 
consistent progress under President Louis H. 
Gethoefer. During the three years from 
1900 to 1903 a number of trust companies 
came upon the stage, which have prospered 
and grown steadily in banking and trust re- 


‘sources, including the Colonial Trust Com- 


the Commonwealth 
Potter 


pany, 


Trust Company 
and the i 


Title & Trust Company. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

Alexander Verner Wasson, son of former 
Judge Henry G. Wasson, has been appointed 
assistant trust officer of the Union National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 

Augustus K. Oliver, Yale graduate and for 
many years prominent in local newspaper 
and charitable activities, has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. : 

Louis H. Gethoefer, president of the Pitts- 
burg Trust Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Oakland Savings & Trust Com- 
pany. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh plans to erect a handsome new 
building for its Squirrel Hill branch. Charles 
R. Webb is the new assistant manager. 

J. Will Taylor, vice-president and treasu- 
rer of the Union Trust Company of Clairton, 
a. has been made president. 
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MOLERCIAL WATIONAL Banik 


HUGH Point, NORTH CAROLINA 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE, EMBRACING ALL PHASES OF 
BANKING AND FIDUCIARY BUSINESS 


OFFICERS 
J. ELwoop Cox, President 


C. M. HAUSER Vice-President 
V.A.J. IDOL, Vice-Pres’'t & Tr. Officer 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





C. H. MARRINER..........Cashier 


E. B. STEED..... Assistant Cashier 


W. T. SAUNDERS. . Assistant Cashier 
J. W. Hiatt... 


Surplus, Profits and Reserves, $1,211,000.00 


... Assistant Cashier 























CHICAGO’S BILLION DOLLAR BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
MERGER COMPLETED 


Chicago’s billion dollar bank and_ trust 
company merger and the largest operation 
of the kind ever conducted in this countr) 
outside of New York, has been accomplishec. 
On Monday morning, March 18th, the Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust Company 
and the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
ceased to exist as separate units and merged 
their respective identities, personnel and 
vast resources, into the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company. The achievement 
signifies something more than the uniting of 
over a billion of banking resources, capital 
funds of $150,000,000 and probably in the 
neighborhood of nearly two billions trusi 
It means that Chicago takes up the 
challenge of New York’s gigantic banking 
units and not only to maintain but to give 
au greater scope to Chicago’s rapidly risinz 
prestige as a banking and financial center 
of the world. 


assets. 


The tremendous job of adjusting person- 
nel, department organization and the trans- 
fer of physical was conducted ac- 
cording to schedule. Unlike many of the 
big bank mergers the alignment of official 
staff and clerical forces was developed with 
a generous and fair consideration for every 
member from highest executive to messenger. 
Efficiency engineers have labored since last 
September to smooth out the incidental ad- 
justments. 


assets, 


There was a touch of the dramatic in the 
actual transfer of over two and a half. bil- 
lions of cash and securities from the old 
quarters of the Continental banks to the biz 
building of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany. Although the transfer involved only 
i few hundred steps the utmost precaution 
was taken to prevent any unseemly inter- 


ruption. There was a massing of armaments 
which resembled something like a mobiliza- 
tion for war. There were steel forts, armored 
cars, machine gun ears, SO guards, 20 
mounted police, 40 foot police, squads of de- 
tectives, SO bank guards and a detail of 
sharpshooters, which gave a stirring setting. 
The time chosen for moving of valuables was 
on the afternoon of Saturday when La Salle 
is unusually free from foot or motor traffic. 

For the past five months armies of work- 
men have been laboring in night and day 
shifts to prepare the banking quarters and 
the various floors for departmental and 
clerical forces, for the coming of the Conti- 
nental forces. The banking quarters are prac- 
tically new with the addition of a mezzanine 
with floor space increased to 320,000 square 
feet, doubling of vault space, and enlarge- 
ment of bank cafeteria to seat more than 
700 at a time. Every approved new installa- 
tion and device was employed to minimize 
manual work and provide maximum of effi- 
ciency and speed. The trust department con- 
tinues to occupy the first floor. 

Guiding the destinies of Chicago’s financial 
standard bearer are George M. Reynolds, 
chairman of the Executive Committee; Ar- 
thur Reynolds, chairman of the board and 
Eugene M. Stevens, president. Affiliated 
with the consolidated bank is the Continental 
Illinois Company with capital, of $20,000,000, 
engaged in underwriting, wholesale and re- 
tail distribution of securities and other finan- 
cial operations. Nationwide scope is pro- 
vided by means of offices in New York and 
eleven other leading cities. The New York 
offices of the Continental Illinois Company 
are located at 20 Pine street in charge of 
Ray L. Junod and J. H. Stewart as resident 
vice-presidents. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


YE BEGINNINGS OF TRUST SERVICE 


(Continued from page 348) 


the will annexed was on June 28, 1838, and 
its first appointment as executor on June 17, 
1839. This is the first reference we have 
found to actual appointment as administra 
tor or executor. The vice-president of the 
company that furnishes this information 
adds, “One of the most interesting things to 
me in connection with this business is that 
we are still doing business with the grand- 
children and the great grandchildren of our 
first president. While, of course, we do not 
succeed any better than other trust com- 
panies in holding our friends, it is some sat- 
isfaction to have done business with one fam- 
ily for over ninety years.” 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, though 
chartered March 10, 1812, received its trust 
powers on February 26, 1836, and apparently 
waited two years longer before entering ac- 
tively upon its long and distinguished career 
as a trust company. “The first trust estate 
which is noted in our records,” said its 
president in 1912, “came over two years af- 
ter our powers were thus enlarged, on June 
15, 1888, when we were appointed by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania Trustee of 
the estate of Allen Armstrong, and as such 
trustee entered upon the care and manage- 
ment of two properties at No. 5 and No. 5% 
North Second street and one ground rent 
of 12 pounds per annum. The first record 
we have of a trust of personal property 
occurred on October 2, 1838, when a William 
T. Altree, of Pittsburgh, deposited $469 
with us, in trust, to be withdrawn at his 
will.” Within this period—that is, between 
18386 and 1840—we do not find any reference 
to appointments to executorships, adminis- 
tratorships or guardianships. The Altree 
trust is apparently in the nature of an in- 
vestment trust. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


So the period of beginnings closes with a 
comparatively large number of trust compa 
nies so-called that never did and never were 
incorporated to do trust business as we un- 
derstand it; with at least four companies 
already engaged in trust business proper; 
with trust companies actually exercising 
trust powers as executors, administrators, 
guardians, testamentary trustees, and trus- 
tees under living trust agreements. 

The first company, that is still in existence 
under its original name and doing trust busi- 
ness, to receive its charter is the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, chartered March 10, 
1812. 


Trust Company “Firsts” 

The first company, that is still in existence 
and doing trust business, to receive definite 
trust powers from the state is the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company of New York, em- 
powered April 16, 1822. 

The first company to have “trust” as a 
part of its corporate title is the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company, chartered 
as the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company in 1830. 

The first company to receive a guardian- 
ship is the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company, that in 1831. 

The first company to receive a trusteeship 
(but we do not know what kind of trustee- 
ship) is the Bank of. New York and Trust 
Company, also in 1881. 

The first company to receive a 
tary trusteeship is the Girard 
pany, December 21, 1836. 


testamen 
Trust Com- 


The first company to receive appointment 
as administrator with the will annexed is 
the Girard Trust Company, July 28, 1838. 

The first company to receive appointment 
as executor under a will is also the Girard 
Trust Company, June 17, 1839. 
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There are many other “firsts’—as, for 
instance, first to receive a corporate trusi, 
first to accept properties for safekeeping, first 
to enter the trust business exclusively, first 
to receive a life insurance trust—but all 
these “firsts” come after 1840 which is the 
end of the period we are studying. 

In conclusion, let it be said that, while 
trust company service was, perhaps, orig- 
inally thought of and designed for what we 
now understand as investment trust service, 
the needs of trust company service proper— 
executorships, administratorships, guardian- 
ships, living trusteeships—were understood 
in a limited way, to be sure, and in practice, 
to a limited extent only it must be admitted, 
in New York and Philadelphia by 1840. By 
that time the trust company idea proper had 
been conceived; but it took another fiftv 
years, at least—until 1890—to bring it even 
to youth’s estate and, we confidently believe, 
it has not yet anywhere nearly reached the 
full stature of maturity. Trust company 
service is in the vigor of youth with its best 
years of good to humankind still ahead. 


‘7 2°, \7 
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PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 

The Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, 
N. J., records one of the most successful 
years in its history. Although a young in- 
stitution, organized in 1902, it has one of the 
most enviable banking records in the State. 
It began with deposits of $124,000 and has 
grown steadily until today deposits exceed 
$20,000,000. Its trust department has grown 
in the same proportion, with trust assets now 
that exceed $14,000,000. 

Harry H. Pond, a vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, is presi- 
dent of the Plainfield Trust Company. The 
other officers are: Charles W. McCutchen, 
chairman of the board; ‘Augustus V. Heely, 
vice-president, who is also a vice-president of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York; DeWitt Hubbell, executive vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Crone, vice-president: F. 
Irving Walsh, vice-president and secretary: 
H. Douglas Davis, treasurer and trust offi- 
cer; Russell C. Doeringet. assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer; Marjorie E. Schoeffel, assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer; Frederick H. Stryk- 
er, assistant secretary-treasurer ; Frederick I. 
Wilson, assistant secretary-trust officer: 
Harry H. Coward, assistant treasurer. 


Merger plans have been completed to unite 
the Northern National Bank with the Ninth 
Bank and Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
having combined resources of $30,000,000 and 
with capital increased to $1,300,000. 
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YOU TELL ts  —™“ 7 
WHICH IS WHICH 


One gentleman is the metropolitan business 
man; the other, equally accomplished, is the 
smaller-city business man. These two dress 
alike, conduct their business alike. They have 
substantially the same habits, the same outlook. 

The smaller-city business man has just as 
lively a sense of what’s what as his companion. 
He’s never out of touch with the large centers. 

Like his prototype in the large city he 
likes to have the checks he uses carry an in- 
dication of his substance, his standing, and 
the standing of his bank. 

For this good reason, banks in every part 
of the country are using La Monte Safety 
Paper — the standard in check paper . . . Al- 
ready the majority of banks in the large metro- 
politan areas have adopted it. And its use 
among banks in other cilies is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

A good paper... distinctive . . . substan- 
lial... dignified . . . gratifying the quite nat- 
ural desire of the business man. And safe. 
Protected on both sides against mechanical or 
chemical erasures. 

Speak to your lithographer about La 
Monte National Safety Paper and have him 
suggest a harmonizing ink for the color you 
choose, Easily and instantly identified by the 
wavy lines. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


LA MONTE 


] 
NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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JOHN S. ROSSELL RELINQUISHES PRESIDENCY AND BECOMES 
CHAIRMAN OF SECURITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The recent retirement of John S. Rossell 
as president of the Security Trust Company 
of Wilmington, Del., after forty-one years of 
association with that company and to as- 
sume the less exacting duties of chairman of 
the board, serves to direct attention to a 
career of exceptional zeal and unselfish de- 
votion in public and civic as well as trust 
company affairs. Of Mr. Rossell it may be 
truly said that he translated his ideals of 
service into daily practice with little thought 
of self either in administering his office or in 
accepting tasks that mark a character of 
generous and public spirit. Among the bank- 
ers of Wilmington there is probably no one 
who is held in more affectionate and higher 
esteem than Mr. Rossell, not only among his 
immediate associates and friends, but by 
thousands in the community in which he la- 
bored so many years. 

In laying down the reins Mr. Rossell has 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
taken up by a successor who is worthy and 


schooled by many years of experience in 


JOHN G. ROSSELL 


Who recently relinquished the presidency of the Security 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Del., to become Chairman 
of the Board 


the policies and type of service which has al- 
ways distinguished the Security Trust Com- 
pany. Levi L. Maloney, the new president 
of the company, has grown up, so to speak, 
in trust service with Mr. Rossell, first as his 
secretary, then through various departments 
to treasurer and since 1917 as vice-president 
and Mr. Rossell’s coadjutor. Another change 
in the official family of the Security was the 
advancement of Thomas J. Mowbray to suc- 
ceed Mr. Maloney as vice-president. 

Mr. Rossell was born at Zion, Cecil County, 
Maryland, January 9, 1856, and comes from 
a line of ancestors who have for generations 
acquitted themselves with distinction in this 
country. After attending public and private 
schools young Rossell yielded to the lure of 
newspaper work and entered the office of the 
Cecil Whig and later became associated with 
the Cecil Democrat in Elkton. After some 
years of serving his native county as chief 
clerk and treasurer of the County Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Rossell came to Wilmington 
in 1888 as a clerk for the Security Trust 


Levi L. MALONEY 


Who succeeded Mr. John S. Rossell as President of the 
Security Trust Company of Wilmington, Del. 
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BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 








Over 100 Branches Throughout Italy 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS, LIRE 1,240,000,000 


We invite you to use these facilities for the efficient conduct of your I talian affairs 


Affiliation in New York 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,000,000.00 


62-64 William Street 











Telephone, John 1000 








Company. Within a few months he was 
elected trust officer and after serving also 
as secretary and director, he became presi- 
dent in 1917, which office he continued ta 
administer until his recent election to chair- 
manship of the board. At the meeting of the 
board of directors at which his resignation 
from the presidency was acted upon, resolu- 
tions of tribute were passed, which recounted 
the many years of devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to his office, as well as his pub- 
lic services to the city and the state. 

From early manhood and_ increasingly 
with the years Mr. Rossell has devoted him- 
self untiringly to the larger and constructive 
affairs of his city and state, in matters of 
legislation and civic advancement, in char- 
itable, educational, religious and _ patriotic 
activities. Very often he was called upon 
for leadership and guidance. As far back 
as 1895 he defended and advanced the cause 
of trust company service in the legislature. 
He brought about the reorganization and 
greater usefulness of the Delaware Bankers 
Association, serving two terms as its presi- 
dent and during which an act was passed 
by the legislature creating the office of State 
Bank, Commissioner. Mr. Rossell’s sound 
judgment has been enlisted for many years 
as a member of the executive committee of 
the Wilmington Clearing House Association 
and he has been foremost in encouraging 
membership in the Federal Reserve System 
among Delaware’s state banks and _ trust 
companies. In 1895 he was member of a 
legislative-appointed commission to effect re- 
organization and improvement of the munici- 
pal government. 

During the war Mr. Rossell was an in- 
spiration to the citizens as well as bankers 
of his community, He either headed or was 
member of various patriotic organizations 
and movements to assist the government, to 
raise Liberty Loan subscriptions and in re- 


sponse to other wartime demands. He was 
treasurer of the Wilmington Council of Na- 
tional Defense; chairman of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan campaign for Wilmington and the 
county; treasurer of the First Delaware 
Regiment Fund; and as a member of the 
Navy League assisted in raising funds to aid 
disabled sailors and soldiers. 

In 1918 Mr. Rossell was tendered ap- 
pointment as Governor for the Island of Porto 
Rico, but declined the honor to remain with 
the trust company. This offer came largely 
in recognition of his active interest in Porto 
Rican affairs as well as his activity in the 
*an-American movement. He has been for a 
number of years a member of the Honduran 
group, Inter-American High Commissions. 

Mr. Rossell’s labors in the charitable, edu- 
cational and religious movements of Wil- 
mington have been indefatigable. He has 
served in official capacities and as treasurer 
for many organizations and campaigns to 
raise funds for worthy causes. He is a mem- 
ber and has been active in numerous organi- 
zations to which he hopes to continue to give 
his efforts. In all his good works Mr. Ros- 
sell has found a sympathetic helpmate in 
his wife, who has endeared herself because 
of her gentle graces and fine womanhood. 
They have six children. 

Mr. Maloney, the new president of the Se- 
curity Trust Company, was born at Town- 
send, near Wilmington, came to the Security 
in 1897 as secretary to Mr. Rossell, who 
was then trust officer. In 1915 he became 
treasurer and in 1917 vice-president, having 
become a member of the board of directors 
in 1916. Mr. Maloney possesses those qual- 
ities that assure a continuance of the tradi- 
tions of the Security. He has served as 
treasurer of the Associated Charities and of 
the Near East Relief Fund and is member 
in a number of Wilmington’s welfare and 
social organizations. 
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LESLIE G. McDOUALL PROMOTED 

At a recent meeting of the board of the 
Tidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., Leslie G. MceDouall was elected asso- 
cinte trust officer, a new official position cre- 
ated at the same meeting. Mr. MeDouall, 
who was assistant trust officer, thus became 
the first associate trust officer to hold this 
position. 

Mr. MeDouall is a member of the Insur- 
ance Trust Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association, having held this position 
since the formation of the committee. He 
was one of the first men in America to visu- 
alize this movement, which has since become 
so important in the history of trust compa- 
nies. Mr. MeDouall has spoken at banking 
and insurance meetings in over fifty cities. 

Mr. MeDouall joined the trust department 
of the Fidelity Union nineteen years ago, 
roing to that institution from the National 
Newark Banking Company, <At that tim: 
the trust department of the Fidelity Union 
had five employees, which has grown to the 
present day into a force of sixty people. He 
Was made assistant trust officer in 1921. His 
first position after leaving school was with 
the Bank of Pittsburg. He moved to Newark 
in 1909 with his parents. His father is Rev. 
James W. McDouall, pastor of the Brook- 
dale Baptist Church. 


LESLIE G. McDOUALL 


Recently Elected Associate Trust Officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark 


Never Before 
Has There Been a Paper 
Designed Expressly for Check Use 


The New 


SUPER-SAFETY 
CHECK PAPER 


The new Super-Safety Paper is the first 
true check paper—a genuine check paper 
devised for no other use. For the first time 
in the history of paper-making, a paper 1s 
being produced, by secret process, from 
raw stock expressly and exclusively meant 
for the manufacture of checks. 


This superlative new kind of paper is re- 

markable for the following outstanding 
superiorities: Foldability—the resistance 
of this new check paper to sharp folding is 
five times or more greater than that of the 
usual check paper. Long /ife—the new 
Super-Safety Paper has at least seven times 
the life of ordinary check paper, remaining 
tough and strong for many years. Good 
writing surface ‘takes” readily on its 
satin surface, penetrates deeply and never 
blurs or feathers. Strength—so tough and 
strong is this new paper that it resists the 
wear, tearing, fraying and mutilation of 
the hardest use, although it is not bulky 
or brittle. 

This handsome new check paper is ex- 
clusively under the control of The Todd 
Company, and cannot be duplicated by 
anyone élse in the world. Its cost is sur- 
prisingly low. 

See the attractive samples we will send 
on receipt of the coupon. Test this re- 
markable new paper yourself. Return the 
coupon today. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
Tue Topp Company, Rochester, Chicago, 
New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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Bankers’ Supply Divisicn, 

THe Topp Company, 1152 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Il.; 33 Thirty- 

fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., 

Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 

Addféss nearest office. 


Send me more information about Super-Safety 
Checks made of the new Super-Safety Paper. 
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AFFILIATION EFFECTED BETWEEN THE BANK OF THE MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY AND INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 


In response to the tendency and demand 
for command of large resources and %o 
round out departmental facilities, the plan 
has been approved by stockholders which 
creates a close union of interests and_ busi- 
ness between the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York and the International 
Acceptance Bank, Ine. To render the plan 
operative the capital of the Manhattan is 
increased from $16,000,000 to $22,500,000, the 
new stock to be issued in exchange for stock 
of the International Acceptance Bank. While 
the two banks will continue to operate sepa- 
rately, they will have command of resources 
aggregating around $700,000,000 and with 
capital funds of $64,000,000. It is under- 
stood that the business of the International 
Acceptance Trust Company, the affiliation 
of the International Acceptance Bank, will 
be taken over by the trust department of 
the Manhattan. 

Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of the International Manhattan 
Company, Inc., the new securities affiliate 
of the Bank of Manhattan Company and the 
International Acceptance Bank, with James 
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P. Warburg as president. The securities 
company has authorized capital of 100,000 
shares no par value and will start with 
subscribed capital of $5,000,000, carrying on 
general underwriting and take over also the 
business of that nature hitherto conducted 
by the International Acceptance Bank. 

The following new directors have been 
elected to the board of the Bank of Manhat- 
tan Company: Matthew C. Brush, president 
of the American International Corporation, 
New York; F. Abbot Goodhue, president of 
the International Acceptance Bank, Ince.; 
George S. Patterson of George H. McFadden 
& Bro., Philadelphia; George H. Shriver, 
senior vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, Baltimore; Paul M. War- 
burg, chairman of the board of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc.; James IP. War- 
burg, president of the International Manhat- 
tan Company, Ine., and Daniel G. Wing, 
chairman of the board of the First National 
Bank of Boston. Mr. Brush, Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Shriver and Mr. Wing will resign as 
directors of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc. Paul M. Warburg also was 
elected to the newly created office of asso- 
ciate chairman of the board of Manhattan 
Company. 

The International Acceptance Bank an- 
nounced that three directors of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, J. Stewart Baker, 
P. A. Rowley and George Zabriskie, had been 
elected directors of the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Mr. Baker being chosen vice- 
chairman of its board. 


BANK EXAMINER JOINS TRUST 
COMPANY STAFF 

Charles I. Norman, formerly a bank exam- 
iner in the State of Michigan, has accepted 
a position as vice-president in charge of the 
bond department of the Highland Park State 
Bank and Highland Park Trust Company, 
Highland Park, Mich. Mr. Norman began 
his banking career with the Lexington State 
Bank at Lexington, Mich., 1896, later going 
to Minneapolis where he was active for 
eighteen years in the banking and bond busi- 
ness. He joined the staff of the banking 
department of the State of Michigan in 1916 
and served as bank examiner until 1919, 
when he accepted a position with the Detroit 
Trust Company. He resigned in December 
of that year to become manager of the bond 
department of the Peoples State Bank, which 
position he has occupied for the last ten 
years. 
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New York 


HUNDRED MILLION CAPITAL EFFECTIVE 
AT THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Capital stock of the National City Bank of 
New York, the largest in the United States, 
has become effective at the $100,000,000 mark. 
Of the proceeds derived from new stock issue, 
$10,000,000 has been used to pay in the addi- 
tional capital, $35,000,000 has been applied to 
the surplus, which is thereby increased to 
$100,000,000, and $5,000,000 has been applied 
to increase the capital stock of the National 
City Company to $50,000,000. 
The National City Bank is planning to open 
a branch in Mexico City which is expected to 
be the nucleus of a group of branches in that 
country. The activities of the National City 
Bank in Mexico are expected eventually to 
parallel those in Cuba, where the institution 
now has 25 branches in active operation. 


BANKERS TRUST. COMPANY SPLITS 
STOCK TEN FOR ONE 

The board of directors of Bankers Trust 
Company of New York at a recent meeting 
recommended that the par value of shares of 
the capital stock of the Company be reduced 
from $100 each to $10 each. Under this plan 
each holder of one share of present stock will 
be entitled to receive ten shares of new stock. 


A special meeting of the stockholders has been 


called for April 4th for the purpose of acting 
upon this recommendation. There are at 
present 250,000 shares of stock outstanding 
Which will be increased to 2,500,000 shares 
after the split-up. 

At a regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
Junius B. Close was elected a vice-president 
of the bank. Mr. Close will assume his duties 
shortly after the middle of May. 

Increase of the capital stock of the New 
York Trust Company from $10,000,000 to $12,- 
500,000 has beeome effective. 





EDUCATIONAL TRUST FOR EMPLOYEES 
OF NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Something unique in the promotion of edu- 
cational plans for bank employees has been 
initiated by the National City Bank of New 
York through the establishment and incor- 
poration of the National City Foundation. 
The primary motive is to provide employees 
of the bank with more practical and cultural 
education than their personal means allow. 
Directors and executives of the bank have 
contributed funds for the foundation and it 
will begin its work with an amount repre- 
senting the income from more than $2,000,000. 
The proposal originated with F. Charles 
Schwedtman, a vice-president of the bank for 
fifteen years. President Charles E. Mitchell, 
H. S. Black, James H. Post, Gordon 8S. 
Rentschler and Guy Cary, all directors of 
the bank, are incorporators of the trust. 





MORE TRUST COMPANIES REDUCE PAR 
VALUE OF STOCK 

The movement to split-up par value of 
capital stock is becoming general among 
banks and trust companies. Among latest an- 
nouncements is that by Lewis FE. Pierson, 
chairman of the Irving Trust Company, ad- 
vising that directors have recommended 
change in par value of stock from $100 to 
$10 and also to authorize increase in the 
company’s capital from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. With this addition the combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits will be 
approximately $130,000,000. 

At the Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York the board of trustees has also 
recommended reducing par value of capital 
stock to $20 per share, giving each stock- 
holder five shares of the smaller unit for 
every share now held. The board of trustees 
likewise declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent; payable with the balance 
of the extra dividend of 5 per cent declared 
December, 1928. 

Sixty-six new trust companies were organ- 
ized in the United States last year with Penn- 
syivania leading with six new companies. 
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More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 


CONVENIENT -- 


SAFE - 


GUARANTEED 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, are 
particularly suitable for trust funds, because: 
1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $19,000,000 


of Capital and Surplus. 


Sold in any amount—odd or even—from $100 up. Odd balances 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 


2. 
3. The yield is good—5% or 5% 
4. Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


worry, no red tape. 


%o net from date of payment. 


No. bother, no 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


| AWYERS MORTGAGE Co. 


R. M. HURD., President 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


56 Nassau St., New York 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 35 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 








APPOINTMENTS FOR INTERSTATE TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Interstate Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for 400,- 
000 shares of the capital stock of Allied Tar 
& Chemical Corporation; 400,000 shares of 
Ohio Kentucky Gas Company; 25,000 shares 
ot Stein Cosmetics Company, preferred stock ; 
60,000 shares of Stein Cosmetics Company 
common stock; 100,000 shares Union Utili- 
ties, Inc., preferred; 250,000 shares Union 
Utilities, Inc., common. Also transfer agent 
for 150,000 shares American Glanzstoff Cor- 
poration, Class B common stock; 400,000 
shares of Associated Rayon Corporation con- 
vertible preferred stock; 150,000 shares of 
Federal Fur Dyeing Corporation common 
stock; and co-transfer agent for 700,000 
shares of Missouri Kansas Pipe Line common 
stock, 





The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as one of the executors in the will 
of Frederick Taylor Gates of Montclair, N. J., 
who died February 6th. Mr. Gates was con- 
fidential adviser to John D. Rockefeller for 
many years particularly in charitable mat- 
ters. 


THE EQUITABLE INVINCIBLE BASKET- 
BALL TEAM 

The basketball team of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York was victorious at 
every game this season in the annual tourna- 
ment, conducted recently by the Bankers’ 
Athletic League. Teams representing the fol- 
lowing financial institutions were entered in 
the tournament: National City Bank, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, Chase National Bank, Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Company, Bank of America, 
J. & W. Seligman & Company and the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York. 

By its victory this year, the Equitable 
team gained permanent possession of the 
“Arthur W. Loasby cup,” donated by the pres- 
ident of the Equitable Trust Company five 
years ago and won three times by his own 
bank’s team. 





Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed co-agent with the First Se- 
curity Bank of Boise, Idaho, for the pay- 
ment of Ada County bond coupons; co-regis- 
trar of the common stock of the Link-Belt 
Co.; co-agent with Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, for payment of Baton Rouge Electric 
Company first mortgage 5 per cent coupons. 
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| 5 er by execu- 
tives of broad experience. 


Complete Banking and 
Fiduciary Facilities. 


MONTCLAIR 
TRUST COMPANY 


Montclair, New Jersey 





RESOURCES OVER $16,000,000 








| Member of the Federal Reserve System 
| 





DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION BY TRANS- 
AMERICA CORPORATION 

Transamerica Corporation will pay a quar- 
terly dividend of more than $20,000,000, rep- 
resented by the regular cash dividend of $4.00 
per share per annum, for the period ending 
April 25th, and a special dividend in stock 
for this quarter of one per cent, equivalent 
to a quarterly return of $2.30 per share at 
the present market. Stockholders of The 
Bank of America, New York, are offered the 
exchange privilege of 14% shares of Trans- 
america Corporation for each share of Bank 
of America. 

Election of George A. Webster, vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Bank of Italy, and 
George E. Hoyer, vice-president of The Bank 
of America, New York, to vice-presidencies 
in Transamerica Corporation was announced 
following a recent meeting of directors. Other 
officers elected were: A. P. Giannini, presi- 
dent; L. M. Giannini and W, H. Snyder, exec- 
utive vice-presidents; P. C. Hale, James A. 
Bacigalupi, A. Pedrini, Dr. A. H. Giannini, 
L. V. Belden, J. F. Cavagnaro, John M. Grant, 
Carl Stamer, H. P. Preston and A. A. Wilson, 
vice-presidents ; Thomas L. Walker, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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Central Trust and 
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VETERANS IN SERVICE AT BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Officers of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York who have been connected with 
that institution for twenty-five years or more, 
have formed the “Quarter Century Club.” 
Upon becoming a member of the club each 
officer is presented with a gold wateh which 
bears the Egyptian inscription “One of Those 
Who Builded the Pyramid.” The members 
of the club in the order of seniority of serv- 
ice are as follows: Isaac Michaels, trust 
officer; Barkley Wyckoff, cashier; Clifford 
Wilmurt, retired; George F. Trefcer, asst. 
treas.; H. N. Dunham, assistant treasurer; B. 
W. Jones, vice-president; W. G. Robins, as- 
sistant vice-president; John H. Lewis, assis- 
tant secretary; F. N. B. Close, vice-presi- 
dent; R. Gregory Page, vice-president; L. C. 
Outeault, assistant secretary; H. F. Wilson, 
Jr., vice-president. A dinner was tendered to 
Mr. Wilson on the occasion of his entrance 
to the club. 





The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Toledo has opened its eighteenth office at 
Dorr street and Upton avenue. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSETS PASS 
BILLION MARK 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society in its 
statement for the last year, reports that as- 
sets passed the billion-dollar mark and now 
totals $1,076,123,000, an increase of $109,300,- 
000 in the year. Outstanding insurance aggre- 
gated $6,187,158,000. New ordinary insur- 
ance paid for during the year totaled $779,- 
000,000, with new group insurance of $180,- 
000,000, making a total of $959,000,000 in new 
issues. *avyments to policy holders in the 
year totaled $129,377,000, of which amount 
$50,000,000 was disbursed in death claims and 
$79,000,000 to living policy holders. 

The following promotions were confirmed 
by the board at the annual meeting: Frank 
L. Jones, from agency vice-president to vice- 
president; William J. Graham, from second 
vice-president to vice-president; Leon O. 
Fisher, from second vice-president to vice- 
president; Robert Henderson, from second 
vice-president and actuary to vice-president 
and actuary; Arthur H. Reddall, from adver- 
tising manager to assistant secretary. 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY ELEVATORS IN 
NEW IRVING TRUST BUILDING 

The Irving Trust Company of New York 
has selected fully automatic, enclosed eleva- 
tors for its proposed new 50-story banking 
headquarters and office building at 1 Wall 
Street. With these elevators each passenger 
alls his floor when he enters the car: the 
operator pushes the button bearing the num- 
ber of the floor named. Given the signal to 
start the operator releases the self-closing 
doors. Each car starts smoothly, gains speed 
rapidly, runs at high speed, and then auto- 
matically draws up to the exact level of the 
floor. When the car stops the inner and 
outer doors open. Once passengers have got- 
ten out of the car or into it at this floor the 
operator again releases the doors and the ear 
travels to the next floor whose number has 
been called. The only function of the op- 
erator is to release the doors. Passengers 
waiting above the ground floor cause cars to 
stop by signalling in the usual way. 


The Brooklyn Trust Company of New York 
has acquired the Imperial property at Fulton 
street and Red Hook lane, which will be the 
site of a new banking building. 

The Savings Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has published in 
book form the four uniform and approved 
methods of computing interest on savings ac- 
counts. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Inec., one of America’s 
leading financial advertising agencies, with 
main offices at 9 Hanover street, New York 
City, has merged its interests with those of 
the Van Kuran Advertising Agency with 
offices at 1240 South Main street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. The combined companies, op- 
erating under the firm name of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Ine., will continue to handle the 
commercial and financial business which was 
on the books of the Van Kuran Agency at 
the time of the consolidation. The Los An- 
geles organization will also co-operate in 
handling banking and financial business in 
the west coast area. 

This association of interests gives the Ed- 
win Bird Wilson Company a nation-wide 
coverage in the line of service through its 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago and Los Angeles 
offices. Karl E. Van Kuran, former president 
of the Van Kuran Agency will continue his 
work with the organization as vice-president 
and general manager of the Pacific Coast 
office. His principal associates, Walter C. 
Monroe and Edgar L. Tompkins, will remain 
with the company in the Los Angeles office 
as vice-presidents. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Inec., was founded in 
1916, and is a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies. It 
has grown rapidly in its field and is recog- 
nized as the largest agency in America, spe- 
cializing in planned advertising campaigns 
for banks and trust companies. Edwin Bird 
Wilson, president of the Company, has for 
some time been making a study of advertis- 
ing conditions on the Pacific Coast with an 
eye to establishing a West Coast office, to 
give service to western clients of the Com- 
pany. 


The will of the late Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who died recently at his home in New York, 
names as executors the widow and vice-pres- 
ident Frederick H. Ecker of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The Leonia Bank & Trust Company of 
Leonia, N. J., has been named receiver of 
the Experimenter Publishing Company. This 
is the first appointment of the kind for a 
New Jersey trust company and acquires in- 
terest from the recent appointment of the 
Irving Trust Company of New York as re- 
ceiver for federal bankruptcy cases. 

The Chemung Canal Trust Company of El- 
mira, N. Y.. has reduced the par value of 
its shares from $100 to $20. 
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ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT AND TRUST 
OFFICER OF FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY 
Arthur N. Hazeltine has been elected a vice 
president and trust officer of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of New York, assuming his 
new post April Ist. He succeeds Harold C. 
Knapp, who recently resignel as vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, to become associated 
with the Manufacturers Trust Company of 

New York. 

Mr. Hazeltine, who is a vice president and 
director of the Montclair Trust Company, 
Montclair, N. J., and a director of the Peoples 
National Bank of Montclair, started his bank- 
ing career with the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company in 1901. In 1912 this institution 
merged with the Columbia Trust Company 
and the following year Mr. Hazetline was 
named as assistant trust officer. He was 
elected an assistant vice president of the 
Irving Bank in 1928 following its merger 
with the Columbia Trust Company. He as- 
sumed his Montclair position in 1927. 


ARTHUR N. HAZELTINE 


Elected Trust Officer of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
New York 


“The Elements of a Well Made Will” is the 
title of an unusually well written booklet re- 
cently issued by the trust department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


Dividends paid on 
Cities Service 
Common stock pass 
100,000,000 mark 


On February 1, more than 
100,000 investors located in every 
state of the Union and in foreign 
countries received checks repre- 
senting the 196th dividend paid 
by Cities Service Company on its 
Common stock. 


Total dividends paid in cash 
and securities on Cities Service 
Common stock have now passed 


the $100,000,000 mark. 


This unusual record is made 
possible by the steadily increasing 
earnings of Cities Service Com- 
pany. In the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1928, net 
earnings were $33,584,000, the 
largest for any year in the history 
of the company. Net to Common 
stock and Reserves for the same 
period were equal to 23.98% on 
the average amount of Common 
stock outstanding. 


By investing now in this 18- 
year-old, seasoned security, you 
can still get a net yield on your 
money of over 7%. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street ( New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON 
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Henry L. 

Barts 

6 a =. = 
New York ‘Ne ae 


Please send 
me, without 
obligation, full Address 
information 
about Cities 


Service Com- 
mon stock. 
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EXPERT 
Trust administrator, accountant and tax New York and 


specialist, familiar with all forms of taxa- “4 
tion, including income tax, federal estate D t t 
tax and state inheritance taxes; has working e rol 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 1 


knowledge of Michigan and New York pro- 
bate procedure; formerly head of tax depart- 


ment of trust company; now employed but B d I, | 
desires new connection with growing bank ank an NSUTANCE 


or trust company; university graduate. | 


Box L. M., Trust Companies. 





| | 
STOCKS | 
CHOICE MORTGAGE INVESTMENT. 

Among the investments which have become 
popular among trustees and for investment 
of trust funds as well as by individual in- = 
vestors, are the guaranteed mortgages and ; 
certificates issued by the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company of New York. A strong appeal lies 


not only in the backing of $20,000,000 capital Nelson S. Gustin Co. 


and surplus of the Company, but also the 


unusual precaution and so-called “safety INCORPORATED 
limits’ observed in the most conservative 
practice of European mortgage companies. A Buhl Building, DETROIT 








total of 871 banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies and charitable institutions 
and 4,059 trustees are among the holders. 











CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 
Spread 
Capital Profits Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1928 Par Bid Asked 


ie OE i © a a $4,000,000 $4,603,200 $164,586,300 100 


Anglo-South American Trust Co............. 1,000,000 790,600 12,627,700 

Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co........ 2,000,000 2,110,900 18,276,100 

Banco di Sicilia Trust Co................... 1,100,000 1,090,000 14,286,300 

ee ee bo eC 500,000 530,200 Ol a ee sere 
ES OS Cee 25,000,000 77,387,200 585,642,400 100 1880 1910 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co................. 1,000,000 834,600 16,891,100 100 Sees 
ie. Woe Seb AD. o.oo ca ceseeds 6,000,000 13,324,400 161,238,900 100 925 940 
Bronk (oamunty seus Co. ............50.5008% 1,250,000 1,059,300 22,484,800 100 480 .... 
Brooklyn Trust Co.......... Letbh a0e ae e Arn 8,000,000 6,455,900 78,627,000 100 1175 1200 
Central Union Trust Co..... -........... 12,500,000 42,662,400 297,398,100 100 2800 3000 
Corporation Trust Co..... ae ee SiR eee PG Pr 500,000 108,200 975,200 100 cases 


ee nearer nes 4,000,000 1,130,100 21,785,900 100 450 .... 
OS ee ee oe 6,000,000 8,858,600 78,825,700 100 585 595 











EL © eee 30,000,000 27,098,900 530,843,900 100 630 640 
Farmers Loan and Trust.................... 10,000,000 23,113,900 191,282,400 100 1450 1510 
Federation Bank and Trust.................. 750,000 1,073,900 LT "| i ne 
I eo Sign cing winisi ads i/o 4,000,000 3,771,400 60,671,300 100 435 455 
I ee gs a oS ene gi ad ls 1,000,000 1,662,500 17,046,800 100 Gay ...... 
EES NSS C1 ee gee 40,000,000 63,377,000 836,505,800 100 1025 1035 : 
International Accept. Securities & Trust C»... 1,000,000 1,445,900 RUN eek ca see ; 
International Germanic Trust................ 4,000,000 2,229,000 13,679,300 100 220 230 : 
OE EO SR eee ee 40,000,000 54,084,000 732,039,300 100 690 700 
ee Se A, Gr 500,000 5,895,300 30,167,900 100 3100 .... : 
i Hc ot a eww Sv 3,000,000 4,087,800 SGps0,000 400 .... «see 4 
Manufacturers Trust Co.............. ..... 27,500,000 34,612,500 319,165,900 100 330 340 ; 
SS 6 ae ... 1,000,000 574,500 12,584,100 100 310 325 
Daureny Eisll Trast............ bt SD eee 2,000,000 1,734,700 11,466,400 010 333 340% 5 
ee te 6 _.. 10,000,000 25,938,100 394,823,000 100 305 315 FI 
ee ©, cr 2,000,000 532,400 5,581,100 100 180 190 ‘ 
Title Guarantee & Trust.............. .... 10,000,000 22,577,900 51,884,800 100 1010 1030 
iTrust Co. of North America................. 500,000 260,900 eae re 
0. meceianee a 1st Co... . oo. oss 6c cc ne 5,000,000 6,187,200 75,057,000 100 600 625 
United Btates Trust Co.............<cees005 2,000,000 23,404,300 72,235,800 100 4100 4400 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


ADMONITION AGAINST SPECULATIVE 
USE OF BANK CREDIT 

Following up the cautionary statements 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Advisory Council, the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
George W. Norris, has addressed a circular 
letter to member banks of this district, ask- 
ing for cooperation to stem the tide of bank 
credit absorbed in carrying speculative stock 
market loans. The letter concludes with the 
following. request : 

“We ask those member banks which are 
not availing themselves of our discount fa- 
cilities to consider the greatly increased vol- 
ume of loans to customers who are carrying 
stocks for speculation, and to avoid, as far 
as is consistently possible, the making of 
new loans for such purely speculative pur- 
What we particularly have in mind 
is the growing tendency of persons speculat- 
ing in the stock market, under the pressure 
of high carrying charges by brokers, practi- 
cally to transfer their accounts to banks. 
We remind those who are availing them- 
selves of our discount facilities that if they 
find their reserve for any reason deficient for 
anything longer than a very temporary pe- 
riod, and have security loans to individuals 
or firms who are not regular customers en- 
titled to accommodation, they should reduce 
the volume of such loans rather than redis- 
count with us or borrow from us. The adop- 
tion of this course will correct an unwhole- 
some situation, and probably prove advan- 
tageous in the long run.” 


poses. 





CONSOLIDATION OF INTEGRITY AND 
WEST PHILADELPHIA TRUST EFFECTIVE 
March ist marked the union of the Integ- 
rity Trust Company with the West Phila- 
delphia Title and Trust Company under the 
name of the Integrity Trust Company. The 
consolidation provides for the maintenance 
of five offices, including the main office which 
will be in a handsome new building after 
May 1st at 16th and Walnut streets with 
temporary office at 1508 Chestnut street; the 
Chestnut street office, the Green street office, 
the West Philadelphia Title and Trust office 
and the Thirty-sixth street office. All these 
offices will be conducted as complete units. 
The first consolidated financial statement 
shows total banking resources of $44,863,891 : 
deposits, $32,810,800; capital, $1,250,000; sur- 
plus, $7,000,000, and undivided profits, $354.- 
715. Trust funds amount to $24,124,598 and 
corporate trusts, $29,070,500. Membership 





PALO ..... 


the Greatest 
Foundation 


For 56 years this 
company has developed 
its business by strict 
adherence to the 
conservative policies of 
the founders—and the 
consequent faith of 

its customers. 


Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Resources and Trust Funds $62,000,000 











is maintained in both the Federal Reserve 
System and the Philadelphia Clearing House. 

The Integrity Trust Company. has elected 
Warren R. Humphreys as a_ vice-president. 
He is first vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Association of Credit Men. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE APPROVED 

At a recent special meeting of stockholders 
of the Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia the recommendation of directors to in- 
crease capital stock from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 was approved. One-half of the 
1u,000 new shares are given to stockholders 
of record as a stock dividend and the re- 
maining 5,000 shares are offered to stock- 
holders for subscription at $1,000 a share on 
the basis of one share for every six held. 

The last financial statement of the Girard 
Trust Company as of December 31, 1928 
shows total banking resources of $81,263,678 ; 
deposits, $62,111,000; surplus, $10,000,000, 
and undivided profits of $2,873,809. Trust 
funds amount to $545,376,251 and corporate 
trusts of nearly two billions. 





Directors of the Bryn Mawr Trust Com- 
pany have approved an increase of capital 
stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
ONO SS a ee $1,000,000 


American Bank & Trust Co............. 500,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co...... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings................ 1,000,000 
ee TS Ge 0 . 2,500,000 
Continental Equitable. . 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co.. . 200,000 
Fidelity -Philadelphia Trust Co . 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co.......... 5 . 252,450 
Hrankiin awust Go.............. 2,000,000 
Germantown Trust......... 1,120,000 
Girard Trust Co......... 3,000,000 
Industrial Trust.......... 500,000 
Integrity Trust........... 1,000,000 
Kensington Trust........... 500,000 
Market St. Title & Trust 1,200,000 
Nimto Bank & Trust................ 1,000,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............... 500,000 
DEERMMTED EMMIS 5 6055.6 cy vibe oo cos aes 500,000 
Northwestern Trust ae ce eee 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances. .. 4,000,000 
SE ee ene 3,200,000 
Real Estate L: und Title ‘and Trust . 7,500,000 
SSE 3,131,200 
Republic Trust. ce ye ers 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust. . 1,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 500,000 


Surplus and 





ANNUAL REPORT OF FIDELITY-PHILA- 
DELPHIA TRUST. COMPANY 

The recently published annual report of 

the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 

covering operations of me _— calendar year, 

shows gross earnings of $5,225,7 TOT and after 

deduction of $2,678,551 i operating and 


other charges, leaving net earnings of §2.- 
547,155. Four quarterly dividends of 6 per 


cent were paid amounting to $1,608,000. Un- 
divided profits account shows a gain of $692,- 
828 to total of $4,572,179, with capital of 
$6,700,000 and surplus of $21,000,000. Bank- 
ing resources aggregate $135,783,041 and de- 
posits, $94,132,630. 

Individual trust funds aggregate $710,681, 
258 and corporate trusts, $869,651,270. Dur- 
ing the year the trust department received 
696 new appointments and after closing 3258 
accounts, leaving 6,960 under administration. 
Individual trusts showed a gain of $59,020,- 
000 for the year. In the course of his re- 
port, Chairman William P. Gest directs at- 
tention to the splendid new equipment and 
accommodations provided by the new build- 
ing which was occupied last July. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, William M. Potts, of Weybrook, prom- 
inent local business man, was elected an 
additional member of the board. 


Consolidation has become effective between 
the Fern Rock Trust Company and the In- 
dustrial Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


Undivided 

Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Dec. 31, 1928 Oct. 2, 1928 Value Sale Sale 

$788,213 $4,427,149 100 262 12-19-28 
741,784 4,264,020 50 226% # £2- 6-29 
7,123,391 44,350,509 100 48914 3- 6-29 
1,860,799 12,047,445 50 240 3-13-29 
3,686,313 30,949,354 50 261 2-13-29 
2,542,405 17,778,493 50 44 3-13-29 
507,348 6,549,807 100 823 11-21-28 
25,572,179 90,591,715 100 1031 3-13-29 
2,036,207 11,034,687 50 475 1-23-29 
6,350,752 37,430,487 100 751 2-13-29 
2,812,423 24,748,941 100 975 2-20-29 
12,873,809 63,418,089 100 2105 1-30-29 
2,359,261 11,417,962 50 590 2-13-29 
6,307,743 22,393,595 50 188144 3-13-29 
1,617,733 13,902,577 50 501 5-— 2-28 
2,450,262 14,701,606 50 65014 1-16-29 
2,320,094 17,440,117 100 635 1-23-29 
1,296,977 10,109,925 50 526 3-13-29 
3,831,593 13,920,938 100 1371 2-27-29 
1,650,807 11,735,214 50 1010 8-22-28 
18,016,481 91,519,824 100 1623g 3-13-29 
16,957,810 27,099,753 100 SSO 3-13-29 
16,124,829 54,634,821 ... 80 3-13-29 
2,151,250 7,664,080 100 307 9-26-28 
750,962 5,605,473 50 175% 2-13-29 
1,233,543 7,448,347 100 275 10-24-28 
1,020,749 9,333,930 50 390 2- 6-29 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of 


the Real 


pany of Philadelphia, 
the par value of the stock to $10 from $100, 
was approved. 


Stockholders of 


Estate-Land Title and 
the proposed change in 


Central 


Trust 


Trust 


Com- 


and Sav- 


ings Company of Philadelphia have approved 
a reduction in par of the stock to $10 from 


$50. 


Directors of 
of Philadelphia, 
president, 
Charles R. 

Nellie M. 


lund 


Company, 
member 
sylvania 


Jones, 


Chester, 


State 


have 


Field 


Safe 


Slattery 


Cambridge 


has been 


Deposit 


the Belmont Trust Company 
elected O. 
Thomas 
vice-presidents. 
of the 
Pa., 


Oster- 
and 


Trust 


elected a 
of the executive board of the Penn- 
Association. 


Miss Field is the only woman who has ever 


been elected to serve on 
association. 
The Plaza Trust Company, 


the board of this 


of Philadelphia, 


has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal stock. John F. L. Norris, Philadelphia, 
is treasurer. 


Samuel P. Yeo, president of the Bank 
Vault Inspection Company, makers of the 
Yeo Rotary Night Depository for banks, an- 


nounces the appointment of W. Earle Powel, 
well-known consultant and vault engineer, as 
representative in the Pittsburgh territory. 

Vernon H. Wolfskill, of the Farmers Trust 
Company of Lancaster, has been chosen 
treasurer of the Mohnton Trust Company of 
Mohnton, Pa. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST SOLICITATION AND “LEGAL 
ETHICS” IN BOSTON 


There is something ironical in the attitude 
of the Boston and Massachusetts bar associa- 
tions on the one hand decrying the lowered 
standards: in the legal profession and at the 
same time fathering legislation which would 
deny to trust companies the proper exercise 
of their rights to solicit or advertise for fidu- 
ciary The lack of consistency is 
further emphasized by the genuine and 
whole-hearted efforts of the corporate fiduci- 
aries of Boston to meet the requirements of 
legal ethics and professional prerogatives 
more than halfway. The fact that bills sim- 
ilar to the one now pending in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, designed to prohibit 
either advertising or solicitation of trust 
husiness by trust companies, has failed of 
enactment in the past, does not mitigate the 
folly of constantly keeping this issue alive. 

To show how far the trust companies and 
fiduciary banks of this city have pledged 
themselves to meet the lawyers on their own 
ground, the recommendations of the execu- 
tive committee of the Corporate Fiduciaries 


business. 


Association of Boston are illuminating. The 
members of the association are not only 


pledged but in practice adhere to the stand- 
ard indicated by the following: 

(a) Any bank or trust company shall be 
at full liberty to advertise in a dignified and 
proper way that it is authorized to act as a 
fiduciary, that it seeks such business, and lo 
state what its qualifications are. 


(b) No advertisement shall in form or sub- 
stance directly disparage the integrity, abil- 
ity, or capacity of an individual fiduciary. 

(ec) No advertisement shall hold out the 
advertiser as prepared to draw wills, or to 
give advice upon legal matters. 

To make performance doubly sure there is 
a standing committee to report to the execu- 
tive committee any “fall from grace” and 
there is also in every bank and trust com- 
puny a liaison officer who assumes responsi- 
bility for all advertising of his institution. 
As the Englishman said: “What could be 
fairer?” 


“THE COLONIST” APPEARS ON THE 
SCENE 


Something new and novel in the way of 
financial periodicals has made its appear- 
ance. It is The Colonist, a new quarterly 





THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $33,000,000 


published by the Old Colony Trust Corpora- 
tion, which is owned and controlled by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. The 
initial issue bears witness to the intention 
to bring out the romantic highlights of mod- 
ern business, to present stories of real men 
and women mingling therewith something of 
useful purpose regarding the work of the 
Old Colony Corporation and the broadening 
scope of investment service. 

The Colonist deserves a successful future. 
Its prime mission is to arouse public interest 
in the new order of investment participa- 
tion and of guidance to safe and sound in- 
vestments. This is a great field and The 
Colonist serves to bring home the important 
fact that expert investment service is one 
of the essential phases of trust company serv- 
ice, whether interpreted through trusteeship 
or through the organization of investment 
subsidiaries and investment trusts, such as 
the Old Colony Trust Company 
have established. 


interests 


ANOTHER RECRUIT TO OLD COLONY 
ASSOCIATES 


The general banking trend toward creation 
of larger units and establishment of branch 
facilities finds its expression in Boston 
where the Old Colony Trust Company has 
acquired controlling or associated interests 
with a number of suburban institutions. 
These are called Old Colony Trust Associ- 
ates. The latest addition is the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Malden which has resources 
of more than $4,000,000. 

The members of these Associates now em- 
brace the following: Menotomy Trust Com- 
pany of Arlington; Boulevard Trust Com- 
pany of Brookline; Union Market National 
Bank of Watertown; Newton Trust Com- 
pany; First National of West Newton; Need- 
ham Trust Company; Dedham National 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 


residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Assets Over $35,000,000 


Bank; Harvard Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge; First National Bank of Mansfield; 


Protected Trust Investments 


of their business without going through the 


and the Second National Bank of Malden. 
George H. Corey has resigned as a _ vice- 
president of the Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, to become president of the Malden 
Trust Company. He succeeds Dana J. Flan- 
ders, who becomes vice-chairman of the 
board. 


A bill is pending before the Massachusetts 
legislature allowing trust companies to ac- 
quire and hold real estate for the transaction 





process of obtaining special legislative au- 
thority. 

The Atlantic National Bank of Boston has 
obtained authority to open a branch at 283 
Dartmouth street, Copley Square. 

Arthur 8S. Conant and Marshall A. 
have been elected assistant cashiers of 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 

Mark Trafton has been 
tant secretary of the New 
Company of Boston. 


Tarr 
the 


assl1s- 


appointed 


England Trust 








Capital 
$1.500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
. 1,000,000 
1,500,000 
200,000 
500,000 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.......... 
Charleston Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co... 
Commerce and Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co.. 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co. 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co 
New England Trust Co .. 1,000,000 
Old Colony Trust Co et _.....15,000,000 
de toy ie OO 
State Street Co 3,000,000 
apnea ssunees Ewuet OO. .............0505- 2,500,000 


Dec. 31, 1928 
$2,772,725.97 
3,265,684.83 
4,311,448.76 
33,619.56 
141,603.25 
375.530.06 
1,527,808.79 
87,145.12 
582,646.97 
2,864,877.23 
17,479,120.67 
151,422.04 
3,900,930.95 
3,519,430.54 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Deposits, 

Dec. 31,1928 
$32,431,762.67 
27,934,135.10 
18,376,978.04 
1,040,263.29 
1,059,427.97 
5,802,905.33 
6,901,505.18 
1,777,946.73 
12,041,132.06 
25,575,943.69 
170,757,858.85 
4,337,960.06 
6,582,805.42 
13,658,508.51 


Assets 
Trust 
Department, 
Dec. 31, 1928 

$4,610,396.93 


2,443,319.09 
106,048,943.96 
190,101,131.61 


32,467,597.63 
7,114,057.74 





COMPANIES 


Special Correspondence 
PROPOSED REVISION OF ILLINOIS 
BANKING ACT 

After many years of vain efforts there is 
promise of favorable action at the current 
session of the Illinois legislature which will 
provide substantial and highly desirable re- 
vision of the laws of this state governing su- 
pervision, organization and management of 
banks and trust companies. Bills have been 
introduced in both chambers which embody 
the recommendations of a special commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor. 

Among some of the more important of the 
proposed amendments are provisions for 
greater latitude to the Auditor in passing 
upon a permit to organize new banks or trust 
companies. Minimum capital of banks is to 
he $50,000 in place of the present $25,000, 
with paid-up surplus of 10 per cent. There 
is a penalty for making loans or gratuities 
to bank examiners. The existing prohibition 
against branch banking is retained with the 
proviso that a state bank or trust company 
may maintain one office outside of the state. 
Excessive loans based on security collateral 
is prohibited with limitations as to loans to 
any one corporation or individual. Other 
amendments clarify maintenance of surplus 
and larger authority for the Auditor in re- 
gard to consolidations, mergers and receiver- 
ships. 


Frederick T. Haskell has brought to a 
close his many years of association with the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago by resigning as executive vice-president 
and as a director. 

Frank O. Birney, president of the Reliance 
Bank & Trust Company, has been elected 
treasurer of the Sanitary District Board of 
Chirago, succeeding Frederick H. Rawson. 


Copyright, 8. W. Straus & Co. 


BANK MERGER AFTERMATHS 

The new banking and trust company align- 
ments in Chicago, following recently complet- 
ed and pending physical consolidations, are 
now well defined. The big job of uniting the 
personnel and departments of the Continen- 
tal National and Illinois Merchants Trust 
organizations in the building of the latter, is 
progressing toward completion. On the effec- 
tive consolidation date the resources will be 
well over $1,100,000,000 and capital structure 
$170,000,000. Special importance is attached 
to the union of the bond departments of the 
two institutions into the Continental Illinois 
Company, 

Following the formal alliance on February 
l1ith of the Union Trust Company with the 
First National & First Trust & Savings 
Bank, involving increase in capital of the 
First National from $15,000,000 to $24,000,- 
000, the latter total is to be rounded out to 
$25,000,000 by an issue of new shares. Re- 
sources of this combination exceed $600,000,- 
OOO. 

Special interest centered upon the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois following its mer- 
ger with the Bank of America, and the re- 
appearance of former Vice-president Charles 
G. Dawes in the office of chairman of the 
board which had been held vacant for him 
during his term of office at Washington. It 
is also apparent that the merger fever has 
abated somewhat for a time in Chicago, al- 
though rumors of other are still 
current. 


alliances 


William H. Geddes has resigned as admin- 
istrative vice-president of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, following an associa- 
tion of thirty years with the institution. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
a director of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 
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NEW INVESTMENT FIRM IN CHICAGO 

Arthur T. Redger, member of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange and formerly associated 
with A. G. Becker & Company, and Rolla 8S. 
Pribble, assistant vice-president of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, have formed a 
partnership under the name of Rodger, Prib- 
ble & Company in Chicago. Stewart E. 
Jamieson, formerly with Hornblower & 
Weeks, will have charge of the trading de- 
partment, and Lester E. Pennington, formerly 
with the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, will 
be in the cashier’s department. 


ILLINOIS BREVITIES 

The Cody Trust Company of Chicago an- 
nounces an attractive offering of 54% per cent 
first mortgage collateral trust notes based 
on improved real estate and which are the 
direct obligation of a trust created by the 
Cody Trust Company as trustee. 

Fred G. Heuchling, formerly vice-president 
in charge of advertising and new business of 
the Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, has been made a director of busi- 
ness extension for the Foreman National 
Bank and the Foreman Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago. 

Austin J. Lindstrom, formerly cashier of 
the State Bank of Chicago, has been elevated 
to a vice-presidency. 

Frank ©. Wetmore, co-chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
has been re-elected president of the Federal 
Advisory Council which cooperates with the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 





HIBERNIA SECURITIES COMPANY ExX- 
TENDS PRIVATE WIRE FACILITIES 
Announcement has been made by R. 8. 
Hecht, president of Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company and Hibernia Securities Companies, 
Ine., of New Orleans, that the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Inc., has just completed 
arrangements for the further extension of 
its private wire system to St. Louis, and for 
the opening of an office of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company in that city. The Securi- 
ties Company now has offices in New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston and 
Angeles, and with the opening of the St. 
Louis office, facilities for the nationwide 
distribution of high grade southern securities 

will be further enlarged. 


Los 


The Merchants Trust Company of St. Paul, 
Minn., has increased its capital from $500,000 
to $800,000. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Banks Capital 
Bank of America...............$2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank......... 500,000 

*Central Trust Company......... 8,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co 
Continental Nat. Bank & Tr. Co.35,000,000 
SEER NNN on oes Giese es 0 350,000 

+First Trust 7,500,000 
Mrankiin Prust..........<.... 300,000 
Guarantee Trust. . 300,000 
Harris Trust 4,000,000 
Illinois Merechants.............. 15,000,000 32 
Mercantile Trust 600,000 
ee | 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust 1,250,000 
Peoples Trust................... 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago.......... 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago 1,000,000 
Union Trust. 4,000,000 
west fade Arust................- 7OODOD 
Woodlawn Trust............... 600,000 


mst 


Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1928 
$2,804,598.72 

475,000.00 

7,641,855.64 
2,283,898.37 
35,577,849.77 

752,123.73 
13,907,144.20 

737,556.02 

739,327.68 

7,261,897.56 
558,981.01 
471,990.22 
6,503,390.40 
961,065.16 
878,556.64 
592,912.09 
8,561,341.06 
1,339,773.87 
7,813,708.66 
451,277.20 
433,850.27 


Deposits, Par 
Dec. 31, 1928 
$29,167,491.25 212 600 
13,880,141.40 195 310 
100,586,334.32 196 621 
36,193,042.88 189 555 
536,634 ,830.10 222 760 
7,900,196.15 315 475 
115,117,076.93 388 1240 
4,013,052.83 345 365 
3,067 ,457.88 350 425 
86,468,861.04 282 1350 
374,541,329.22 317 15 
11,474,030.68 179 
66,600,640.47 425 
19,565,299.43 205 
28,736,233.28 188 
12,517,302.38 160 
59,729,986.00 271 
11,466,959.55 234 
96,597,131.77 295 
14,026,170.32 165 
9,474,884.25 172 


Bid Asked 


607 


625 
560 
765 


1245 
375 
435 

1510 
995 
500 
470 
343 
885 
490 
945 
380 
315 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 









St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


MERGER OF LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST 
WITH FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

Following closely upon the announcement 
of the merger of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany with the National Bank of Commerce, 
the directors of the First National Bank and 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company of 
St. Louis have approved plans to unite those 
two institutions. Based on latest financial 
statements the combined resources of the 
new consolidation will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $213,000,000 and deposits $177,000,- 
000. The capital structure will be $11,000,000 
capital stock, $5,000,000 surplus and $4,000,- 
000 undivided profits. 

F. O. Watts, chairman of the board of 
First National, will continue in that capacity, 
and W. W. Smith, president of that bank, 
will retain the presidency of the new bank. 
Felix E. Gunter, president of Liberty Cen- 
tral Company, will become vice-chairman of 
the board. The present building and quar- 
ters of the First National Bank will be the 
home of the merged institution, which will 
retain the title of First National Bank. 
Stockholders of the Liberty Central Trust 
will retain their equity in the building oc- 
cupied by that company and will receive 
equity in the First National Company, the 
investment subsidiary of the First National. 





Festus J. Wade, Jr., son of the founder 
and late president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, has resigned as vice- 


president of the company. 
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ANOTHER BANK JOINS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY MERCHANTS MERGER 


Announcement has been made that the 
State National Bank of St. Louis will be- 
come a member of the combination now being 
arranged between the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company and the Merchants-Laclede 
National Bank of St. Louis. This third unit 
to become a member of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Merchants State Trust Company will 
bring combined resourecs to around $100,000,- 
000 and capitalization structure of $9,600,000. 





EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT FIRST 
MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 
Lyman E. Wakefield, president of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the First Min- 
neapolis Trust Company, succeeding Elbridge 
C. Cooke, who will continue on the board 
as a director. F. A. Chamberlain, H. C. 
Clarke, C. T. Jaffray and W. G. Northup, 
honorary vice-presidents, have resigned but 
will remain directors. 





The number of manufacturing firms in St. 
Louis, according to a tabulation covering 
the field to the close of 1927, shows 2,714 es- 
tablishments, an increase of 14.65 per cent 
over 1925 with value of manufactured prod- 
ucts close to one billion dollars in value. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
been appointed chairman of the advertising 
committee of the Industrial Club of St. 
Louis for the 1929 term. 

The Public Trustee Office of New Zealand 
reports total value of estates under adminis- 
tration of £44,155,548. 








CONDITION OF ST. LOVIS TRUST COMPANIES ~ 


Rrankisn-Amorican Trust: Co:..... 06 06.2 scecccwes 
TADORte CoOmtPA! DEG (Gk oo ciscieke vee seen eas 


bt RO tg 2 ar 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co........ 

North St. Louis Trust Co 
Lafayette-South Side Trust Co 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
Capital Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31, 1928 
sate $2,000,000 $1,127,359.18 $27,343,186.55 
eestor 3,000,000 1,428,557.40 40,887,546.17 
.. 3,000,000 9,234,870.43 62,367,863.35 
. 8,000,000 5,418,523.62 41,856,991.97 
Hacarcbete 200,000 125,095.16 2,784,195.26 
eaeie ate 200,000 1,645,370.58 26,315.966.28 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Dee. 31, 1928 Dec. 31, 1928 

American Security & Trust Co....$3,400,000  $3,752,503.81 $31,328,612.75 100 465 475 
Continental Trust Co... 0.065. 1,000,000 239,459.37 2,772,994.97 100 135 wet 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 290,271.42 8,638,023.93 100 153 155 
ROMO IG OOo oso as-is 80s 2,000,000 1,322,619.73 4,719,439.94 100 ot a 
National Savings & Trust Co..... 1,000,000 2,901,160.70 13,230,886.57 100 570 600 
Ue eT, a Oe 2,000,000 1,153,530.24 8,908,904.69 100 351 355 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 2,406,639.44  15,684,789.11 100 525 550 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL NATIONAL 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 

Organization of the newly formed Central 
National Co., as investment company affilia- 
tion of the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, resulted in election of nine directors and 
five officers. Four of the directors are also 
officers of the company, which is headed by 
C. E. Sullivan, president of the bank, as 
president of the affiliate. 

The beard members include E. 8S. Burke, 
Jr., R. M. Calfee of the law firm of Calfee, 
Fogg & White, G. G. G. Peckham, president 
of the Ohio Buick Company, R. A. Wilbur, 
vice-president of the Herrick Company, also 
president of the Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation, and W. G. Wilson, Ohio manager of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies. Each of 
these directors is also a director of the bank. 
The remaining four directors are Mr. Sulli- 
van, E. S. Hanson, A. M. Corcoran and R. A. 
Bishop, the latter three being vice-presidents 
of the bank, holding similar title in the in- 
vestment company. 


Hall Kirkham, identified for some time 
with the bank’s investment department, was 
elected to the office of secretary-treasurer. 
Headquarters of the Central National Com- 
pany will be in the building owned by the 
bank at 308 Eucid avenue. All of the secu- 
rities business of the bank is to be taken 
over by the new organization. 


Formation of the company was the result 
of recent increase of the capital stock of the 
bank. Without a_ single exception, stock- 
holders of the bank exercised their full rights 
in taking up 7,000 new shares of stock. The 
subscription resulted in providing $2,100,000 
new capital, $1,000,000 of which now has 
formed the capital structure of the invest- 
ment company. The bank’s total capital, 


surplus and undivided profits now stands at 
$6.600,000. 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Stockholders have been called for a special 
meeting to approve increase in capital from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000. This increase 
marks the seventh year of the progressive 
administration of President Harris Creech 
and is the second capital increase in the last 
two years, and the seventh increase since the 
company was founded thirty-four years ago. 
The Cleveland Trust Company has the dis- 
tinction of being the first state bank to ac- 
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quire membership in the Federal Reserve 
System. Resources at the close of last year 
aggregated $263, 785,000 with deposits of 
$242,549 000. 

One of the features of the Cleveland Trust 
Company’s growth is the successful develop- 
ment of neighborhood banking offices and 
serving 450,000 deposit accounts. The 54th 
office will shortly be opened on the ground 
floor of the Van Sweringen’s Terminal Tower 
Group, occupying a space of 6,000 square 
feet with access to the railroad concourse. 
The equipment will be of the most attractive 
and complete kind. 


ASA CANDLER WILL NAMES CITIZENS 

AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 

One of the most important testamentary 
appointments ever bestowed upon a trust 
company or bank in the South is the desig- 
nation of the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta and Georgia as executor of 
the estate of the late Asa G. Candler whose 
recent death was lamented as the passing of 
Atlanta’s foremost citizen and one of the 
greatest among benefactors and philanthro- 
pists of the country. The fact that he left 
an estate of only about $500,000 is evidence 
of the largesse of his philanthropic distribu- 
tions, having been credited during his 
lifetime with fortune estimated at $50,- 
000,000. 

He bequeathed in his will something be- 
sides material values. The following strik- 
ing passage appears in his will: 

“To my household, my children and to 
their children, and the generations that fol- 
low, I bequeath my good name as it has come 
to me from an honorable and honest ances- 
try. My chief aim in life has been to help 
and not hurt my fellowman. My soul I 
commit unto Him who gave it trusting for 
its salvation, only through the merit of the 
blood of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Candler was president of the Central 
Sank and Trust Corporation of Atlanta from 
the time of its founding in February, 1906, 
until it was purchased by the Citizens and 
Southern Bank in 1922 and the latter then 
changing its title to the Citizens ‘and South- 
ern National Bank. Mr. Candler made most 
of his wealth from his Coca-Cola holdings 
which he sold some years ago for $25,000,000, 
forming Asa G. Candler, Ine, and giving 
ach of his five children $5,000,000 stock in 
the corporation. Of the estate left at his 
death the testator provided $250,000 for his 
widow. Broad powers are given the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank as executor. 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF UNION 

TRUST COMPANY 
M. S. Halliday, manager of the Union 
Trust Building, Cleveland, has been promoted 
from the office of assistant vice-president to 
that of vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company. Mr. Hrliiday has Lad au interest- 
ing and varied career. He practiced law in 
Ithaca, New York, from 1906 to 1909, becom- 
ing District Attorney of Tompkins County, 
New York, and later New York State Senator 
from the forty-first district. Mr. Halliday 
then resigned to enter the U. S. Army Air 
Service as Ground Officer, with the rank of 
First Lieutenant. Upon leaving the Army, 
Mr. Halliday came to the Union Trust Com- 
pany as Secretary of the Building Committee, 
and has been in that department of the or- 
ganization ever since. He is now in charge 
of the rental and operation of the Union 
Trust Building. 


The Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank of Toledo will open its fifth branch of- 
fice May 1st in a new building in Bineroft 
street, near Upton avenue. 

The Commercial Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Toledo has inaugurated a school 
for tellers to foster more efficient and ex- 
peditious service. 





























M. S. HALLIDAY 


Advanced to Vice-President of Union Trust Co. of Cleveland 
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FRANKLIN TRUST INCREASES DIVIDEND 
RATE 

C. Addison Harris, Jr. president of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces that at a meeting of the board of 
directors the semi-annual dividend rate was 
increased from 9 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Harris commented on the fact that 
this was the fifth consecutive year in which 
their earnings have justified a similar in- 
crease in their dividend rate. On April 1st 
the par value of their stock will be reduced 
from $100 per share to $10 per share at 
which time stockholders will receive ten 
shares for each share they may then hold. 


FIDELITY TRUST ORGANIZES SECURITIES 
AFFILIATE 

The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
is the latest of the banking institutions to 
announce the formation of a securities af- 
filiate. The Fitrust Corporation has been or- 
ganized to provide more specialized and com- 
plete facilities for rendering a well-rounded 
investment service to the clients of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company. 

Officers of the Fitrust Corporation are 
James G. Blaine, president; Charles F. Park, 
Jr., vice-president; Bryant Woods, vice-presi- 
dent; Donald C. Hale, secretary; and P. A. 
Delaney, treasurer. Directors are Samuel S. 
Conover, chairman, Fidelity Trust Co. of New 
York; Francis J. Arend, president, DeLaval 
Companies: James G. Blaine, president Fi- 
delity Trust Company of New York; Alfred 
A. Cook, Cook, Nathan & Lehman; John A. 
Forster, Crum & Forster; Morton H. Fry, 
Scholle Brothers; Arthur Lehman, Lehman 
3rothers; Hampden FE. Tener, president, Irv- 
ing Savings Bank; and Roy B. White, presi- 
dent, Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 

OF TRUST. SERVICE 
(Continued from page 329) 
are going to guide things rightly are the 
trust men of the United States. 

“Instead of reveling in unbounded pros- 
perity, I may reeall that it has been in 
times of prosperity in the past that the 
greatest errors in business judgment have 
heen made, just as it is in these years that 
business has tended to become careless in its 
methods and sometimes casual in its ethics. 
Prosperity has its responsibilities no less 
than it joys. If we accept the triumph of 
conservatism and the prophecy of prosperity 
as only starting points upon which considera- 
tion of the immediate and future problems 
of business must be based, we shall make 
fewer mistakes.” 
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NEW MIDLAND BANK HEADED BY 
JOHN SHERWIN, JR. 


John Sherwin, Jr. is president and E. E. 
Barker, first vice-president of the new Mid- 
land Bank and Midland Corporation, organ- 
ized by an important group of Cleveland 
capitalists headed by C. L. Bradley. Mr. 
sradley is president of the Cleveland Union 
Terminals Company and closely identified 
with many other interests of the Van Swer- 
ingen Brothers of Cleveland. 

The new institution opened March 1 with a 
total capital and surplus of $9,000,000. The 
Midland Bank will have a capital and sur- 
plus of $6,000,000, while the Midland Cor- 
poration, its securities underwriting and dis- 
tributing subsidiary, will have a capital and 
surplus of $3,000,000. The institution will 
specialize in a complete financial service to 
business and industry. 

The head of the new institution bears a 
name long prominently identified with finance 
and industry of Cleveland. His father, John 
Sherwin, Sr., until recently was chairman of 
the board of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, and is a director of many cor- 
porations. John Sherwin, Jr., entered the 
employ of the Union Trust Company in 192: 
following his graduation from Yale. He later 


became a vice-president of that institution. 
Mr. Barker has been vice-president of the 


Continental National Bank & Trust Com- 


JOHN SHERWIN, JR. 
President The Midland Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 
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pany, Chicago, since 1926 and has won wide 
recognition as an outstanding bank credit 
man in the Middle West. 

Other officers will be: 
president; I. B. Root, vice-president and 
cashier; Willard W. Wilson, trust officer ; 
Thomas E. Hann, assistant trust officer; C. 
S. Sprung, auditor; C. C. Sigmier, E. H. 
Dickerson, Robert Bandlow and A. J. Stiver, 
assistant cashiers. 


A, F. Reed, viee- 


ALLIANCE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF OHIO 

One of the most flourishing banks of Ohio 
is the Alliance First National Bank of Al- 
liance, which has been unusually successful 
in developing its trust department business. 
The latest statement of financial condition 
shows total resources of $7,792,828; deposits, 
$6,797,000; capital, $300,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $570,658. The trust de- 
partment shows resources of $1,163,000. The 
officers are: A. L. Atkinson, president; M. S. 
Milbourne, chairman of the board; W. E. 
Davis, vice-president; W. H. Purcell, vice- 
president; George B. Hall, cashier; G. E. 
Graf, assistant cashier and trust officer. 


Merger has become effective between the 
Mad River National Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Springfield, 
Ohio. 


E. E. BARKER 
Vice-president, Tae Midland Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


BANK TAX LAW ENACTED IN 
CALIFORNIA 


legislature of California 


The 
the very difficult problem concerning the tax- 


has solved 


ing of banks and “intangibles,” otherwise 
known as securities issued outside this state, 
by passing the so-called Nelson bill. This 
law carries out the amendment to the 
constitution of this state approved by the 
voters in the November, 1928, election. It 
provides for a 4 per cent tax on the net in- 
banks, mereantile, manufacturing 
and business corporations, other than public 
utilities and insurance companies. 


new 


comes of 


MAURICE JAMES JOINS FIRST NATIONAL 
STAFF IN SAN DIEGO 


The First National Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego, Cal., has appointed Maurice 


James, formerly of Chicago, as assistant 
trust officer. Mr. James received his A.B. 


from Northwestern University in Illinois in 
1915 and LL.B. from the same institution in 
1919. During the war he saw service in 
France and was an instructor at the Field 
Artillery Officers Training School, Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Kentucky. Admitted to the 
Illinois Bar in 1919, he was for three years 
associated with Knapp & Campbell of Chi- 
regional counsel for the U. 8S. Steel 
Company. In 1922 Mr. James gave up the 
active practice of law to take up his duties 
with the Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
where he was appointed assistant trust offi- 
cer, a position he cecunied until coming to 
his new post. 


cago, 


Frank R. Alvord, cashier of the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, has been elected vice-president. 

Raymond T. Tennant has been appointed 


advertising and publicity manager of the 
California Bank of Los Angeles. He was 


formerly head of the service department of 
the Merchants Bank of St. Paul, Minn. 

The Future Investment Company has been 
incorporated by junior officers and employees 


of the Crocker First National Bank with 
capital of $150,000, representing a mutual 


investment trust formed some time ago. 

At special meetings of stockholders of the 
Los Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank and of the Security Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, the plans for merger of the two 
institutions were approved. The merger will 
bring together resources of over $600,000,000. 
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NOTED ECONOMIST JOINS TRUST. 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 

Frank W. Blair, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, announces the 
election cf Dr. Ralph E. Badger, one of the 
foremost the United States 
and a recognized authority on security an- 
alysis, as vice-president of the trust com- 
pany. Dr. Badger will have charge of the 
security analysis and statistical department. 
Dr. Badger is the author of “The Valuation 
of Industrial Securities” and 
Principles and Practices.” 


economists in 


“Investment 





























































































Dr. RALPH E. BADGER 
Elected a Vice-President of the Union Trust Co. of Detroit 


Dr. Badger comes to the Union Trust Com- 
pany from Providence, R. I., where, at Brown 
University, he has been at the head of the 
economics department. After his graduation 
from Dartmouth College, Dr. Badger took 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in eco- 
nomics at Yale University. He brings with 
him to Detroit as his assistant in the statis- 
tical and security work, Henry Murphy, 
graduate of the University of California and 
Junior University Fellow at Brown Univer- 
sity. Mr. Murphy created for the Silberling 
Business Service the Inder Number of Stock 
Prices. 


Frank C. Smith has been elected a vice- 
president of the Houston Land & Title Trust 
Company of Houston, Tex. 
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EUROPE’S COMEBACK SINCE THE WAR 
(Continued from page 431) 


As regards the outlook, there is no neces- 
sity to take an alarmist view, though it can- 
not be denied that there are certain dis- 
quieting features in the situation. There are 
good reasons for believing that Europe finds 
itself on the eve of a commercial revival. 
Increasingly stable currency conditions and 
conscious efforts towards economy and efli- 
ciency provide a substantial background for 
economic progress. Material contributions 
towaids this improvement are anticipated 
from the triumphs of inventive genius in 
recent times under the stimulus afforded by 
the high rewards which the world holds out 
to those successful in cheapening produc- 
tion or adapting the earth’s resources to 
fresh uses and wider purposes. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves, how- 
ever, that the international monetary posi- 
tion, to which we have drawn attention in 
earlier paragraphs, constitutes a _ serious 
menace, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
a perpetuation of the state of affairs we 
have depicted might render the maintenance 
of the gold standard precarious. 

Even allowing for a statesmanlike settle- 
ment of the Reparations question, the other 
elements in the position are, as we have 
seen, too elusive to permit of their being 
tackled by direct action, and the cures pro- 
posed may easily be worse than the malady. 

The only influences which in our view 
could bring about a complete change in the 
atmosphere of exuberant optimism which 
pervades the public at large, and whieh 
threatens the very foundations of our sys- 
tem of international interchanges, are the 
closest possible cooperation between central 
banks and a drastic readjustment of the 
psychological attitude towards the relative 
power of reality and potentiality. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY NAMED IN 
LYDIG WILL 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
is named as one of the American trustees in 
the will of Lieut. Col. Philip Mesier Lydig, 
a member of one of the oldest New York 
families, who died in Nice, France, on Febru- 
ary 16th. The testators’ property located 
in France is covered by a separate will. The 
document filed for probate in New York 
places all but $18,500 of a large estate in 
trust for Mile. Renée Chaucet, who lives in 
Paris. At her death the principal passes to 
Harvard University for the establishment of 
international scholarships. 


JOHN ISAAC WATERBURY 


John Isaac Waterbury, one of the leading 
figures in New York trust company circles in 
former years, died recently at his country es- 
tate, Fairfield House in New Jersey, at the 
age of seventy-eight. He was president for 
many years of the Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany which occupied the building at Wall and 
Nassau streets and upon which site the Bank- 
ers Trust Company constructed its present 
skyscraper after absorbing the Manhattan 
Trust Company. Mr. Waterbury was active 
in international financial and commercial af- 
fairs. He was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York from 
1912 to 1916; was delegate of that body to 
the London Chamber of Commerce and United 
States delegate to the International Prelim- 
inary Conference on Wireless Telegraphy at 
Berlin in 19083. He was a director in a num- 
ber of important corporations. 


WILLIAM G. LACKEY 

William G. Lackey, a director and former 
trust officer and vice-president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
and during the last few years associated 
with the oil industry at Tulsa, Okla., died 
recently in that city. He came to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company in 1900 and 
was for many years closely associated with 
the late Breckinridge Jones in the adminis- 
trative affairs of the company. He first 
held the office of trust officer, later bond 
officer and vice-president. Two years ago 
he served his official connection with the 
trust company, although remaining a direc- 
tor, and transferred his business interests 
to Tulsa, Okla., where he was associated 
with his brother in oil royalty operations. 
He was born at Stanford, Ky., in 1872 and 
after completing his education, practiced law 
for a number of years before joining the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


Harris Creech, President Cleveland Trust 


Company. 

To chronicle developments of a profession 
is to share in the making of its history. 

For twenty-five years Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine has been a clearing house of ideas 
and a forum of expression for men and insti- 
tutions who vision the trust company as an 
organization for public service. 

For that cooperation the fiduciary interests 
of the nation may well be grateful and mark 
with good wishes the silver anniversary of 
your magazine. 
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